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moe UNCOLLATED MS OF JUVENAL. 


(Paris. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 8072, ff. 94-113.) 


A PAGE of this MS, which however I discovered independently, is reproduced by 
M. Chatelain in his Paléographie des Classiques Latins, and for an account 
of the codex I refer to vol. ii. p. 11 of that work. The volume consists of 
four parts: (1) Juvenal, ff. 1-47 ; (2) Persius, ff. 48-59; (3) Horace, ff. 60-93; 
(4) Juvenal, ff. 94-113. This last part contains Sat. 1. I-11, 66, iii. 32—vi. 437, 
ie. two intermediate leaves, the two outside double leaves of the first quire of 
eight, of 34 lines on a page, have been lost. The quires b and c are 
disordered. Foll. 94°’-97 contain i. I-ii, 66, ff. 98-105, v. 98—vi. 437, 
ff. 106-113, iii, 32—v. 97. 

The MS is written in a variety of hands of the roth century, 34 lines on a 
page, without scholia and without titles to the satires. It is curious that this 
fragment of the uninterpolated tradition as well as P, Montpellier 125, may 
have belonged to Pithou. 

No collation of this important fragment of the uninterpolated tradition 
has yet been published, nor has any use been made of it in any edition 
of Juvenal; but when I subsequently went to consult P in the light of 
this MS, I found that M. Nougaret, Professor at the College of Perpignan, 
who is engaged in a study of P, and to whose kindness and assistance I am 
much indebted, has known this MS for many years, and it was, I believe, 
he who. first discovered this fragment and brought it under the notice of 
M. Chatelain. | 

The collation which follows was made with Biicheler’s edition of 1893. 
I have not noted some slight differences in spelling, but on the other 
hand [I have expressly noted many readings which agree with the printed 
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text where this seemed desirable for establishing precisely the character of 
the MS. I had also before me throughout Prof. Housman’s critical edition 
of 1905. 


Satvra I. 2 Codri. 3 togatas. 13 semper et: et ¢ap.,-e€¢0 32 Sup, 2 ae 
16 dedimus syllae. 21 uacatac. 24 patrios omnes. 25 iuuenis. 26 canobi. 34 fol. 95. 
35 quem munere palpat. 38 noctibus. 44 lugdunensem. 45 siccum. 46 comitum 
om.: add. in sup. I m. premit. 47 prostrantis at hic. 52 heracleas: z m. im sup. 
herculeias. 55 sit capiendi. 63 nonne. 65 atque. 67 falsi. 68 fecerit. 70 rubeta. 
73 parcere. 83 paulatimque. caluetur. 85 timor Aadvet. 86 n. f. libelli est. 89 


ioculis. go at casum. 98 ac falso. 99 accipias : corr. I m. a preto reuocari 
102 fol. 96. 1.02 inquit ego. 106 purpura maior. 110 ne cedat. 113 pecua. 114 
habitat. 3115 pax firma fides. 126 quiescit. 131 meniere. 132 uestibulas. 134 
caulis. 139 paratus: Z m. 7m sup. uel parasitus. 143 crudus. 145 et noua. 146 iratus. 
148 facient cupientque. 149 stetis. 150 dices. 152 liberes. 155 lucebis. 156 quae 
fixo pectore. 157 deducit. 158 uehatur. 159 despitia et. 161 uersum. 164 sequutus. 
167 tacida. 168 irae. 169 animante tubas galea tum sero d. 170 fol. 97. 170 qui 
concedatur. 171 legitur. 


Satvra II. 1 hinc. 5 horum (est om.). 6 picta conemit. 7 archeti post pluteum: 
post exp. © m. 16 peribomius. 17 wuultum. 19 peiores. 22 quod deterior. 
24 non querentes: non exp. 7 m. 26 uerrl. 30 reuocabat. 31 ipsis. 34 uitia omnia. 
38 atque ita. 41 spiranto probalsama. 43 acture. 44 omnes d. cantinia respicere pr. 
45 qui plura. 49 Media. 50 Hippo. 52 ullostrepido : O 7m U corr.I m. 60 erit—dormit. 
61 nobe zz nube corr. r m. 64 om.: add. I m. in fine paginae, notisque in proprium 
locum reuocauit. 65 sed quis. 1. 67-11. 31 desunt. 


Satvra III. 32 fol. ro6". siccandam luuiem. 34 hic cornicines—municipales. 36 
nunc cedunt. 37 cum iubet. 38 poricas. 39 magna ad. 40 locari. 48 extinctae— 
dextrae. 49 non zm nunc corr. r m. 58 nunc. 60 obstabit. 61 quod a portio. 
achaeae. 65 prostrare [vdde 7. 47]. 67 trece dipna. 68 feret. 69 amicdone. 75 putes. 
77 macus. 78 iusseris. 79 in summa. 80 mediis et natus amoenis. 82 signabit— 
recumbet. 94 ait (pro agit) nullo. 97 et tenui. 100 fol. 707. 101 conspexit 
104 habet. 105 aliena. 109 sanctum nil ab ing. 112 auiam. 113 hadet. 118 
caualli. 121 patitur. 130 nec prior. 131 seruo. 133 catilinae. 134-167 fol. 208", 
168-201 fol. 107°. Transpositionis notas, +, add. © m., et r m. ut vid. fol. 107" in 
marg. ‘sequens pagina prima legenda est ita signata =F postea leges istam.’ Fol. zo8" $f. 
134 atque iterum. 136 chionem. 138 idae procedat. 141 quod p. s. quod possidet 
agri. 142 iugera om. quam magna multaque parapside. 147 locorum. 154 si p. est 
de se puluino. 156 ex fornice. 157 plaudit nitidi. 158 pennirapi c. iuuenes iuuenesque. 
164 mergunt. optat. 167 suo loco habet. 168 necabis. 171 inquam. 177 similesque. 
182 ambitiosi. 185 uelento. 186 barbas—amatum. 187 libris—accipite istud. 188 
praestare. tributa om. tg0 quid timet—ruina. 192 cabiis—arce. 193 mos 
urbem colimus t. tibicine. 197 est om. 199 ucale contabulata. 202 fol. ro8&" 
[wide Chatelain]. 203 Codro P. m. u. sex om. 204 abagi. 205 eodem marmore chiro. 
207 opifici. 210 est Aadet. frustra. 211 iuuabat. 212 asturici. 214 tum. 215 
accurrit. 217 preclarum. poluclyti. 218 haecasianorum. 224 paratur. 226 mouendis. 
227 defunditur. 229 dare om.  pittagoreg.is: g exp. I m. 232 eger—ipsum. 
234 que mer. 235 urbem. 236 fol. zog. morbi prae clarum. 237 inflexu et tantis 
conuitia. 238 druso. 240 superiora liburna. 241 uel dormit et intus. 243 obstat. 
246 altera hic tignum capit incutit: fost altera, t fortasse erasum, Sed incert. an rasura. 
250 sequitur om, 251 totuosa. 255 serra conueniente. 259 e€. 262 unclis. 263 
strigilibus et. cuto. 265 teatrumque. 266 portamea. 269 cerebro. 270 tecta. 271 
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cadant (/fortasse ex cadunt). quanta. 273 improbidus. 274 quod illa. 275 praetereunt 
fen. 278 cicidit. 283 quae coccina. 287 dispensio et tempore. 288 prohemia. 289 
Rixa ubi tu, ze. si est om. 293 conche. 294 uerbecis. 298 tantum demes te 
feriunt. deidé. 300 pignis. 304 fol. rro. f. catenata est luit. 305 rem. 311 marra. 
317 iddudi. 318 annuit. 319 refigi. 320 uestamque. 321 conuerte. 322 auditor. 


SATVRA IV. 2 patres. 3 aegre. fortes. 4 deliciae uiduas—spernatur. 5 qui refert. 
7 quod [scc semper|. 8 n. magis felix minime c. 9 incestum—uitiata. 13 serioque. 
15 multum. 16 equantum. 17 loquentur. 18 si. 25 pretio squamae. 28 quales. 
31 ructarit. 33 facta. 34 licetet. 43 torrentis. 45 desinat. 47 litore. 49 fol. rz. 
51 despastum. 53 palfyriosi: 59 uel urgueat. 60 suberat—dirutas er. uarent: 
I m. in sup. uel. uent. 63 ut cessit. 65 Iturada tridentem. 67 saginam. 71 non 
possint—aequa. 72 mensure. 76 sedet arapta. 78 tum p. quorum opt. atque. 79 
quamque. 80 temporibus quamque diris tractacta. 81 iocunda. 83 terras—gerenti 
(sed r incert.). 85 afferre. 88 locuturi. 8g direxit. 92 octoginsima. 95 iam saeua. 
96 tam festinata. 97 p. pars est et nobilitate. 98 gigantis. 99 misere. 100 numidos. 
1o1 intellegit artos. 112 marmoream med. premia. 113 uellento. 114 uisa et flag. 
117 jol. 772. 120 leuo. 121 beluas in p. 122 pecma. 123 uellendo. 124 percussus. 
125 inquid. 127 excidet—berua. 128 in terga. 132 spatium colligat. 133 patine. 
135 figuli. Fost 141 spatium unius uersus relictum est. 142 strea. (O om.). Sed spatium 
relictum est ut O magna forma insereretur, t.e. guast nouam saturam induceret u. 142. 
143 echeni. 144 properes adhibere. 147 cathis—sicambris. 148 et. 149 precepit 
luuenis sed ep. 154 madendi. 


SATVRA V. 4 gabba. 8 uacat. 9 demedia. 10 possit. 12 quotudiscumbere. 17 nec 
uacuo. I9 sonum. 21 pgeret (=perregeret) 23 boetae. 24 quo. 27 mappa. 29 fol. 
773. 38 aeliadum—berullo. 39 fiala tibi. 40 affixus. 41 acutos. 42 illi. 43 uwirro 
et multi. 46 beneuentanis uotoris. 47 at iam. 54 nollis. 61 forma sed. 63 fost 64 
habet. rogatus. 65 recubas. 68 mucide: sed-e ex parte erasum, ut vid. 69 morsu. 70 
fictus. 72 artopte—fingit amente. 75 planisque. 77 cucurrit. 80 distinguat pectori. 82 
despitiat. 87 tibi cauculis olebit. 88 dabitur. quod om. 8g canna hic ipsarum. g1 
om. 95 ritibus. 96 patimur. 98 fol. 98. quod captatorem ad lenas. 104 glatie—tiberinis. 
105 torrente. 107 se praebeat. 110 et ane fascibus om. 112 genes. hoc facies esto. 
I14 magni te cur. 116 spumat—tradentur. 118 maior est tibi halie frum. 119 C libia 
edis iunge. 121 spectis. 128 sumit uetuis. 137 fratres. tamen om. 138 tunc fieri. 
139 iusserat, wt vid. 140 figit uxor. 141 nunc migale. 142 semel. 146 portentur. 
148 postquam nihil. 154 qui tegitur. 158 gyla. 161 vidergs conuiua (sic, expuncto e, 
I m.). 163 coniecta. 166 fol. 99. canendi. 16g iacetis. Iuni Iuuenalis satirarum liber i. 
explicit | Incipit liber ii. feliciter. 

Satvra VI. 4 communi. 5 montanat horum. 7 haud similis. 8 turbauit. 9 manus. 
13 compositi uelut o. 14 fastigia. 15 sed sub ioue et ioue. 18 et pomis. 22 fulcri. 
25 et ante sponsalia om. 28 ducis. 29 thisipone, ex sithipone. quibus exagitare. 31 
caligantesque. 34 e¢ 35 pungio. 35 exigitate. 36 ne queritur. 4o multorum. 43 
porrigit. 46 nimium. 50 Pauca eade docereris: d- ex~. 7 m. 52 tende. 57 fidens. 
58 nihil a. i. montibus atim. 59 fol. roo. 60 uoto. 62 possit. 63 mollibus. 64 tunc 
clauesicae. 65 subito. 70 acne, wt vid.; -c- aliquid erasum. 71 risum nouet—atellana. 73 
comoedia fibula. 77 ambrosiusque. 79 grandia ianua. 81 aut om. 82 eppia ludum. 
85 sororis. 87 stupeas. 88 se quanquam. g1 apud. 93 egeum. 102 puppim. 103 
iuuenta [est om.]. 104 eppia. 108 galea. 109 semper. 113 uegento. 114 eppia. 
120 sed nigrum—galeno. 122 suam tunc. 123 prostitit. 126 om. 128 fol. ror habuit 
tamen. 129 rigida et entigine. 130 uires. 131 Cenis. 136 censennia. 137 quingena. 
138 lampada defert. 142 uibulae. 146 dicet. 152 sed habet. 153 quo iam—iason. 
t obstat. 158 dedit hoc. 159 nudo. 160 dementia. 166 feret. 167 uenusinam. 
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172 depone. 176 gente. 177 niobene. 179 rari sumique. 183 diem. 187 mera 
cecropis. 192 tunc etiam—octogesimus. 196 fol. zo2inguem. 197 uttamen, ex uitamen. 
207 summitte caput. 208 amanti. 209 ipse. 213 nollet: 1 alterum exp. 2%? m. 214 
excludatur. 219 seruus. 222 fecerit. 225 permutatque. 229 fiunt. ost 232 spatium 
jr versuum relinguitur. Fol. 103, 233 hic om. post 251 habet et not. add. qua suo 
loco ante 234 in inttio pag. inseritur. 235 tunc. 236 onerosque p. lacta. 237 et 
habet. 238 morae silet—ducit. 240 atque. 247 uel. 248 rudibus. 251 agitet. 252 
prestare. 256 manicae. 258 puella, ex puellas. 264 ridet. 270 cum. 271 gemitus. 
272 ficta. 274 expectantibus. 276 tunc uruca. 277 lectura. 278 legantur—moechi. 
280 dic a. s. hic. 282 possum. 285 de crimine. 287 prestabat. 288 sinebant. 290 
Inter manus et ac spatium rr vel 12 litt. relictum est. 292 Inter mala et saeuior 


spatium 4 vel 5 litt. 295 indos. 297 tarentus. 3or fol. rog. 304 uertice. 306 | nung 
et: g i C corr.I m. 307 om. 310 siphontibus implent. 316 ululantque priapi. 320 
positas aut feta. 321 attollit. 322 fluctum. 323 palma aequa. 325 aequo (f7o aeuo). 
328 ac pariter toto—repetitus. 329 si dormit. 332 uenitet. 337 penen. 338 caesaris. 
339 illud testiculis. inde. 341 figuras. 342 numinis om. 343 simpulum. numen 
nigrumque. 345 claudius. Ante 347 notas habet quas non intelligo, sic Pone... ipsos. 
prohibe. 349 ipsis (Jvo summis). 350 g*=quae [sz etiam 4o6, 473). 354 cui mandes 
mandata: corr. in des 7 m. 363 rediuiuus. 364 tollatur semper. 365 non numquam 
reputant q. sibi g. constent. Post 365 mullum lacunae uestigium, sed uide ad 232. 369 
quod iam. 370 fol. 105. 371 spectatos. 372 bilibri. 373 dampno tantum. wersus inter 
373 et 374 non habet. 379 si gaudet. 385 appe. 386 et farre. 389 stibus erga om. 
393 nunc: ex dic corr. r m. 395 quod uideo. 4o2 fiet. 404 diripiatur. 407 cometé. 
409 niphaté. 41oarma. 411 nutare. 413 quae. 415 exorata. 426 urna. 428 rapidam. 
429 et loto terram. 430 aurata. 433 nausiat. Post 437 (nu jine fol. 105°) deficit. 


The most obvious importance of this MS, which I propose to call II, is, 
that it establishes with certainty the original reading of P in a great number 
of cases, where owing to correction this is no longer legible. The question at 
once arises whether II is a copy of P or an independent MS derived from the 
same archetype. Let me state at once that the relationship of the two MSS 
appears to be as follows: 


Archetype 
Scidae Arou. P Archetype of II 
; II 
(1) Many of the peculiarities of II would be most improbable in a 


copy of P. 

(2) IL does not share many of the peculiarities of P, e.g. 1. 38, 85; iii. 167 ; 
Wie 2375 3EO 22a 

(3) IL often preserves peculiarities of the archetype more faithfully than 
P, eg. tii 141 quod ,.. quod I, qhot . {ema 

(4) (a) IL often agrees with S, the lemmata of the scholiast, against P ; 
iii, 186 barbam P, barbas (corr. in barbam 2 m.), S barbas II; 
iv. 122 pecma IIS; v. 23 boetae II, boete S, bootae P. 

(6) II sometimes agrees with the substance of the scholia, 2, against 
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both P and the lemmata; iii. 211 iuuabat II, iuuabit P, tectoque 
juuabit. suscepit S; vi. 93 egeum I, igneum P (ionium p), id est 
de tyrreno ad adriacum et de adriaco ad egeum transitura 
erat S; vi. 264 et ridet II, et ride P. Et ride positis scaphium. 
et cum posuerit arma post meditationem, et ut ceperit uas ut 
bibat, ridet! S. 

(5) Lastly in P, vi. 251 is the last line of a page, fol. 34%. Now in II vi. 
233, which is omitted from its proper place, follows line 251 
in the middle of a page. It is therefore practically certain 
that the archetype of II was a MS of similar paging to P and 
Arou., but in which 1. 233 having been omitted from its 
proper place was naturally added as the last line of the page, 
with the necessary marks to show its place of insertion. Since 
therefore there are many indications that the archetype of P 
did not have 29 lines to a page, it seems probable that the 
immediate archetype of II was brother to P, and that II itself 
is nephew. 

In establishing the importance of II as a witness to the text of Juvenal, 
it is obvious that the points of greatest significance are the peculiar agreements 
of II with the scholia 2. But I should like further to draw attention to the 
following points : 

i. 2, Codri II (the interpolated MSS), Cordi PS2; iii. 134 atque 

iterum IIwW, aut iterum P; 157 plaudit Il e¢ aliz, plaudat P; vi. 
153 iason ILIV, iasum P; 238 morae II, mora, ut vid, PS; 
415 exorata ILIV, exortata P. 

Lastly, are we to see in the space of 31 lines which is left vacant after 
vi. 232 a trace of the lacuna filled by the Oxford fragment ? 

Deliberate interpolation in this MS is very rare. I have noted the 
following apparent instances, and these only: 

i. 115 pax firma fides. 

iv. 8 Nemo magis felix II, Nemo maius? f. PS, malus %. 
iv. I44 properes adhibere II, exibere P. 

vi. 372 bilibri HU, bilibros P. 

It is doubtful whether the reading vi. 285, de crimine, is an interpolation 
or a genuine tradition. More probably it is the former. 


Il. 


If there were published an accurate account of the readings of P, not 
much more would remain for me to say. But Biicheler’s account as 
given in his edition of 1893 is sadly incomplete and inaccurate, and though 
some of the omissions can be supplied from Jahn, it will only be when 


1Not vzde as in Biicheler. 2Maius, zot malus, is the reading of the first hand. 


' ¥ a P 
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M. Nougaret publishes his very thorough and excellent work on this MS that 
the readings of P will be certainly known. Meanwhile I think it is worth 
while and almost necessary for me to correct Biicheler’s account of P 
where his omissions or errors obscure its relation to IJ. These excerpts will 
eventually have additional value as the evidence of a third person by which 
the comparative merits of M. Nougaret’s and Biicheler’s collations can be 
judged. I shall not here repeat those very important corrections which I 
have already found it necessary to make. 


SaTvrRA I. 13 semper et: 2 m., ut uid, in marg. ego. 35 palpat postea add. 


Im. altera pluma. 38 nontib « 47 et hic: 2. .(?) t sup. at. 72. patcerc; nm 
go at casum, Z m. 106 purpura maror, Z m. 152 liberes, wt uid. FZ m. 161 uer*um, 
ut uid. uersum, Z m. 167 tacida. 169 animante tubas: o zm sup. additum et erasum. 
171 legitur, Zz . 


SaTvra II. 1 hic zz hine corr. r an 2 m. incert. 7 archetypos+pluteum (t evasum). 
16 peribomius: 1 7 sup. rm. 34 ultima: zz vas. 2 m. 41 spiranto p+*obalsama. 
44 cantinia, z m.; scantinia, 2 m. 52 Nouimus, z m.  ullos trepitu, zm. 65 qui*: 
d im ras. 2 m. 


SATvRA III. 34 municipales, zm. 36 nunc cedunt, 7 m. 77 macus, Z m. 
78 «*sseris, 7.¢. lusseris, wf uid., J m. 80 et ut uid. I Mt.) 11 
133 catilenae (1 evasum). 138 idae, zm. 141 quod—agri[?], z m. 147 locorum, z m. 
154 et de zz ras. 2 m. ut uid. S dete im dese corr. 2 m. ut uid. sed incert. 171 
inqua+, Zz m. (m erasum). 187 accipi*et istud. 192 cabiis. 199 ucalecon tabulata. 
204 abagi. 207 opi*+*+: 2 m. in ras. zi. S Et diuina opifici. opizin greci dicunt 
etc. 226 mouendis. 262 unclis, 1 m. 263 strigilibus—cuto. S cuto. 270 te*ta. 
273 improbidus. 274 quod. 275 praetereunt fenestrae, z m. e¢ S. 278 cecidit. 294 
uerbecis. 298 tantum demest+«feriunt. 319 refigi. 


SatvRA IV. 3 aegr+: zt. erasa incert. 5 qui refert, z m., quid, 2 m. 7 quod. 


8 wide supra. 9 incestum, 7 m 15 multum ex mullum, z m. ut uid. 60 seruat: 


t in ras. I m. et post t ras. 2 uel 3 Utt. 71 aequa+: S aequae potestas. 76 sedit 
*«rapta (z Ut. erasa). 83 terra’: s add. in sup. r m, 88 locuturi«: on s sed inter- 
punctionis lineolam post 1 erasam esse opinor. 99 misero+: interpunctio non littera 
post 0 erasa. tot intelligat ex intelligit: corr. z m. ut uid. 112 marmorea+: m wt wed. 
erasum. 114 ulsa**flagrabat: uisa zz uisae corr. 2 m. 124 percussu®: s add. in sup. 
Im. Fost 141 non uersus, sed titulus erasus. Religuiae quadrant cum De cenis 
contumeliosis [vide Housman, T']. 142 ostrea tm ras. ex Oreee*, J m. 143 echeni. 
149 precipiti«+uenisset. 


SATVRA V. 19 sonum, wt wid. Im. 21 per*egeret (zon—it). 23 bootae P, boete S. 
63 post 64 habet. 69 morsu, 7 m. 72 fingix amen te, Z m. 75 p*anisque, 7 m. 80 
pectoril, 1 m. 82 despiceat: Ut. erasa tncert., fortasse u. 87 Ccau*elis. 88 quod om. 
add. 2m. 95 ritibus, 7m. 112 genes,z7 m. 114 lecur, ex tecur. 118 maiores+ tibi haue. 
119 0 libiae disiunge. 139 iuserat, ut wid. rm. 140 faigit [?], wt ud. rm. 154 tegi™: tur 
add. in sup. I m. 166 canendi, z m.; cenendi, 2 m.; cenandi, 3 m. 


SATVRA VI. 5 montanatorum : h zz SUPT Uh: <9 aut: h én sup. Im. 9g manus, Z m. 
sed altera pluma. 15 sed sub ioue et ioue, zm. 29 thisipone: quibus add. in sup. © m. 
35 exegit**: non amplius 2 litt. eras., 1 uel 2 m. ex«git ate. 50 paucaeade* ocereris. 64 
tucclauesicae. 71 nouet, zm. 73 comoedi+: a evasum. 93 vide supra. 113 uelento. 
120 sed, 7 m.; et 2 m. ut uid. «aleno P, galenoS. 129 rigida «entigine, 7 m. 131 cenis, 


—— 
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Im. 138 lampade+«+** z m.; lampadae feruet, 2m. 192 tunc, zm. 196 inguem, Zz m. 
197 uttamen ex uitamen [?], 2 m. 236 onerosasque P; oneros atque pallia iactat S. 
264 wide supra. 343 nume* nigrumque. 345 claudius, 7m. 433 nausiat, zm. 


It seems to me worth while to conclude this article by noting a few 
instances where I have found the critical notes of Prof. Housman’s edition of 
1905 incorrect on the readings of MSS other than P. His authorities are, 
I fancy, mainly to blame. 


Introd. p. ix, Florilegia Parisina 7646. The number is apparently wrong, nor 
did I succeed in identifying the MS referred to. 


Sat. iv. 2 5, Paris 9345, precium (wo¢ pretio). 
vi. 285, Paris 7906, a crimine (wof¢ e crimine). 
vii. 157, Paris 7906. The piece of the MS which would contain the word 


‘uelint’ is now absent, owing to damage by fire. It is almost impossible 
that this loss has taken place since Forster’s collation. 


vill. 148, Vaticanus 2810, multo sufflamine (of sufflamine multo). 
vill. 229, Paris 9345, menalippes; vel pi [zz suf.] (wot melanippes). 
Lastly, in Sat. vii. 156, Ottobonianus 2884, Barberinus viii. 18, and Casanatensis 


A. v. 27, all read ‘diuersa fronte,’ which, as accounting for the readings both of P 
and of ¥, seems to me probably correct. 


iS STUART, 


THE NOMINATIVE AND DATIVE-ABLATIVE PLURAL 
OF DEVS AND MEVS IN PLAVTYsS: 


IN Hermathena, vol. xiv., pp. 338-359, Professor Charles Exon attempts to 
prove that the nom. and dat.-abl. pl. of deus were disyllabic in Plautus.1 The 
argument upon which he lays most stress is briefly this: Plautus uses iambic words 
shortened by the law of breves breviantes in the thesis (z.e., the accented part of the 
foot) of iambic and trochaic verse about twice as often as he does in the arsis, 
whereas the long monosyllable cor occurs in dialogue with equal frequency in both 
parts of the foot. In this respect the nom. pl. of deus agrees with the shortened 
iambi, and should therefore, he thinks, be considered one of them. 

Unfortunately Professor Exon contented himself with the examination of the 
18 occurrences of the nom. of cov, only 9 of which appear in the thesis. By adding 
to these the examples from Plautine dialogue of the acc. of cov, of the monosyllabic 
cases of aes, bos, and crus, and of the adverb cras,? we get a total of 81 instances, 
of which 52, or 64 per cent., occur in the thesis. A tendency to use monosyllables 
about twice as often in the thesis as in the arsis is not so ‘inexplicable’ 
as Professor Exon thinks (p. 351). It is due to the fact that long syllables in 
general are about twice as frequent in that part of the foot, or, in other words, to 
the fact that, after all, Plautine verse is rhythmical. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all long monosyllables are subject to such a tendency; many 
unemphatic words, such as é¢, est, aut, naturally tend to be placed in the arsis. At 
any rate, the behavior, in this respect, of the group of long monosyllables examined 
is practically the same as that of shortened iambic words: both occur about 
twice as often in the thesis as in the arsis. This line of argument, therefore, cannot 
help us to decide to which group the nom. and dat.-abl. pl. of deus belong. 

That they were really monosyllables is shown, I think, by the fact that all 
iambic words must frequently be read in Plautus with full trimoric value, whereas 
it is never necessary to read the nom. and dat.-abl. of deus in that way—at least in 
passages where the reading is clear. Professor Exon tries to minimize the force of 
this consideration by showing that the undoubtedly disyllabic acc. pl. deos departs 
nearly as far from the normal behavior of iambic words as do the cases under 
discussion. Other iambic words, he says, must count as such in about 77 per cent. 


1T have discussed this point in my dissertation, cago, 1902, and the following remarks are merely 
entitled, ‘Contraction in the Case-forms of the Latin supplementary to what I have said there. 
zo and z@ Stems, and of deus, zs and zdem,’ Chi- 2 See references in Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, s.vv. 
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of their occurrences, deos in 7 per cent., and the nom. pl. of deus in about 
= ner cent. 

In the first place, this statement of the case is not quite exact. We must 
remember that in the three places where Professor Exon thinks that ‘the nom. pl. 
of deus is necessarily scanned as a disyllable’ the manuscript reading is dz, for 
which d@uz is as easy an emendation as dzez, the reading which he prefers. But, 
granting that he is right about these three places, 3 is not quite 2 per cent. of 290,! 
the total number of instances of the nom. pl. of devs in Plautus. Again, we ought 
to include the 25 occurrences of the dat.-abl.—all of them dimoric—since the 
argument is supposed to hold for these cases too. The true ratio of the trimoric 
instances to the total, then, is rather less than I per cent. 

Professor Exon recognizes only 4 certain instances of deos with full iambic 
value ( Cas. 670, Rud. 191, Ba. 387, Cist. 242). To these should certainly be added 
Poen. 950: 

Deds deasque uéneror qui hanc urbém colunt. 


Professor Exon seriously overstates his case when he refers to this as a line 
‘which it is generally agreed should be altered.” The reading given above, which 
is found both in the Palatine manuscripts and in the Ambrosian palimpsest,? 
is accepted without question by Goetz and Loewe in their editio maior, by 
Goetz and Schoell in the smaller Teubner text, by Leo, by Lindsay, and by 
Lodge in his Lerzcon Plautinum. As far as I can discover, the only scholars 
who have wanted to emend the line are Studemund, Abraham,? and Exon himself. 
Abraham and, I suppose, Studemund object to the iambic deos because this 
is the only place where the word forms the first foot of an iambic line. 
Such a consideration, of course, cannot outweigh the manuscript authority 
which we have quoted above. As a matter of fact, lines which open with an 
iambic word plus an amphibrach are comparatively rare* Plautus, however, 
introduces seven other lines in the same way. I quote two of them: 


Pers. 352 
Ferant eantque maxumam maldm crucem. 
Pers. 369 


Maloé cauere méliust te. At si non licet. 


The other examples are Awl. 75, Ba. 883, Ep. 42, Ps. 1078, Rud. 324. 
Iambic deos in Rud. 6 is rejected by Professor Exon because it stands in 
a prologue. No account is taken of the fact that the prologue of the Rudens 


1Tt is possible that Professor Exon meant to 2On the cogency of such a consensus of the 
include his conjectural restoration of a@ez for a& in two families of manuscripts see Lindsay, Ancient 
Ps. 767 and for diwz in Aul. 50; 5 is about 2 per Ladztions of Plautus, p. 150. 
cent. of 291 (Ps. 767 is, of course, included in the 3 Abraham, Studia Plautina, p- 204, ascribes his 
290 instances mentioned in the text). It should be emendation to Studemund without reference. I 
clear to every one, however, that such uncertain cannot find Studemund’s treatment of the line. Did 
conjectures cannot be admitted in evidence. he make the suggestion in conversation or by letter? 

I have previously (4c. p. 19) given the number *Klotz, Altrémische Metrik, p. 237, is wrong in 
as 287. Now, of course, I must include the three thinking, apparently, that the opening of Ter. Ad. 
instances in which, for the sake of the argument, 392, pudet pigetgue, is more usual than ménas decem 
the reading dzez instead of aiuz is granted. (Ad. 242), etc. 
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stands on a very different footing from that of most of the prologues. The 
burden of proof undoubtedly rests upon those who would reject it or any part 
of it, but Professor Exon dismisses it with five words. Dziatzko, Rd. Mus. xxiv. 
pp. 570-584, demonstrated the genuineness of parts of it! Marx, Gvrezfswalder 
Programm, 1892/93, argued that the first section (ll. I-31) is from an Attic source 
and therefore, of course, Plautine? The prologue of the Rudens begins as 


follows :3 
Qui géntes omnes mariaque et terrds mouet, 


Eius sum ciuis ciuitate caelitum. 
Ita sum ut uidetis spléndens stella candida, 
Signum quod semper témpore exoritur suo 
5 Hic atque in caelo. ndédmen Arcturost mihi. 
Noctu sum in caelo clarus atque intér deos, 
Intér mortalis Ambulo intérdius. 
Et alia signa dé caelo ad terram accidunt : 
Quist imperator diuom atque hominum [uppiter, 
10 Is nds per gentis aliud alia disparat, 
Qui facta hominum, mores, pietatem ét fidem 
Noscamus, -ut quemque adiuuet opuléntia. 
Qui falsas litis falsis testimoniis 
Petunt quique in iure abiurant pecuniam, 
15 Eortm referimus nodmina exscripta ad louem. 
Cotidie ille scit quis hic quaerat malum. 


Lines 6 and 7 were suspected by Marx (éc.) because they are inconsistent with 
his understanding of zc in line 5 as equal to zz scaena. Leo included line 8 
within the brackets. And, indeed, consistency required that he should do so, 
for the ad terram of line 8 goes no better with his and Marx’ understanding 
of dzc than does the zzter mortalis of line 74 But if line 8 is rejected, zos in 
line 10 is extremely harsh, and with line 10 we have to throw out the entire 
passage about Jupiter’s detective and judicial system (ll. 6-31). All this 
really constitutes a powerful argument in favor of interpreting zc in line 5 
as zw terra—an interpretation which its obvious antithesis to z# caelo might 
have suggested at the outset. There is, then, no reason at all for suspecting 
line 6.8 

Accordingly there are 6 cases of trimoric deos in Plautus out of a total 
of 58, or a trifle more than 10 per cent. The percentages that are to be 
compared are 1 for the conjectural trimoric nom. and dat.-abl. pl, 10 for 
déos, and 77 for other iambic words. 


1Cf. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, pp. 191 f. 

2So I gather from Leo, /.c., p. 192. I have not 
seen Marx’ article. 

3The text is that of Goetz and Schoell. 

4I am not sure that this was Leo’s reason for 
condemning the line. In his note he refers to 
Dziatzko (/.c.), who objected to the verse because 


accidunt stands where we should expect descendunt. 
Professor Knapp calls my attention to the use of 
accido in the same sense in Lucr. iv. 215 and 
Caes. B.G. wis 14; 

*This line of argument was suggested by my 
colleague, Professor Charles Knapp. 
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It is still quite true that the behavior of deos is very different from 
that of other iambic words. Of that curious fact, however, Professor Exon 
has suggested a very interesting explanation (pp. 355 ff.). The only point 
with which we are now concerned is that the marked difference between the 
behavior of the nom. and dat.-abl. pl. of deus, on the one hand, and of the 
acc, pl. on the other, has so far been explained in only one way: viz., by 
the hypothesis that the former were monosyllables. In the absence of con- 
flicting evidence that hypothesis will have to stand, and editors will continue 
to emend to dzuz rather than to déz or dec where either word is metrically 
possible. 

We have noticed incidentally that Professor Exon assumes as the disyllabic 
nom. and dat.-abl. pl. of deus a form with Zz in the penult. This sound, 
he thinks (p. 341), had by the time of Plautus developed from é in the nom. 
and dat.-abl. pl. of all eo- stems: meus, for example, made in the nom. pl. 
miei (ie. mié), and in the dat.-abl. pl. mzeis (i.e. mzés)1 We are not now 
concerned with the pre-Plautine history which Professor Exon assumes for 
these forms. Their history after Plautus he gives as follows: ‘When final -ez 
became -2 (about 150 B.C.), mzec and mzezs became mzz and mis respectively, 
and at once suffered contraction into *sz and *mis. But the analogy of 
meus, etc. restored e, and the case forms of meus became what they were 
in classical times.’ 

As evidence for his early forms, 7zez, mzezs, etc., Professor Exon cites 
abiegniets, mets, iet, and zezs, from early inscriptions, and the manuscript spelling 
micis at Plautus, Men. 202. All these epigraphical forms, however, stand in 
inscriptions of later date than 150 Bc.; they come from a time when, 
according to the sentences just quoted from Professor Exon himself, the nom. 
pl. of meus could be only mz or mez* As I have shown (4c, pp. 7 f.) 
that the spelling IEI was sometimes used for the sound z during the last 
century and a half of the republic, and as there is no reason to suppose 
that it could be used with the value é, there can be no doubt about its 
meaning here. The manuscript spelling szezs should, of course, be referred 
to the period to which the analogous epigraphical forms are known to 
belong. There is, then, no evidence that Plautus knew any such forms as 
miet and miets. 

Professor Exon would probably reply that no objective evidence is needed. 
There is ample proof in Plautine verse that the monosyllabic nom. and 
dat.-abl. pl. of meus, which Professor Exon and I both assume for some 
period before Plautus, had been largely supplanted by some sort of disyllabic 
forms, These must have been either meez and meets or mzez and miets, 


~~ 


1This part of Professor Exon’s article (pp. 341 ff.) | But everywhere else in the two articles he assumes 
is an amplification of an earlier discussion of the the change, and its reality is proved by the con- 
go-stems in Hermathena, xiii. pp. 149 f. tracted forms flout, controuersts, lanuaris, Veituris, 

2On page 340 Professor Exon says it is by no and V7turis in the inscription C.Z.Z. i. 199 of 
means sure that ez after z became zat about 150 B.C. I17 B.C. 
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But, it may be argued, meez and meezs could no sooner be restored than 
they would again suffer contraction. 

My answer is that there is no reason for assuming that the sound law 
which at some early date led to the contraction of mecez was still operative 
in the time of Plautus.)s We know that the sounds é and @ (written ¢z) of 
Plautus’ day actually did, within fifty years after his death, become decidedly 
different from each other (€ and Z respectively); it is altogether likely that 
their divergence had already gone far enough to prevent contraction, and 
thus to make possible the restoration of the form wmeez. 


E. H. STURTEVANT. 


Barnard College, 
Columbia University. 


Neer PON PLATO, PALLEBVS 31. 


IN 23C foll. Socrates distinguishes four kinds of existences, TO aTrelpor, 
the unlimited; ro zépas, the limit; To murdv, the result of a combination of 
the two, and 7 atria ths pitews, that which is responsible for combination. 
He then assigns #dovy to the depov, on the ground that it admits of to 
saAXov Te Kat #TTOV, while vovs is shown to be akin to the airia (27 Ef, 30 Ef.). 
In 31B Socrates proceeds thus: Aci 04 To mera TovTO, év ® TE EoTW EKATEpOV 
avroiy Kat dia ti Talos yiyverOov, ordTay yiryvncOov, ety nuas Te@ToV THY 
noovnv’ WOTrE p TO ryévos auras 7 POTE pov éBacavicauey, ovTW Kal TavTa TPOTepa. 

It is clear from this passage that the inquiry as to the class to which 
pleasure belongs is now superseded by the question ‘Wherein has pleasure 
its existence, and as a result of what affection is it produced?’ Hence 
Socrates proceeds to ask: *Ap’ ody col xabarep éuot daivera THs yeveTews 
avT@y (is pleasure and pain) 7répv; 

In 31 C Socrates states his own view: “Ey To cow mor yever dua patvecOov 
urn Te Kat jOovn yiyverOa Kata dvow. Now this passage is generally taken 
to be a statement that pleasure belongs to the xowov or puxtov yévos, and 
attempts have been made to explain the apparent inconsistency on the ground 
that whereas pleasure has hitherto been considered as an abstraction, it is now 
to be considered as a concrete fact, and as such properly belongs to the class 
of wuta. In 41D, however, pleasure is again distinctly referred to the class 
of ameipa (OvKody Kat Tdde ElpnTat Kat TuvmmoNoyyMEevoy nMALV eumporOev KelTat ; 
... Qs TO padrov te Kat ArTov audw TovTw déxerOov, AuTN TE Kal nOovy, Kal 
dT. Tov ametpwy eltyy), and here it is obvious that Socrates is still dealing 
with concrete facts. 

Moreover, in view of the context, the natural translation of the passage 
under consideration would be: ‘Pleasure and pain alike appear to me to be 
naturally produced in the xowoy yévos. The xowov yévos will then be, not the 
class to which pleasure and pain belong, but the class which is subject to 
those way which produce pleasure and pain. 

It is next stated (31D) that pain is produced by a disturbance of 
apuovia év Tots Coors, while pleasure is produced by a restoration of appovia, 
Pleasure and pain, then, are produced in (wa, and it would seem that the 
class of Cpa is the Kowoy yévos referred to above. 

The examples of the pixrov yévos hitherto given by Socrates have been 
of the type vyiea, apuovia, dpa, but it has been implied (26D; 27 4,B) 
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that all yryvoueva, all natural objects, are mara; and in 324A occur the follow- 
ing words: oxdre ef cor méTpios 6 Adyos, bs av Hn TO Ek TOU ametpou 
Kal TEPATOS KaTa puctiy éurbuxorv efdos,... OTav sev TOUTO 
Poeipnra, THY jmev p0opav AUTnv elval, THY © Els THY avTY Ovatay Odo)”, TAUTHY 
0 av mwadtw Thy avaxwonot ravtwy nooviv. Here it is difficult to see to what, 
if not to the Cwov, the gu wvxov eidos, clearly a muxtov, refers. 

The conclusion, then, is that in 31C (€v T@ kowm mor ryéver «.7.A.) we 
have a partial answer to the first part of the question put forward in 31 B; 
in 31D this answer is completed by the mention of the particular kind of 
Kowov yévos, viz. Cpa, while the second part of the question is partially 
answered by the description of one class of 7a, which produce pleasure and 
pain. Finally in 32A we have a re-statement of the answers already given 


to both parts of the question. 
DoRA MASON. 


wo | 


PRON LC Ao TX: 


(Continued from Vol. II, p. 15.) 
TA NOOEYOMENA. 


“OPOl. 
axoAovOnors 


412 B. éyKpaTeta Ovvapls UVTOMEVNTLKH NUTS, > 


~~ 3 ~~ ans 
Tw 0p0w oyic uo’ 
axoAovVovens | ed Liban 


dvvauus avuTrépBAnTOs TOU VroAnPOérvTos cpO@ AoyiT MM. 


axkoAovOyow, which has most MS. authority, may very well be right, though 
it expresses an action or course of conduct rather than a condition of mind. 
But axoAovfovca would seem possible. Is not some word lost parallel to 
vrouevntun and governing the genitive Tov vroAnpOevTos, e.g. aroTeheoTIKi; 
which occurs a few lines below (piromovia é&te amoTedcaTiKn oF dv mpoéAnTaL)? 
The genitive has at present no construction. 


Ib. D. éNevOeproTns els 7 pos TO XenmatiCer Oat ws Oel" 7 pda Oeats KOL KTHOW 
ovalas ws del. 
Were mpoc@ecos right, only one part of liberality would be given, and 


that the less obvious part. Read mrpdeows, comparing Ar. Eth. 2.7.1107 b 12, 13, 
where TpoEeris and Art are contrasted in this matter. 


Ib.E. peyadorpérea akiwow Kata Aoyiruov opOov Tov cEeuvoraror. 
The latter words can hardly mean anything. Read Tov ceuvorarou, 
depending on a€iwors. 


Immediately below (under ayyivoia) prefix év to exaotw. Cf. for instance 
Ar. Eth. 2.9. 1109 a 24, where croxacrixy occurs just before. 


413A. Gyabov TO avToU Evexey <alpeTdov>? 


Lb. B. aiperts Sokimacia opOn Hy pay? Wevdrjs> ? A aiperts is not bound 
to be right, and the word came, as we know, to imply error. On the other 
hand, in C (adjOea es ev kaTapacet Kat aropacet’ éricTyun adnOwv) we seem 
to need the addition of op@y to é&us. 
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. e , / A 4 e , , , 4 ¢ 
Lbid. opovoia Kowwva Tov OYTWY aTavTwY’ cuudwVa vonuaTwY Kal UTO- 
AnMMATwv, 
Tov ovtwy, which would mean property, is palpably wrong. Tov év vw 
+S “A l4 ° A 
ovrwy would make sense; or Tov OyvTwy may be a mistake for Twv vonuaTur, 


414C. alaOyow buys dopa’ vod Kivyoiss \uyis dia ocdmatos eicdyyedors 
els @pas avOpwTrwr, ad’ hs yiryverar \buxis Goyos dvvams yvwopirTiKy dia THMaATOS. 

els wpas is not very intelligible, and there is good evidence against evs. 
Perhaps we should read etcayyeAows dopas and perhaps too avOpare. 


Ilept AIKAIOY. 


372A. TO dlkaov would hardly be defined as ra vomeC omeva dikaua. 
Should not the last word be omitted? 


373 A. Greater and less are distinguished by measure (uérpov) and pera 
Tov yétTpov by the measuring art: light and heavy by weight (era@Qu0s) and 
peta Tov ota0uot by the weighing art: ti de dn; Ta dikata Kal Ta GduKa Tit 
TKOTOUVTES OLAYIYVOTKOMEY OPyavy; Kal peTAa TOU Gpyavou Tin Téexvn TpdcOe” ; 

I hardly know what the editors suppose zpdécQev to mean, but it is 
tolerably clear that the real word was mpocOes, add, tell me also. 


374B. ovTos aowds is not possible, though aodds at the end of the 
dialogue is. We should add 6 (perhaps in both places) or write aowos. At 
the end of the wept apetas read <rois> cTwpévors, the loss of tois being possibly 
due to the -ra of the verb. 


DEMODOCVS. 


382C. Tay aOpwrev dé twa (not Tiva) will suit tovro Evyywpety best. 


l6.D. wmapyet should be vrapée, as petauedyjoe shows. So in 383E 
the repeated é¢udanovor proves that we need AéEovor. It is remarkable how 
blind editors always are to this most common error of MSS., the putting of 
presents for futures. 


384DE. Three times zpooycee might with advantage, I think, be turned 
into 7poojxev; but none of the three cases absolutely requires it. 


oN oO nw 4 b rn 4) a 3 YA - ~ 9 , 4 
386B. éav odv Tois pev otkeiot dat, Tois 0 ayvwres, Tas OU denoEL TOUS 
5 4 6 ry te cas ° 9 “~ A ’ b] \ ie , 
avTous wadAov avtwy (so Schneider for avtw) aicrous VOULC EL ; OU yap Omolws 
TlieToUs avTous de voiCetv TOUS Olkelous Kal TOUS ayvwTas, 
° e ~ ° 
I can make no sense of the central clause in this, was ov dejoe K.7TA. 
a A @ \ A 3. 
Words such as wae ov derer Tovs avTOUs TOUS Mey TTOV ToUs de MGAXNOV aUTa@V 
° . ° \ 
miaTous vouiCey ; would be intelligible, though I am not sure about tous avrous 
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+m A 9 , ? \ A A ~ 4 VY =® 
and aQuT@y ; Or such as wwe ov denoet auTous Tous pev MaAAOV ToUS dé TTOV 
TLETOUS voutCety 3 


SISYPHUS. 


387C. domep Kat ov deddEacat evBouros eivar eis THY BapoaNiwy. 


Perhaps tis for eis. It is not meant that he is the only or the most 
sagacious citizen, 


b) a 4 ~ 
[b.D. axediaQovra eye Str dv Tvyy, etkaCovTa Kal KaTa TavTA avTY, 
oomep Kal of aptiaCovTes K.T.A. 


N Q ee. e lai °,e e ° 
kal KaTa TavTa avTw seems to need some addition to give it a sense. 
<xpemevor> avtw? 


388B. The ay in womep yap ay is out of place. Read yap oy, a 
common combination. — 


Ib6.D. ovde ovr’ éCijret, Omou Vv efeupely avTOV, et joel, GAN e&qupev dy 
evbéws. 

Here on the other hand we need ay with éGjre, as with eEjupev, and it 
must be inserted. 

So again in 389C doa rye vomiCers oiov Té TL eivat avOpoirm Tept movotkis 
BovreverOa .. . dws 9 KiOapicréoy ety avt@ GAO TL... TomTéov, the optative 
em shows that a@v must have stood somewhere in the first clause (unless 
indeed we add it to em itself); and in Eryxias 393 E éxyorr’ av elreiv pou Ti 
est avOpwrw mreictov akiov KTHua; Goa ye TovTO O KTycapevos avOpwros pica 
BovAevorro Tre pt TouTou, OTws dv PéATICTA dam par TolTo K.7.A, it is required 
with dpicra (probably dpicr dv) Bovdevorro. Perhaps it should also follow 
evropiay, 20. 392D, but there it is not indispensable. 


388 E. oxome oy, not dé, 


390B. doxeite ... xaOjoOa should be doxeire, it seems to me you sat. 
Ibid, ravra poi Te eivar TeTavypéva mpos cé... Toi TE OUK éoToVdaT MEWS 
amrodedety Oat, 


Surely azodedéyOa, the rare passive use. Otherwise there is no new 
point in the clause, such as the antithesis of the two persons with te and 
Kai requires, 


Ib.c. ovdev éEevpicxerat GAXo dv (To BovdevcacOa) } Omep ériotiun TE 
Kal eikacia Kal oyediarpuos. 


emis Tin gives exactly the wrong sense as 387E tells us sotidem verbis, 


4 N A >] , , , 4 , 
O7Ep TO My EewloTaMevOY TWA... OlLaMavTEVOMEVvOY Kal TKXed1aCovTa k.7.A, (quoted 
NO, IX. VOL. III. B 
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above) and 388A pydev émirrapevoy. As eikacia and oyedsacuos are repeated 
from 387 E, so possibly émiorijun stands for wavreta answering to dcauavTevopevor, 
if the corruption is not more considerable. 


Jb.D. Omit te between av’roi and avrav, The repetition of arep shows 
that of te GAAor dnuovpyot dmavtes is the subject of dvabépove, and that 
there should be no comma after dzrarTes, 


ERYXIAS. 


393A. Kal doxei Kal ote wA€oy TavTwy TovnpoTaTos 7) Gow TAOVTWTATOS, 
OUTWS WOT El K.T.A. 

aAéov should certainly be wAéovt (corresponding to dc), and ors, I think, 
tocovTw, Tos- having been absorbed in the ending of wAovcwra-Tos. 


394 E. % TovTov pev xatadpoveiy <ol> Tous avOpmrovs? 

397 E. Omit ayaoy after Tay avOparewr. 

AOL B. ovx or 7 ovx éoTw 6 Tt ypouea seems needed. 
402 A (init.), é& te dedueda, not deoiueBa, and D exropiCouea, 


402c. As the text stands, Eryxias is made to say ‘I am quite per- 
suaded that what is useless cannot be money (ovde xpjuata éorw) and that 
useful money ts one of the most useful things for this purpose (kat OTe Tov 
Xpusywrarwy éotl mpos TovTO xXpyuaTa Ta xpioyua): but not that money is 
useless for practical purposes (roy Piov), as by its means we provide ourselves 
with things we want (Ta ézrijdea). The words in italics seem mere 
nonsense. What is useful money? what is ¢hzs purpose? If too the sentence 
meant anything, it would simply anticipate ‘but not that money is useless,’ 
to which it is formally opposed. I can only infer that we must omit it, and 
am unable to suggest how it got in. It has no appearance of being a cor- 
ruption of something else, nor can it be put later in the sentence without 
considerable changes. 


403E. The imperfect xateyp@vro is as inappropriate as édokeite in 
Sisyphus 390B above. What we want is the optative kataypwvto like 
épyacowro two lines below. 


avTey cannot be right either, as there is nothing for it to refer to. 
Perhaps avtois, as we have just below avtois ois (an inversion of order for 
ois avrois) kataxpwueOa, and 4028 ois un avTois xpameBa, 


\ “A ’ ° ° 
404A. Tpos THv avTov épyaciay is neither grammar nor sense. Read 
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Thy avTwv, as in B and several other places. tyv TovtTwy would not, I think, 
make sense. There is nothing tovtwy could refer to. 


9 , Oy ou 7 , b) & 4 ef of ) > 
Ib.E. éemitipny 7} dvvarro akovew é€k Tov py Olov Te. olov T’ <elval>? 


u 


Lbid. datvorro yap dv evlore pox Onpa T pay ara 7 pos ayabov Tt xpijonov 
eivar’ ert d€ padAov Kat emt TovTov dy cpavepa ryevorro. 

Apparently the two adjectives have exchanged terminations. We want 
Xprowa and avepor. 


405 B. After a remark made by Socrates we find instead of an answer 
or comment from Eryxias the strange words épy yap ottws, ws éuot Soxei 
(quite unmeaning in the context), and then Socrates continues his argument. 
Does this not stand for the assenting olrw yap, éi, Kat éuot doce? ws and 
kat are liable to interchange. I doubt whether odrw yap, ws éuot doxe? would 
be idiomatic. Scwv dvev my oldv Te yiyverOa needs a Ti after Te, as in 402 B. 
Tovro refers to it. 


AXIOCHUS. 


U4 z 
366 D. pacar av col TavTA ad pyynsovevow. 


Probably dy for d. 
H. RICHARDS. 


ENNIVS ANNALES 567 (VAHLEN). 


THE line is preserved in a passage of Consentius ‘De Barbarismis et 
Metaplasmis’ (Keil’s Gramm. Lat. v. p. 400, 9): sicut Lucilius ‘ore corupto’; 
dempsit enim unam litteram per metaplasmum, r; et Ennius ‘huic statuam,’ etc. 

I cannot emend the line, but I can give a fuller apparatus criticus for it 
than Vahlen’s, having lately had an opportunity of looking at the two MSS. 
in which this treatise of Consentius is extant. The one (the only one known 
to Vahlen) is at Munich (lat. 1466), a ninth century MS., shewing Insular (Irish 
or English) influence (with fi ‘haec,’ hnt ‘habent,’ hs ‘huius,’ etc.). The other 
(cf. Winstedt in Amer. Journ. Phil. xxvi. 22) is a Fulda MS. in Irish script of 
the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century, now in the University 
Library at Basle (F Ill. 15°). 

The Munich codex (M) writes the line like this: 


huic statuam statui maiorum obatu athenis. 


A corrector, who uses dark purple ink, has written above the o of odatu some- 
thing which Vahlen prints & But this ‘et’-ligature, still used by us in the 
contraction ‘etc.’, is not what the corrector has written. His letters probably 
are meant for ‘et,’ since the conjunction has a very similar form on other pages 
of the MS. (eg. 35 v, 38 r). Still it is just conceivable that they are meant 
for ‘eius, in which case the word would be a mere explanatory gloss of mazorum, 
and would not be intended as a word of the verse of Ennius. The part played 
by this corrector is so slight that it is impossible to say whether he used a MS. 
(the original or a new MS.) for his corrections. 

The Basle codex (B) writes the line thus: 


huic statuam statui maiorum orbatur athenis. 


A corrector, who certainly used the original of B for his corrections, has added 
in the margin the word morbo. This word (unlike his corrections elsewhere) 
he has enclosed in a ring of dots; and since he has put three dots above 
orbatur in the text it is clear that he means szorbo to stand in some relation 
to orbatur. The important question for us is whether morbo was a variant in 
the original. It may be a mere fancy of mine, but the impression which this 
marginal adscript leaves on me is that of a mere capricious conjectural 
emendation. The corrector, I believe, saw that orbatur yielded no sense, and 
capriciously substituted for it morbo; although I must confess that morbo does 
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not seem much more intelligible than orbdatur, and I readily allow that in 
future attempts to emend the line the possibility that sorbo gives a clue must 
not be ignored. 

For the present however let us confine our attention to the two variants 
obatu (M) and orbatur (B). Which is original? To my mind, orvbatur. The 
obatu of M seems to me a scribe’s attempt to adapt the word to Consentius’ 
account of the ‘demptio litterae r’ This is a natural explanation of how odatu 
came to be substituted for ovbatur, but it would not be so easy to explain 
orbatur as a corruption of obatu. 

One other item has to be added to our ‘apparatus criticus. After quoting 
the line, Consentius proceeds: ‘et hic quoque per metaplasmum dempsit 
litteram r.’ In B there is over 7 a suprascript s, by the scribe himself, I think, 
not by the corrector. But, I take it, no one can doubt that what Consentius 
wrote was ‘litteram r.’ Another thing is equally certain; that a scansion like 
-ati a- is impossible in Ennius’ hexameters. 

W. M. LINpDsay. 


NOTES ON THE ACHARNIJANS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


34. X@ Telwy amiy. 

The allusion is obviously to the street-cries of Athens, Diphilus ap. Athen, 
ii. 55 cata Tv Odov TwArciv TepiTaTav BovrAouat |. poda padavidas x.r-A. Dicaeopolis 
longs for his country-deme O¢ ovderwror eizev' avOpaxas wpiw. A parallel to 
apiwy ‘one who shouts zpiw’ is Hesychius ByBiv rpoBarov; cf. Cratinus F7% 43 
0 6 nAiws woTep tpoBaTov Bi Bai AEeywv Badi€er. 


6 al ee 4 v4 an. 
QO 7 TEPL AKPaY KAMTTWY VEWTOLKOY TKOTELS ; 


Wilamowitz (Hermes xiv. 184) would delete this line. So Rutherford, 
Schol. Aristoph. ii. 274. ‘The second part of this line as tinkered into shape 
by redactors is nothing but an adscript to vavdapxrov BAéres; showing that 
some commentator translated it as “Do you inspect an arsenal?”’ On this 
hypothesis it is difficult to account for the pointed ep! dkpav xaumrwv which 
the Schol. rightly takes as referring to slow and self-important gait—dafiwuatuas 
tovros. Presumably Pseudartabas enters at line 61, and veers slowly round in 
front of the Prytanes at 94-7. For oxomveiv=‘to look out for, cf. Lys. 426 
cudev To@Y GAN % KamnAciov cxovav. The metaphor in 96-7 is suggested by 
the vavs in vavpapxrov. Hdt. ix. 8 rov "IoOuov éretxeov Kai opt Hv mpos TéAet 
(sc. To TeiAxos from éreixeor). 


272-3 Should these lines not be transposed? é« tov PéANews according to 
Van Leeuwen is to be taken with Oparray. But (1) we should expect a repeated 
article before the preposition. In Eup. 77. 235 gore dé tis OjrAea Pirokevos ex 
Atopetwy the é« Atoueiwy is influenced by the és; (2) geAAedvs seems to have 
denoted any rough or stony ground—Harpocr. 181.9 ta werpwdy Kai atyiBora 
xXwpia PedAXAEas éexadovy. Thus the é« cannot denote origin as in Eupolis. It does 
not seem to have been noticed that Suidas favours transposition.—rov Zrpupodwpov 
Opatrrav éx tov PeAXews KAérToveav. This also gives better sense, vAndopov 
repeating and explaining «Aérrovcay. 


204. avti O dy éorecapyy ov ticat’ adr aKovoarTe. 

icar R, iore A, tate + I’. No emendation yet proposed is quite satisfactory. 
Dobree’s ovx tore ws is impossible. The anticipatory accus. does not stand after 
the clause which it is meant to anticipate. Elmsley’s ovx ior é7’ gives the 
wrong sense; we want ovx« tsre 7w. Van Leeuwen adopts Hamaker’s ingenious 
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axovcaT’ GAN axovcate: but it is hard to see how this could have generated 
the MSS. readings. I venture to suggest ov« yoar’: this is no answer to the 
avTt totas airias of 286. Dicaeopolis sticks to the jog-trot trochaics; the hit 
at the lyric violence of the Acharnians is quite in the manner of Comedy, 
which never tries to disguise the fact that its characters are merely players 
after all. See inter alia the references to the Eccyclema 408, to the Spectators 496, 
to the Choregus 1150, to the Anapaests 627. 


338-339 GANa vuvt rA€y’ ef cor doxet Tov Te Aake- 
Oaovioy avTov OTL TH TPOTH TovTTL Piros. 

So R, ¢idAov vulg. The weak point of the MSS. reading is the avrov. 
Herwerden (Vindiciae Aristoph. p. 6) suggests aytizadoyv, which is mere verbiage ; 
Kock (Verisimzlia) atvecov 6rw, but the simple atvety is alien to Comedy. May 
we not read airoQev 6rw. The first A\éye is ‘Speak, the key-word of the previous 
scene, and marks the concession. The Aéye to be supplied after the te is ‘say,’ 
with which tov Aaxedaiwouoy is anticipatory accus. The repetition of the verb 
in slightly different sense is too common to need illustration; cf. Pind. Pyth. 1. 40, 
Eur. /.7. 279-80. avro0ev dtm is near the ductus, and facilitates the mental 
repetition of Aéye. For Aéyev airoer, cf. Plato Symp. 213 A, Gorg. 470B. 


412 arap Ti Ta paki ék Tpaywdlas éyxets. 

For the logical weakness of this line see Bachmann Cow. 7, Richards CR. 
IQ0I, p. 355. Comedy is often illogical, but generally when the illogicality is 
funny. There is a good instance in Ran. 657 thy axavOay é£eAe, where Xanthias 
excuses his ouor, as if the prick of a thorn were not as conclusive a test of 
divinity as the stroke of the lash. ti ta pak eis x.7.A. and ti Ta fake; 9 ’kK K.T.A. 
have been suggested. The true reading may be 

arap Tl Ta pak’; eg Tpaywoiay exes 

ecOnr éXevyy; 
a@rap ti Ta paxe; is a natural ‘cry of surprise, and is supported by the parallel 
scene in Zkhesm. 186 tis 4 otody; For the poetic principle involved cf. 
Thesm. 165-6 avros te Kados Hv Kal Kados nuricxero' | dia TOUT ap avTov Kal 


Kan Wv Ta Opayara. 


717-8 The meaning of this locus conclamatus can hardly be ‘And for all 
time to come we must banish or, if he have already gone into exile, must fine—. 
An accused person frequently left Attica to escape sentence of death; he would 
hardly leave Attica to escape sentence of exile. Besides this fiscal process has 
nothing to do with sentences of expulsion. The old man of the epirrhema leaves 
the court complaining that he has lost the wherewithal to buy his coffin; the 
same sort of misfortune must be the burden of the ant-epirrhema. é£edAavvew 
is used of the homoeopathic treatment in Antiphanes 77. 300 otvw (de det) Tov 


oivov efeAavvew, | cadmiyyt Ty odATIyya, TH KypuKt Tov PowrTa,... avOadiay 
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avOadia, KadXicrpatoyv mayepy, | orace oracw, waxy maxny, UTwmiots de TUKTHY,| 
movm Tovoy, Oikyn Oikny, yuvaiKt Thy yuvaika, and it is homoeopathic treatment that 
Aristophanes is advocating here. It can hardly be a coincidence that the 
repetition of cognates and the use of éfeAavyvew where its ordinary sense is 
inadmissible, occur here together. xdv gvyy tis Gymsovv is obviously parenthetical. 
I suggest «dv TUxnTe, 2. Kav TUxnte (Eymovvtes) Equotv. ‘And for all time 
to come you must work off, dispose of, and fine, if you do fine, the old man 
by means of the old man and the young man by means of the young.’ 


772 at Ans, Wepidov pot wept OupeTiday adrwv. 


The MSS. here @uuaridav, R Ouunridav, Suid. Ovunridwyv, Berlin Papyri Ouuirav. 
The ordinary form is dAes @vuira. Editors follow Ahrens in taking @umuriday 
as Gen. Plur. of Ouuiris assuming by pure conjecture that dXes may have been 
feminine in Doric. I venture to suggest that @uuyriday and Ounariday are both 
corruptions of an original Ouua:ridav. The Megarian must bet with Attic salt, 
for he has none of his own, cf. 814; how he is going to pay if he loses, is another 
matter. Aristophanes puns on @uuirnys and Ouuartidns the name of an Athenian 
deme. Etym. Magnum p. 288 éxwumdovvto yap of ’Axapveis ws aypioe Kat 
akAnpot, ILoramsor dé ws padiws dexouevor Tovs Tapeyypagpous, Oumarrida de Kat 
IIpooraAtio: ws Stkacrixol. Ovumaitiday adwy is the sort of stake that a sceptic 
like Dicaeopolis might be expected to deposit; cf. Plut. 730 o£er duémevos Dpyrriw. 
Schol. ad loc. wiuxpot yap of Xpyrrioe Kal cvKopavrai. 


1096 <vyKAye Kal deirvov tis évoxevaleTw. 


fvykAye if right can only mean ‘Lock up’ (sc. rv Ovpay). Is this not a 


little previous? The viands are outside, no doubt; but the dinner-basket is 
still within. See line 10098. 

I suggest cuyxAaeé vuv' ‘You can go to the deuce with her.’ You are 
a pair of kaxodaimoves. 1131 kAaew xerevwv Aauaxov tov Topyacov. The asyndeton 
in the following clause is justified by the brusquerie of Dicaeopolis. évaxevaférw 
is, I think, quite genuine. It is regularly used ‘de vestitu et cultu,’ but there 
does not seem to be any reason why it should not here be used of ‘arranging in’ 
the kioryn. There is at least one other instance, Diphilus /7 89 dozep kavovy 
fol avr everkevacmevoy. ed oakevaterw (Haeberlin, Herwerden) is open to at 
least as grave an objection. It would certainly suggest cooking the dinner, 
and Dicaeopolis has himself been chef. 


1082 Bovre pwaxerOa Cypvdvy terparriry ; 


The traditional view of this passage seems to be the correct one. Dicaeopolis 
picks up four of the feathers from the birds he has plucked, and throws himself 
into a fighting attitude. There is no lack of point if we assume with Willems 
that Geryon was the patron-saint of Attic Cooks as Keraon and Matton were 
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the patrons of their professional brethren at Sparta (Bulletin de 1’ Académie Royale 
de Belgique, 1903, p. 26). Dicaeopolis is now occupied with his cuisine. 

Van Leeuwen’s conjecture, ['ypuvdvy tetparrite; has met with considerable 
favour. Its simplicity is certainly attractive, but stubborn facts are against it. 
(1) Lamachus is not wearing his helmet at all (cf. 1103, 1107), so that he is 
not terpamtiAos at present. (2) There is not the slightest ground for assuming 
that Lamachus’ helmet ever had four plumes. Lamachus himself is only 
cognizant of two; cf. 1103 éveyxe detpo Tw wTépw Tw ’k Tov Kpavovs. The 
taxiarch’s insignia included a triple crest, Pax 1173-4; but the combination 
of crest and plumes is purely tragic. It is significant that the helmet of. 
Herakles on the Assteas-vase at Madrid has three crests and two plumes 
like that of Lamachus. This gives us a pretty combination in 572ff. The 
Bwporoxos is pitted against the miles gloriosus; Dicaeopolis with the pointed 
carnival-cap to miAdidiov (cf. Dieterich, Pulcinella, 156 ff), Lamachus with the 


hero’s helm. 
W. RENNIE. 


October 8, 1908. 


COULD ANCIENT SHIPS WORK TO WINDWARD? 


WHEN Caesar sailed to Britain in 55 B.c. he was obliged to leave behind 
eighteen transports which had his cavalry on board and had been prevented 
by adverse winds from joining the rest of the fleet. These vessels, like those 
which carried the infantry, were of native Gallic build, and were doubtless 
sailed by Gallic seamen, who were familiar with the conditions of navigation 
in the Channel. On the fourth day after Caesar landed in Britain they set 
sail with a light breeze. All went well until they were approaching the British 
coast and were descried from the Roman camp when, as Caesar says, 

‘such a violent storm suddenly arose that none of them could keep their course, but 
some were carried back to the point from which they had started, while the others 
were swept down in great peril to the lower and more westerly part of the island. 


They anchored notwithstanding, but as they were becoming waterlogged, were forced 
to stand out to sea in the face of night, and make for the continent.’ } 


‘The brief sentences’—so I wrote in my recent book on Axczent Britain— 
‘tell a tale which cannot be mistaken. The ships which were swept down 
past the Foreland and the Dover cliffs scudded before the north-easterly gale; 
and, although they were of course in no danger of being driven ashore, they 
were in great peril, because only the most watchful steering could prevent 
them from broaching to: if a heavy sea struck the stern, it might swing the 
vessel round, and in a moment she would be overset and founder. The ships 
which were carried back to the point from which they had started were of 
course handled differently. A sailing-vessel, caught by a gale, must either run 
before the wind or lie to.2 With these vessels the latter course was adopted. 
Carrying only just enough sail to keep them steady, they were laid to on 
the port tack; and once they had drifted past Cape Grisnez into comparatively 
sheltered water, they were able to stand in for the shore and make the port 
of Ambleteuse.’ ® 

When I wrote these words I believed, as I do still, that ancient ships 
could work to windward: but the truth of this view has not yet been estab- 
lished ; and I therefore propose to examine the evidence. 


1Tanta tempestas subito coorta est ut nulla earum 
cursum tenere posset, sed aliae eodem unde erant 
profectae referrentur, aliae ad inferiorem partem 
insulae, quae est propius solis occasum, deicerentur ; 
quae tamen ancoris iactis cum fluctibus complerentur, 


necessario aduersa nocte in altum prouectae con- 
tinentem petierunt.—&.G. iv. 28, §§ 2-3. 

On the meaning of aduersa nocte see my Ancien. 
Britain, p. 598, n. 2. 


2 See p. 32, 2u/fra. 3 Ancient Britain, p. 319 


| 
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I have proved in Axczent Britain that Caesar’s cavalry transports sailed 
from Ambleteuse,! and that the camp from which they were descried just before 
the storm was at or near Walmer;? but if any one who has read the book 
does not accept the proof, he may adopt any other theory which pleases him 


without disturbing the ensuing argument. Indeed every other theory implies 


not only that the transports could work to windward, but that they could sail 
closer to the wind than a modern schooner.’ 

Caesar’s transports doubtless resembled those of the Veneti, whose build 
and construction he has described in a well-known chapter* without telling 
us any thing about their masts and yards or the cut of their sails. They 
were more flat-bottomed than Italian ships and had considerable sheer: but 
their most important characteristic was great strength; and it is worthy of 
remark that their anchors had chain cables of iron. 

James Smith of Jordanhill, the author of Zhe Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, of which Whewell said that ‘no finer piece of demonstrative writing 
had appeared since the time of Paley,’® argued that ancient ships could ‘make 
good a course of about seven points from the wind.’® His opinion was based 
partly upon a study of the voyage of St. Paul from Sidon to Malta, partly 
upon a passage in which Cicero, describing his voyage from Cilicia to Athens, 
says ‘we had encountered contrary winds and sailed slowly and with difficulty’ 
(cum sane aduersis uentis ust essemus tardeque et incommode nauigassemus).’ In 
his dissertation on the ships of the ancients Smith remarks that ‘we have no 
information as to the exact angle with the wind at which an ancient ship 
could sail. It must, however, he continues, ‘have been less than eight points, 
but more than six, the usual allowance for a modern [square-rigged] 
merchant-ship in moderate weather. I have, therefore, in my calculations taken 
seven as the mean between these extremes.’ Smith gives no reasons for 
assuming that an ancient Mediterranean ship could not sail as close to the 
wind as a modern merchant-ship, the rig of which is very different; but 
probably it could not make good a course as near the wind. Captain Iron, 
the harbour-master of Dover, writes to me, ‘I should say they would lay as 
close to the wind as a square-rigged sailing-vessel of the present day—between 
6 and 7 points—but would make much more leeway. The illustrations of 
ancient ships that I have seen give one the idea that the crafts were not 
shaped to have much grip of the water.’ 

It is well known that the Mediterranean merchant-ships of the time of 
St. Paul depended for propulsion principally upon one large square sail. The 
mainmast was nearly amidships,—slightly before the centre. Above the main- 
sail a triangular topsail was hoisted in suitable weather: a small square sail 


1 Ancient Britain, pp. 581-3, 593, 613, 639. > The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed., 
2 7b. pp. 595-665. 1880, p. viii. 

7b. pp. 581-3, 613, 624-5, 639, 643, 740-1. ° Lb. ps 75 7 Fam. xiv. 5, §1. 

4 B.G. iii. 13. 8 The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1880, 


p. 215. 
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was set on a low sloping foremast, not unlike a bowsprit; and some ships 
had a mizen-mast, which carried a square sail, as well. 

M. Jules Vars, in his interesting handbook, L’art nautique dans lantiquité? 
which is based upon A. Breusing’s Die Nautik der Alten,> affirms that “no 
text definitely proves that the ancients knew how to sail close-hauled and to 
tack’ (‘aucun passage ne prouve formellement, chez les anciens, quiils aient 
connu Zallure du plus pres et le louvoyage’). The passage which I have 
quoted from Cicero, and which M. Vars does not mention, would be conclusive 
if we could be sure that he used the words contrariis uentis strictly; but 
it might perhaps be argued that he only meant unfavourable winds. It is 
certain and universally admitted that ancient ships could sail with the wind 
abeam; but such a wind may have been called unfavourable. Still, it must 
be remembered that a ship sailing with the wind abeam would, even in 
moderate weather, make some lee-way; and therefore, in order to keep her 
course, she would occasionally have to lie within less than eight points of the 
wind, 

James Smith quotes a passage from Pliny’s MWatural History,A—‘tisdem 
autem uentis zz contrarium nauigatur prolatis pedibus. The last two words 
mean ‘carrying the corners of the sails®> forward, so as to bring the sails 
towards a line with the axis of the ship; in other words, nauzgatur prolatis 
pedibus might be accurately translated by ‘it is common to sail close-hauled.’ 
But the exact sense of the passage depends upon the meaning of 2” contrarium. 
Smith® infers from these words that ancient ships ‘could sail on opposite 
tacks’: M. Vars, on the other hand, thinks that we are only justified in 
concluding that they could sail at right angles to the direction of the same 
wind either to the left or to the right; that is, that if, for example, the wind 
blew from the west, it was possible to sail either due north or due south. 
It seems to me that Pliny’s observation might bear either meaning: anyhow 
I agree with M. Vars that it does not prove that ancient ships could tack. 
But, for the reason which I have already given, it does prove that they could 
lie (though not necessarily that they could make good a course) within less 
than eight points of the wind. 

M. Vars then examines the well-known passage in which Lucian’ uses 
the words zpos avtiovs rovs “Ernaias zAayafovras (‘beating up [?] against the 
contrary Etesian winds’). "Avtiovs is equivalent to Cicero’s aduersis; and the 
circumstances of Cicero’s voyage were doubtless analogous to those of the final 


176. pp. 190-206; Pliny, Mat. Hist. xix. 1 (1), $5; 
C. Torr’s Anczent Ships, 1894, pp. 89, 91, and his 
article—NAVIS—in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. des 
ant. grecques et rom., 36° fasc., 1904, p. 38. Cf. 
Jahrbuch des Katserlich-Deutschen archiéol. Instituts, 
vii. 1892 (1893), pp. 50-1. 

Page 185 (A. Breusing, Dze Nautik der Alten, 
p- 152). 

3M. Vars’s book is described on the title-page as 
‘d’aprés A. BREUSING (Die Nautik der Alten).’? In 


every passage to which I have referred I have 
compared the French with the German, and find 
that it is virtually a translation. I quote, however, 
from M. Vars’s book (giving the references to Breusing 
in brackets) because many people who can read 
French easily do not know German. 

4ii. 47 (48), § 128. 

5C. Torr, Anczent Ships, p. 96, n. 206. 

8p. 125, note. 

7 Nav. 9. 
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stage of that which Lucian describes. A corn-ship bound for Italy sailed in seven 
days from Alexandria to Acamas, a cape on the north-west coast of Cyprus. 
The wind then veered to the north-west; and the ship was obliged to run 
before it to Sidon. Thence she sailed in a heavy gale between Cyprus and 
Asia Minor, and on the tenth day after her departure from Sidon reached 
the Chelidonian Isles. After sailing past Lycia she entered the Aegean Sea, 
and, beating up(?) against the Etesian winds, anchored in the Piraeus on the 
seventieth day of the voyage. 

M. Vars begins by remarking that the mere fact that a ship bound from 
Alexandria to Italy was obliged to sail not in the direction of Crete but in 
that of Acamas proves that she could not sail within less than eight points 
of the wind. The conclusion is hasty. Even now sailing-vessels do not 
commonly begin voyages by beating up against unfavourable winds. Assuming, 
with James Smith, that the Alexandrian ship could just make good a course 
within seven points, she could only have sailed direct to Crete by making a 
long series of tacks; and her captain might hope that, after passing Acamas, 
he would get a wind which would be favourable for a westward voyage along 
the coast of Asia Minor, and would actually gain time. But this is not all. 
Ships which could only make good a course within seven points in moderate 
weather, and which made excessive lee-way, would gain little or nothing by 
tacking with strong winds: moreover, having no compasses, they would be in 
danger, when out of sight of land, of losing their reckoning. Assuming that 
ancient ships could work to windward, there was therefore a sufficient reason 
for their tacking as seldom as possible. 

What were the Etesian winds with which the Alexandrian ship had to 
contend on her voyage through the Aegean? M. Vars remarks truly enough 
that the term denotes winds which blew steadily during a certain part of the 
year, but the direction of which was different in different regions. Pliny,? he 
says, states that in Spain and Asia they blew from the east, in the Black Sea 
from the north, elsewhere from the south; while Captain John Stewart observes 
that in the Archipelago ‘the most prevailing winds are the N.E., or Etesian 
winds, which blow fresh and almost constantly for several months in the autumn,’ 
and that ‘ N.W. winds now and then come in violent squalls, but they are neither 
so common nor so lasting as the north and N.E. winds.’? According to the latest 
edition of the Mediterranean Pilot; ‘the prevailing winds in the Archipelago are 
from the northward between N.W. and N.E. Northerly winds commence early 
in June and blow almost constantly until September. M. Vars admits that 


1 Dart nautique dans Vantiguité, p. 186 (Breus- Myra was longer than to Crete, and, moreover, Caesar 
ing, p- 154). Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay (S¢. Paul, _ sailed direct from Asia or Rhodes to Alexandria (B.C. 
the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1895, p. 319) iii. 106, § 1; Col. Stoffel, Aust. de Jules César,— 
asserts that ‘no ancient ship would have ventured Guerre civile, ii. 40-1, 255-6. 
to keep so much out to sea as to run intentionally 2 Nat. Hist. ii. 47 (48) , § 127. 
from Egypt to Crete . . . but [he adds] it is probable 8 Laurie’s Mediterranean Directory, ed. A. G. 
that this [St. Paul’s] Alexandrian ship had sailed Findlay, 1856, p. 267. 
direct to Myra across the Levant.” The voyage to 4 Vol. iii. 1899, pp. 469-70. 
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Lucian, like Aristotle! may have meant by ‘the Etesian winds’ winds which 
blew from the north or north-west. But, he insists, this concession does not 
affect the question: ‘it is quite inadmissible that the Alexandrian captain 
should have been obliged to tack for two months, sailing close-hauled against 
a north-east, and occasionally a north-west, wind, in order to fetch Athens from 
the Chelidonian promontory.’? Why is it ‘inadmissible, and why does M. Vars 
exaggerate into two months a space of time which, according to Lucian, was 
fifty-three days, less the time spent in sailing from Cyprus to Sidon and from. 
the Chelidonian promontory to the Aegean and the time during which the 
ship was wind-bound at Sidon? The word wzAayiagev, says M. Vars, ‘means 
simply that they sailed with the wind abeam, now on the port, now on the 
starboard side; that they steered westward when the wind was from the north, 
north-eastward when it was from the north-west; and that after a long voyage 
to-and-fro they arrived at Athens,’? 

This will not do. In what respect is M. Vars’s theory more admissible 
than the theory which he combats? The Etesian winds must have been 
extraordinarily complaisant if they kept shifting with the regular and nicely 
adjusted alternation which M. Vars’s theory demands. Besides, does not the 
original meaning of wAayiatew—‘to turn slantwise or obliquely ’—suggest that 
the ship’s head formed less than a right angle with the direction of the wind? 
As I have already shown,‘ it must have done so in any case when the wind 
was abeam; and it is to my mind incredible that Cicero’s aduerst uentz® and 
Lucian’s avrio. “Eryoiac did not sometimes blow at a less favourable angle. 

Let us now examine the story of the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul. 
The classical commentary is James Smith’s book; and there is hardly a single 
important controvertible statement in it from which M. Vars does not dissent. 
When St. Paul’s ship was caught by the gale she was off the south-western 
coast of Crete and east of the island of Clauda. For some distance she scudded, 
and then, in the comparatively smooth water under the lee of Clauda, took on 
board the boat, which she had hitherto towed. After recording this operation, 
the writer of Acts tells us that the crew, ‘fearing lest they should fall into 
the quicksands [Syrtis on the north coast of Africa], lowered the gear, and 
so were driven.’ ® 


The words yadacavres TO oxevos, 


which in the Authorized Version are 


translated by ‘strake sail,’ and which the revisers, following Smith, rendered 


1 of 5é [dveuor] Oépous, ws of érnolar Aeyomevor, ptt 
éxovres THv 7 dro Ths Apxrov pepouévwv Kal feprvpwv. 
—De mundo, 4. Caesar (B.C. ili. 107, § 1) states that 
the Etesian winds blew dead against ships bound from 
Alexandria to the province of Asia (efest7s . . . gut 
nauigantibus Alexandria flant aduersissimit uentz), 
which suggests that they blew from the north-west or 
north. 

2 ¢Tl est complétement inadmissible que le capitaine 
d’Alexandrie ait di Jouvoyer deux mois, en prenant 
Vallure du plus prés contre un vent du Nord-Est, et 
a Voccasion du Nord-Ouest, pour parvenir du cap 


Chélidonien 4 Athénes’ (L’art nautigue, etc., pp. 
167-8) [Breusing, p. 154]). 

3 “rrayidfew signifie simplement qu’on présenta 
tantét un bord, tantét autre au vent; qu’on gouvernat 
a Ouest par un vent du Nord et au Nord-Est par 
un vent du Nord-Ouest, et qu’aprés un long va-et- 
vient on arriva a Athénes’ (Z’art mautigue, etc., 
p. 188 [Breusing, pp. 184-5]). 

4 See p. 28, supra. 

5 See p. 27, supra. 

5 hoBovmevol re uh els Thy Ziprw éxrécwow, xaha- 
cavres TO okevos, olrws épépovto.—Acts, xxvii. 17. 
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by ‘lowered the gear,’ have of course given rise to much discussion. What 
was ‘the gear’? Smith, remarking that the object of lowering it was to avoid 
the Syrtis, concludes that it was the ‘gear connected with the fair-weather 
sails, and that ‘unless the main-yard was lowered when the ship was running 
before the wind, which we are not told was the case, it must have been 
done now’; but he observes that ‘this alone, however, was not sufficient to 
have kept the ship off a lee shore. There were but two ways by which that 
could have been effected. She might have been anchored, or her head might 
have been turned off shore, and such sail set as the violence of the gale would 
permit her to carry. We know that the first of the alternatives was not adopted ; 
we must therefore conclude that the last was, for by no other way could she 
have avoided the apprehended danger.’! Then, affirming that ‘a ship at sea, 
in a gale, must either scud or lie-to, and that ‘in the present case, to have 
adopted the former alternative would have been to have rushed on certain 
destruction, he concludes that the ship was laid to on the starboard tack, 
and that she drifted in this way for fourteen days until the crew became 
aware that she was close to land, when, after twice sounding and finding that 
the successive depths were twenty and fifteen fathoms, they anchored by the stern, 
and finally cut away the anchors, set the foresail, and ran the ship aground. 
St. Paul’s Bay, on the northern coast of Malta, where they made the land, 
is 476 miles from Clauda, and W. 8° N. of the point where the ship was 
caught by the gale. Smith calculates that the wind, which the writer of Acts 
calls Euvaguilo, blew from E.N.E.4N., and, moreover, he insists that it blew 
steadily from that point throughout the entire drift: he believes that the ship, 
when laid to, lay within just seven points of the wind; and he assumes that 
she made six points of lee-way, or half a point less than the maximum which, 
according to Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, a square-rigged merchant ship of 
the eighteenth century made in a heavy gale. 

Now the very first step in this argument, which Whewell followed with 
such submissive admiration, was made in the dark. Smith says that ‘it is not 
easy to imagine a more erroneous translation [of the words yadacavTes To 
oxevos| than that of our authorised version: “ Fearing lest they should fall into 
the quicksands, strake sail and so were driven” (ver. 17). It is in fact 
equivalent to saying that, fearing a certain danger, they deprived themselves 
of the only possible means of avoiding it.’ But although the effect of merely 
striking sail would have been that the ship would at once begin to drift 
towards the very place which they desired to avoid, her progress would have 
been so greatly retarded that fully eleven days would have elapsed before she 
could strike the Syrtis; and her captain, who knew the moods of a Levanter, 
might have expected that long before that time the gale would have spent 
itself or have ceased to blow from E.N.E.}N. Moreover, the translation which 
Smith substituted for ‘strake sail’—‘lowering the gear ’—was, in the sense 


1 The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1880, 2 Jb. pp. 102, 113-5, 124-36, 142-3. 
pp. 111-3. 
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which he attached to it, precisely the same. According to him, the gear was, 
as we have seen, ‘the gear connected with the fair-weather sails’ But (to 
say nothing of the fact that sail must have been shortened when the ship 
began to scud), since the mere lowering of this gear would, from his point 
of view, have been useless, he is obliged to assume that the ship was laid 
to under storm sails; and of this the writer of Acts says absolutely nothing. 
Sir William Ramsay,! who follows Smith, suggests that ‘perhaps the Greek 
(yaXacayres TO oKevos) might be taken as a technical term denoting the entire 
series of operations, slackening sail, but leaving- some spread for a special 
purpose.” But ‘the entire series of operations’ would have included not only 
‘leaving some [sail] spread for a special purpose’ but also (according to Smith) 
setting storm-sails and bringing the ship’s head from W.S.W.4S. to N. 
by W.1W., in other words, making it pass over an angle of 146° 15’. 
However, when a commentator is striving to force a reluctant text into agree- 
ment with a preconceived theory, one need not be extreme to point out that 
he is overloading the meaning of words. But, says Smith, ‘a ship at sea, in 
a gale, must either scud or lie-to.. Roughly speaking, and limiting the remark 
to sailing vessels, this is true enough. But a third course is sometimes adopted; 
and M. Vars argues with considerable force that it was adopted on this 
occasion.2, There is a contrivance called a floating anchor, a sea anchor, or a 
drogue, which has enabled many a fishing smack to weather the storms of 
the North Sea, and which was also, in some form or other, used in ancient 
times. It is commonly lowered over the bows, and opposes so much resistance 
to the water that it keeps the ship's head up to the wind, and so long as 
she has plenty of sea room, she rides safely and easily. M. Vars assumes that, 
in the case of St. Paul’s ship, it was lowered over the stern; and perhaps this is a 
fair assumption, although it is unlikely that Smith was right in affirming, without 
evidence, that the trading craft of the Mediterranean were built on the same 
lines at stem and stern.2 Let us, however, hear Sir William Ramsay. ‘ Dragging 
stones or weights at the end of ropes from the stern, which is the meaning 
elicited by some German commentators and writers on nautical matters, does 
not, he remarks, ‘appear to be intended as a joke; but how that meaning 
is to be got from the Greek words (xad\acavres to oxevos), I confess that I 
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1 St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, ends were alike” would be correct only in this very 


p. 329. limited sense :—In contrasting merchant-ships with 
2 L’art nautique, etc., pp. 224-31 (Breusing, pp. war-ships, one might say that the merchant-ships had 
178-82). both ends alike, as their stemposts sloped up from the 


3¢The forepart of the hull below the upper works 
differed but little in form from that of the ships of 
modern times; and as both ends were alike, if we 
suppose a full-built merchant-ship of the present day 
[1848] cut in two, and the stern half replaced by one 
exactly the same as that of the bow, we shall have 
a pretty accurate notion of what these ships were’ 
(The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1880, p. 182). 
Mr. Torr, whom I consulted, has very kindly written, 
‘I should say that his [Smith’s] statement that ‘‘ both 


water-line in much the same way as their sternposts, 
whereas in war-ships the stemposts sloped the other 
way to join the ram. In other words, the statement 
would be true (so far as it is true at all) only of the 
appearance of the ships as seen from the side. Ido 
not think it would be true of the appearance of the 
ships as seen from above: they would be wider at the 
stern than at the bows.’ 

4 St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 


Pp. 330. 


ee 
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cannot see. Then has the professor never heard of a sea anchor, and does 
he not know that it is attached to a hawser and let go over the bows like 
an ordinary anchor? Is it not a ‘gear, and is it not ‘lowered’? Unless 
the writer of Acts omitted to mention the most important incident of the 
whole voyage, the gear which was lowered can only have been a sea anchor. 
It may of course be objected that if the gale continued to blow from E.N.E.4N,, 
the ship would, sea anchor notwithstanding, have ultimately drifted on to the 
Syrtis. But the writer of Acts does not say that the gale throughout was an 
Euraguilo; and if you ask seamen who know the Eastern Mediterranean 
whether they ever experienced or heard of a gale which blew fourteen days 
continuously in that sea from east-north-east, their faces will be eloquent.t 
M. Vars is of course obliged to assume that the wind gradually shifted from 
east-north-east to south;? and Smith appeals to Captain J. Stewart, who states 
that northerly winds die away gradually; but the captain was speaking of the 
Archipelago* Moreover, M. Vars’s theory enables him to assign the proper 
The author of 
Acts, in the twenty-seventh verse of his twenty-seventh chapter, says ‘we were 
driven up and down® in [the sea of] Adria’ (S.adepomevwy juav ev tH ’Adpia). 
But, according to Smith,® dcadepouévwy means ‘driven through’; for, unless the 
ship drifted constantly in the same direction thirteen days and fourteen nights, his 


meaning to a word which Smith is compelled to mistranslate. 


theory breaks down. Sir William Ramsay,’ however, says that ‘Luke seems to 
have had the landsman’s idea that they drifted to and fro in the Mediterranean,’ 
It would be interesting to learn whether Sir William ever met a landsman 
with Luke’s power of observation and command of nautical phraseology who 
entertained such an idea when it was false; but Smith’s theory cannot stand 
without his follower’s support. 

Still, however untrustworthy Smith’s calculations may be, I would not argue 
that the theory that St. Paul’s ship was laid to is absolutely irreconcilable with 
M. Vars implies that it would have been impossible to 
lay her to in the gale. He insists that the only sail which she could have 
carried was the artemon, or small foresail, which, as he truly says, would have 
had the effect of keeping her head off the wind; and he denies that she 
carried a mizen-mast. 


the narrative in Acts. 


But, as Mr. Cecil Torr has shown,’ some Mediterranean 


1 We learn, however, from Laurie’s Mediterranean “Smith says (2d. p. 176) that to suppose that an 


Directory, ed. A. G. Findlay, p. 222, that in the 
Adriatic ‘the [wind called the] dora . . . very often 
continues for nine, fifteen, and sometimes as long as 
thirty days, many times subsiding at intervals,’ but 
that ‘during its cessations it would be highly im- 
prudent to set sail until the symptoms have entirely 
disappeared.’ 

2 Tart nautique, etc., p. 241 (Breusing, p. 189). 
Oddly enough Breusing, in the map at the end of his 
book, makes St. Paul’s ship drift in a direction nearly 
identical with that traced by Smith. 

3 The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1880, 
0102, n. I. 

NO. IX. VOL. III. 


E.N.E. gale would have changed to an E.S.E. one 
‘is entirely contrary to the observed wind-phenomena 
of the Mediterranean.’ I do not gainsay this asser- 
tion ; but the Mediterranean Pilot does not support 
it ; and Captain Stewart, to whom Smith refers, was 
speaking only of the Archipelago. In Laurie’s 
Mediterranean Directory, ed. A. G. Findlay, 1856, 
p. 178, it is stated that near Malta N.E. winds 
sometimes veer to S.E. 

>Instead of ‘up and down’ the Revised Version 
has ‘ to and fro.’ 

67b.p.120. "St. Paul, the Traveller, etc., p. 334. 

8 See pp. 27-8, supra. 

C 
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ships did carry three masts; and, even if St. Paul’s ship had only two, is there 
any warrant for the assertion that only her foresail could have been set? 
Might she not have carried something analogous to a storm trysail? 

Again, M. Vars asserts that if the ship had been laid to heavy seas would 
have broken over her; that, as her rudders had been lifted out of the water, 
it would have been impossible to keep her head up to the wind; and that, 
even if they had been left in their usual position, the first wave that struck 
her would have torn them out of the helmsman’s grasp or smashed them.? 
Now when a square-rigged merchantman is laid to, the mean angle which she 
makes with the wind is about six or seven points; and, when her helm is 
lashed, she yaws so much that she keeps falling off to as much as eight or 
nine points from the wind and coming up again.2,~ Why should St. Paul’s ship 
have been in more danger when the precaution of ‘frapping’* had been taken 
than a modern one? As for the rudders, they were, as everybody knows, not 
hinged like ours, but a pair of huge paddles, one on each side of the stern. 
The text to which M. Vars appeals is the fortieth verse of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Acts, which describes the preparations that were made for running 
the ship aground when she was in St. Paul’s Bay,—‘and casting off the anchors 
they left them in the sea, at the same time loosing the bands of the rudders, 
and hoisting up the foresail to the wind,’ etc. This does not prove that the 
paddles had been lifted out of the water when the gale began; it only proves 
that they were lashed when the ship was anchored by the stern off Malta* It 
is possible, however, that they were lashed during the gale; for the helm of 
a modern ship is sometimes lashed when she is laid to. And why, if St. Paul’s 
ship was laid to, should the steering paddles have been broken any more than 
a modern rudder in like circumstances, or than the steering paddles of one 


could not have been so fastened during a storm. 


1Part nautique, etc., pp. 222-4 (Breusing, pp. 
Some fifteen years ago, when the use of Urofwpara 


176-7). 


2<She has perhaps a maintopsail or trysails, and 
‘comes up to within six points, and falls off to wind 
abeam, forging rather ahead,’ etc. (Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, Zhe Sailor's Word-Book, 1867, p. 442). 

3 Acts, xxvil. 17, BonOelas éxpdvro, vrogdvvuvtes 
TO mAotov (‘they used helps, undergirding the ship’). 
‘This obscure statement,’ says Mr. Torr (Azczent 
Ships, p. 42, n. 102), ‘seems to mean that they used 
expedients which answered the purpose of the 
girding-cables [vrofwuara]. They would not find 
any of these cables on board, for they were on a 
merchant- ship, and these were used for war-ships ; 
nor could they fix them on a ship during a storm at 
sea, for even in a dockyard this was a long and 
troublesome process.’ But is the statement obscure ? 
There has been much controversy as to whether the 
vmrogéuara were fastened horizontally or vertically. 
Mr. Torr. (of. cit. p. 41, n. 100), quoting Athe- 
naeus, v. 37, Vitruvius, x. 15, 6, and Plato, Czvdtas, 
p- 616 C, affirms that they extended ‘from stem to~ 
stern along the starboard side and back from stern to 
stem along the port side’ ; but, as he truly says, they 


was being discussed in the Atheneum, I went into 
the Young Street Station of the London Fire Brigade 
and had a talk with one of the men, who, like every 
man in the force, had been a sailor. I asked him 
(knowing what the answer would be) whether, in 
the operation of frapping a ship during a gale, the 
cable could usefully be passed from stem to stern. 
He looked silently at me in blank amazement; and 
his look said, ‘ Are you an amiable lunatic?’ Only 
he would have used other words. I told him that I 
knew what I was talking about, and that my question 
only embodied a suggestion made by others. Then 
he replied, ‘To pass a cable round a ship from stem 
to stern would be impossible in a gale, and if it could 
be done it wouldn’t be of no use. I’ve served in the 
timber trade myself between Hull and Norway, and 
helped in the job. It’s done with a chain cable, and 
you make three or four turns round the hull.’ Cf. 
J. Smith, Zhe Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
1880, pp. 108-9, 210-5. 

4See J. Smith, Zhe Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, 1880, p. 141, n. 2. 
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group of Caesar's cavalry transports, which must have been struck repeatedly 
by heavy seas? Still, although I dissent from this part of M. Vars’s book, I 
agree with him that there is nothing in the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage 
during the gale which proves that ancient ships could work to windward. 

But the account of that stage of the voyage which immediately preceded 
the gale is very significant. The ship had reached Fair Havens, or Kalo 
Limniones, as it is still called, in Crete. This anchorage is about east by north 
of Cape Matala, or (which comes to the same thing) of a point intermediate 
between it and Cape Matala.! ‘When the south wind blew softly, says the 
writer, ‘supposing that they had obtained their purpose, loosing thence they 
sailed close by Crete.’? ‘The south wind’ is a vague expression; but, accord- 
ing to one reckoning then in vogue, it denoted a wind which blew from any 
point within fifteen degrees of due south on either side. If the wind was due 
south, St. Paul’s ship must have sailed within less than seven points of it in 
order to weather Cape Matala. If it was a little west of south, which M. Vars® 
candidly remarks is probable, she must have sailed nearer still. | 

Again, when the writer of Acts* says that the ship ‘could not face the 
wind ’—the literal translation is ‘could not look into the wind’ (uy duvaueévou 
avropOadpeiv To avéuw)—does he not imply that in moderate weather she 
could have worked to windward ?° 

The passage relating to Caesar’s cavalry transports which I quoted at the 
beginning of this paper deserves more consideration than it has received. From 
what point was the gale blowing? Evidently from between the east and north. 
For if it had blown from any point between the north and west, it could not 
have driven the transports westward ; and if it had blown from any point south 
of east or west, those transports would have been in imminent danger of going 
ashore, whereas they were in fact able to stand out to sea from off the south 
coast and get back to the continent: on the other hand, it would have been 
utterly impossible, against a southerly, a south-easterly, or a south-westerly gale, 
either for these ships or for those which were carried back to the port from which 
they had started, to fetch the French coast. If the wind had blown from north- 
east by north, or from any more northerly point, those which ran before it would 
have been sheltered under the lee of the cliffs west of the South Foreland. If 
it had blown from east by north, none of the ships could have got back to their 
starting-point unless they could work to windward. Let us therefore suppose 
that it blew from some point between north-east by east and east-north-east. 
Let us also assume—what I have proved in Anczent Britazn—that the port from 
which the cavalry transports started was Ambleteuse; for if it was any other 


1See the French Government map, lle de Crete implies the same when he says (Lexicon, ed. G. 
(anvons), issued by the Service géographique de  Bernhardy, i. 1853, p. 335) that the word dvaxwyevew 


Larmée. is used ‘when there is a storm at sea, and a ship is 
2 Acts, xxvil. 13. allowed to drift under bare poles without attempting 
3 Lart nautigue, etc., p. 202 (Breusing, p. 163). to make head against it (8rav yeiuwvos dyTos év medayet 
PLavil. 15. oreiNavTes TH dpueva carevwow atroir wy dramaxd- 


5Suidas, a lexicographer of the tenth century, mevote rw mvedpart). 
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they could by no possibility have fetched it unless they could work to windward, 
nor even then unless they could lie much closer to the wind than a modern 
square-rigged vessel. For the same reason I assume—what I have also proved— 
that Caesar's camp was near Walmer or Deal: those who place it at Hythe or 
Lympne or Pevensey commit themselves not only to many other absurdities 
but also to the belief that the Gallic transports could work to windward as well 
as, if not better than, a modern lugger or a Thames barge.t Now since the camp 
was near Walmer, the transports, when they were descried from it, must have 
been off the South Foreland or a little to the north of it, and about north by 
west of Ambleteuse. Therefore their true course would have lain between twelve 
and nine points of the wind; and if they could not work to windward and 
therefore could not lie to, they would have had to sail with the wind from one 
to four points abaft the beam, assuming that they made no lee-way. But if 
their true course had been only nine points off the wind, they must have made 
some lee-way in the gale and under short canvas, and, to allow for it, would 
have had to sail with the wind abeam or even to windward. To sail in such 
weather with the wind four points abaft the beam, that is, on the quarter, 
would have been about as dangerous a course as can be imagined: if the vessels 
which ran before the wind were in great peril, vessels sailing at this angle would 
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have been in peril greater still; yet it is evident from Caesar's narrative that — 


they were comparatively secure. Again, for these small vessels to sail with the 
wind abeam or nearly abeam would have been very hazardous: it is to avoid 
such a risk that ships in like circumstances are laid to. Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge has, however, suggested to me that they did sail with the wind nearly 
abeam ; for he believes, I do not know why, that ancient ships could not work 


to windward. When I asked him how he would dispose of the question of 7 
danger, he replied that Caesar probably exaggerated the force of the wind. © 
But Caesar was a very careful observer, and had had considerable experience 1 
of navigation: when he wrote that some of the transports had been ‘in great g 


peril’ he doubtless followed the reports of their commanders; and the wind, 
whatever its force may have been, was strong enough to drive ashore and to 
wreck ships which were anchored, probably, like those of the Veneti,” with 
chain cables. 


any evidence? Except Sir Cyprian Bridge, all the nautical experts whom I 


consulted agreed that the transports which ‘were carried back to the point — 
from which they had started’ would, if they could work to windward, have © 


Is it not safer to accept his statement than to rewrite it without — 


been laid to; and ships engaged in the tin-trade between the mouth of the © 


1Rice Holmes, Anczent Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar, 1907, pp. 613, 624-5, 740-1. I 
may add to what is written on pp. 740-1 that my 
friend and former pupil, Mr. W. H. Stuart Garnett, 
who is not only a thorough seaman but an accom- 
plished mathematician, assures me that not even a 
racing cutter, such as Fyfe’s Shamrock, can lie within 
less than about 34 points in fairly smooth water 


consistently with going to windward effectively. 
a light air,’ he adds, ‘and in ferfectly smooth water 
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‘In @ 


such a boat would actually lie much closer (I should 


say 2 points off), but will go so slowly that it is no 
If there is 
the least sea, the driving force is not enough to put 


use for the purpose of getting anywhere. 


her through it.’ 
2 Bly B13 8 5. 
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Loire and Cornwall! would have fared badly if they had not been able to lie 
to when a north-easterly gale was blowing. To drift into the Atlantic with a 
sea anchor would not have been helpful. Consider what is involved in the 
admission, necessitated as it is by direct and trustworthy evidence, that ancient 
ships could sail with the wind abeam. It implies, as I have already observed, 
either that in so sailing they often drifted out of their course or that they 
sailed to windward in order to counteract the effect of lee-way. Shallow beamy 
vessels like those which Caesar designed for his second expedition to Britain 
were doubtless unable to make good a course within less than eight points of 
the wind. But when a ship of ordinary depth can sail with the wind abeam 
the discovery cannot but follow that even when the wind is blowing at an acute 
angle with her direction she will, when the yards are braced, still go ahead; 
and the discovery once made must have been utilized. Caesar makes a state- 
ment in his Czvzl War, which, conjoined with those that I have already 
examined, is, to my mind, decisive. Calenus, he says, embarked an army at 
Brundisium (Brindisi), intending to sail to Apollonia on the opposite coast. 
After he had gone a short distance he met a dispatch vessel (doubtless a galley, 
which had oars as well as sails), bearing a note from Caesar, which warned him 
to put back. Thereupon he returned to Brundisium; but a vessel which was 
sailing under his escort ran on and was captured. Unless Calenus had sailed 
from Brundisium with the wind exactly abeam, he had to beat up against it on 
his way back; for the few oars which merchant ships sometimes used in going 
about® would hardly have availed him. Finally, there is a passage in the 
Etymologiae* of Isidore of Seville, a writer of the early seventh century, 
which, if I do not misinterpret it, proves that the art not only of working to 
windward but also of tacking was known to the ancients. ‘The artemon, he 
says, ‘was contrived rather in order to direct the ship than to increase its speed’ 
(Artemon dirigendae potius nauis causa commentatum quam celeritatis). A sailor 
who knew that the ar/emon was a small foresail or something between a foresail 
and a jib would at once perceive the significance of this text. When a ship 
was going about in tacking and had come right up into the wind, the effect of 
such a sail would be to make her ‘pay off, that is, to drive her off the wind 
and bring her round on the other tack. If she failed to pay off, she would of 
course miss stays and begin to go astern. It is perhaps just possible that Isidore’s 
words might be taken as meaning that the artemon helped to balance the other 
sail or sails; but the meaning which I attach to them seems much more natural. 

It may be objected (though the objection will not come from a seaman) 
that if ancient ships had been able to tack they would not have been, as they 
frequently were, compelled to put back to ports from which they had started, 
or unable, like Caesar’s cavalry transports, to sail from one port to another only 
five miles distant. But, judging simply from accounts of voyages which are to 


1See my Ancient Britain, pp. 499-514. 3C. Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 20. 
2iii, 14, §§ 1-2. agtes A. 
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be found in histories, books of travel, and official archives,! a lay reader of a 
future generation, if he were not aware that sailing-vessels of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries could sail within about six points of the 
wind, might be inclined to infer that they could not work to windward at 
all. Unless we were thoroughly acquainted with all the relevant facts relating 
to the accounts in ancient books of unsuccessful or circuitous voyages—the force 
of the wind, the strength and direction of the current, the build, rig, and quality 
of the ship, whether anything was to be gained by tacking, and whether tacking 
could have been safely attempted by captains who had no compasses—we could 
not form an opinion of their capabilities. Where the wind was not too strong 
and tacking was safely practicable, as in the Archipelago or in working along 
a shore like the south of Asia Minor, I have no doubt that it was resorted to. 


T. RICE HOLMES. 


1 For example, in those which are quoted passim in Capt. Desbriére’s Projets et tentatives de débarquement, 
etc. 


[Note.—Mr. Torr, who has been so kind as to read this article, writes: 

‘I have been very much interested in the proof. There are just three points in it 
to which I may draw your attention. 

I. The article is hardly complete without a discussion of Aristotle, mechanica, 
8 (quoted, Ancient Ships, p. 96, n. 206). 

II. In Caesar, B.G. iv. 28, you take alae—aliae—quae as some—the others—they, 
7.e. these others. It strikes me as possible to take this as some—others—others again. 
In that case it would mean that some of the ships were driven one way and some 
another; others, however, anchored, but found afterwards that they could not ride out 
the gale, and therefore stood out to sea. 

III. As to yaddoavres 75 oxevos, I think it would be well to refer to Procopius, 
B.V.i. 17, xaddcavras Ta peydra, ioria, and Thucydides, vii. 24, vill. 43, as to using oxen for 
the sails and things belonging to them (passages quoted in Ancent Ships, pp. 86, 87, 
nn. 184, 189).’ 

The passage in Aristotle runs as follows: did ri, drav e€ ovpias BovAwvTa dradpapetv 
pi) ovplov Tov mvevmatos dvtos, TO pev mpds TV KUBEpvATHY Tov ioTiov pépos oTEAAOVTAL, 
75 O€ TpOs THY Tpwpav Todatov [for which Mr. Torr, referring to Lycophron, 1015, would 
read rodwrov] rounodpevor epider 3 7) Sidte dvticmav Td THdALOV TOAAG peV OVTL TO wvEvpare 
od Sivaras, ddiym dé, 6d brooréAAovTas ; mpodyer pev odv Td TvEdpa, Els OVpLov de KabiornaL 
7) andddwov, avticm@v Kat poxActov thy Oddatrav. “Apa dé Kal ot vatTas paxovTa, TO 
mvevpate’ dvakAivovo. yap emt 7d evdvtiov eavtovs. I translate ‘Why do sailors, when 
they want to make a good run in spite of an unfavourable wind, furl the after part of 
the sail, make fast the fore part by the sheet, and give it free play? Do they furl the 
sail because the rudder cannot counteract a strong wind, but only a light one? The 
truth is that the wind makes the vessel forge ahead, while the rudder makes the wind, 
as it were, favourable, drawing the sea in the opposite direction and acting like a lever. 
At the same time the crew also contend with the wind, leaning their weight in the 
opposite direction.’ The yard was of course braced round so as to bring it towards a 
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line with the axis of the vessel. On first reading the pzssage, I was inclined to infer 
from the last sentence (which seems to imply that the crew sat to windward) that it 
was an attempt to explain the theory of beating to windward. But I cannot understand 
why the after part of the sail was furled. Supposing that the wind which Aristotle calls 
unfavourable blew from any point abaft the beam, what was the use of brailing up the 
after part of the sail, thereby sacrificing three-fourths of its area (for the part that 
remained unfurled would necessarily have assumed a quasi-triangular shape)? Supposing, 
on the other hand, that the object was to beat to windward, surely the fore part of the 
sail, if it alone had been left standing, would have driven the vessel’s head off the wind? 
In fact it would have tended to do so even in the other case. I am not rash enough 
to suggest that Aristotle meant the reverse of what he said. ] 


Hes ber eit 


SENECA’S LETTERS: NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 
(Continued from Vol. IT. p. 30.) 


li. 1. tu istic habes Aetnam ‘fet illuc nobilissimum Siciliae montem. 

Chatelain’s edztum ac is almost certainly on the right road. But edztum 
seems a little feeble: zzclztum would be a good deal better, and very easy 
palaeographically, if we bear in mind the probability of the first syllable’s being 
absorbed in the last letter of Aetnam. But an adjective linked with a superlative 
like zobzlissimum ought, if not itself a superlative, at any rate to have somewhat 
similar force: erzmium would satisfy this condition. The confusion of z or single 
strokes of # and m with /7 is not uncommon in these MSS.: cp. esp. 47. 10, where 
all have z//zs for the necessary wzs which Macrobius gives. 


liii. 6. leuis aliquem motiuncula decipit, sed cum creuit et uera febris 
exarsit, etiam duro et perpessicio confessionem + excipit. 

So pLV, except that p has alguam, pL motiunculam or -lum, L excepit. 

There is no objection to the figure involved in ‘a slight ailment deceives 
one, but to speak of the ailment afterwards as ‘wresting a confession’ from 
us is too violent a change. It is clear that the person is the deceiver, and 
the very slight change to alzqua (cp. p’s reading) and deczpztur secures all we 
need.t. For the constant omission or intrusion of -wr in these MSS. see my 
note on V 5 (p. 23): it generally occurs before a full stop, but cp. 85. 15, where 
VP Parb agree in wrongly omitting it before a pause much less decided than 
the one before sed here. 

Agricola’s conjecture exprimit for excepit, which Hense does not admit to 
his text, I regard as certain: Seneca uses the verb at least twice with confesszo 
(in Clem. 1. 1. 7 as here with a dative) and readings like depmzt (79. 10) and 
pmunt (85. 38) shew how readily erprimit would become expmit, after which 
expicit and excipit would follow easily enough. <Acczpit which some edd. read, 
and exigzt, which had occurred to me, would require the insertion of @ 
before duro. 


§ 9. ‘You mustn’t think you can make philosophy attend your leisure: — 
exercet regnum suum: dat tempus, non accipit. non est res subseciua . 
domina est, adest et iubet.’ 


7. © 


1¥For the order cp. 83. 7 ‘ subita aliqua et uniuersa tenuemque motum,’ He/. 17. I ‘leuis aliqua desiderik 
uoce, Jra I. 16. 7 ‘sentiet leuem quemdam nota.’ 
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Hense adopts the suggestion of Haase (approved by Madvig) adesse tubet. 
‘The sense is good, but the rhythm very exceptional in Seneca. If the MSS. 
reading cannot mean ‘comes up of itself and issues its orders’ (for which 


‘cp. 78.27 mors adcedit et vocat: but I admit one would expect w#tro), then I 
‘would suggest adest ut Libet. 


§ 10. ‘Alexander, when a deputation offered him half the lands of their 
city, replied “eo proposito ...ueni ut non id acciperem quod dedissetis, sed 
ut id haberetis quod reliquissem.” idem philosophia rebus omnibus: non sum 
hoc tempus acceptura quod etc.’ 


Rebus has been much worried: Haupt proposed werdzs, Wolters uodzs, Buecheler 








_vegibus: Hense whilst accepting none of these obelises the text. 


But surely it 
is sufficiently defended by § 8 ‘illi (=philosophy) te totum dedica ... omnzbus 


alits rebus te nega, fortiter, aperte.” The thought is the same in both passages, 
though the image varies. Here the picture is that of the other occupations 
claiming a certain amount of time and leaving to philosophy only any fraction 


that they do not require. 


liv. 6. Seneca has had a bad attack of palpitation: ‘deinde paulatim 


suspirium illud quod esse iam anhelitus coeperat, interualla maiora fecit et 


retardatum est ac remansit,’ 


As remanere never means ‘come to a standstill, I propose remzszt, the regular 
word for the abatement of disease, etc.: Liv. 2. 34. 6 (pestelentia), Cic. Brut. 130 
(dolores pedum), Cels. 7. 18 (tumor). 


lv. 4. Seneca describes the villa in which Vatia, he says, buried himself 


alive rather than enjoyed retirement. ‘The crowd applies the epithets ozzosus, 


securus, sibt utuens, etc., to every person who has retired from public life, but 
they belong in reality only to the sajgzens. ille sollicitus scit sibi uiuere. ille 
enim quod est primum scit uiuere.’ 


The ordinary punctuation is adopted above: Hense very naturally remarks 


that we should expect ‘ille so/ws mon sollicitus,’ etc. An easier remedy is to 


take both sentences interrogatively (and so virtually as negatives). ///e is then 
not the sapiens, but Vatia, who, as Seneca makes clear in § 5, is not really 
securus but is suffering from jealousy, greed, lust, etc.: cp. too 56. 11-12. ‘Do 
you think an uneasy fool like this knows how to live for himself? Why, does he 


know the first part of the lesson even, how to live at all?’ For this ironical 


enim, which is not uncommon in Seneca, cp. esp. 77. 18 ‘nunc enim uiuis?’ ‘Why, 
do you think you're alive now?’ 


§ 6. speluncae sunt duae ... tcuius laxo atrio pares, 
I suggest guwamuzs, which Seneca uses pretty often with adjectives to denote 
fever so’ ‘the most... you can imagine’: cp. eg. 85. 12 guamuts leuta initia 


morborum serpunt, et aegra corpora mznimum interdum mergit adcessio,.’ If 
read guum- (or quom-) uis it would become cé#uzs, of which cuzvs would be a 
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most probable outcome. In § 13 of the next letter guem has become cum 
in pLV. Lipsius’ cuiuzs is as good palaeographically, but seems to me less- 


Senecan. 


lvi. 2. Seneca, who is lodging over a bath, has given a vivid description 
of the various sounds that issue from it, the slaps of the massageur, the counting 
of the ball player, the touting calls of the depzlator. Then our MSS. make- 


him say 
‘jam biberari uarias exclamationes et botularium et crustularium et omnes 
popinarum institores mercem sua quadam et insignita modulatione uendentis, — 


29 3 


-“©O te” inquis “ferreum aut surdum,”’ etc. 


Caelius Rhodiginus suggested (zam) “baritz. That the word is not found - 
elsewhere is not against it, for the same applies to its companions here. But ; 
(1) the Zzdarius, like the sausage-seller and the muffin-man, will have a special 
call of his own, not warzae exclamationes, and (2) we still miss the verb that 
governs all these accusatives. That /2derari involves enumerare I feel certain, 
The active and passive infin. terminations are continually interchanged in 
these MSS., and the confusion of 4 and mm (natural enough in view of the 
frequency of the confusion of 6 with w and z) is found, eg., in 78. 6 (d0rb2) and © 
88. 39 (Aaeremo). As for the verb to govern this infinitive, I think it must be — 
piget, which might fall out before iam after the cogét which ends the previous © 


sentence. 


lxiii. 4. ‘We must try and make the memory of our dead a pleasure, 
else we shall be trying to forget them: nemo libenter ad id redit quod non © 
sine tormento cogitaturus est. ‘+ sicut illud fieri necesse est, ut cum aliquo — 
nobis morsu amissorum ... nomen occurrat. sed hic quoque morsus habet 
suam voluptatem.’ 

For stcut Hense reads szc et, which does not seem to me to improve matters: it 
could not be equivalent to se guoque, and I fail to see what force the collocation 
could have. 

Just above Seneca imagines an opponent, who says ‘quid ergo? obliuiscar - 
amici?’ I think this same opponent now says ‘I know what you say is true, 


but all the same... , and we get this if we read ‘sczo: at... occurrat” Cp. 
Sen. Contr. 7. 2. 11 ‘ dixi “Cicero me defendit”: respondit, “scio: me accusauit,”’ 
and esp. Teles 47 H, where the reply begins Nat ada. ... The concessive sczo 


occurs (parenthetically) in 66, 50 again. 


Ixxvi. 5. Seneca says he is ‘going to school’ even at his age. ‘Perge, 
Lucili, et propera tibi nec tibi accidat quod mihi, ut senex discas.’ 

The usual remedy is to drop the first ¢2bz and read we. MHense reads tid2 
ne et ipst, but the emphasis on ¢z02 is surely sufficient without the addition of zsz. 
I think ec is simply a confusion for me (%)oc, the second 7zd2 having crept in 


owing to the unusual position of the other. 
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Continuing, Seneca says ‘immo ideo magis propera quoniam id non 
adgressus es quod perdiscere uix senex possis.’ 

At first I thought this might be right: he says at first ‘go on and make 
good speed,’ then corrects himself and, omitting ‘go on, says ‘make haste the 
more, as the job you haven’t (yet) started is one that you will hardly be able 
to complete if you live to a great age. But this would surely require xondum. 
Buecheler’s dz non, adopted by Hense, seems to me a very unnatural expression 
for sero,so I suggest ‘quoniam id xegotium adgressus es, etc. Cp. 47. 9 ‘ingens 
negotium in manibus est, 51. 6 ‘si quis sibi proposuerit quantum operis 
adgressus sit.’ 


Ixxvil. 10. ‘saepe debemus mori nec uolumus, morimur nec uolumus,’ 

The contrast being debemus mori and morimur is thoroughly Senecan, but 
so is the particle z7zmo, which should be read I think after the first wolumus. 
Cp. 120. 17 ‘nihil satis est morituris, immo morientibus.’ 


Ixxviil. 8. ‘maximi dolores consistunt in macerrimis corporis partibus: 
nerui articulique et quidquid aliud exile est, acerrime saeuit, cum in arto uitia 
concepit.’ 

So the MSS., and edd., including Hense. But the singular saeuzt is quite 
opposed to Senecan syntax. Of course it is easy to change to saeuzunt, but is 
saeutre the natural verb to use of the parts themselves? One finds it used 
with amor, fames, febris, morbus, uenentem, above all dolor, but I cannot find 
an expression like the one in the text. I believe saewzt is a corruption for 
sentit (sc. corpus), the last seven words forming a separate clause. This change 
will necessitate the further alteration neruzs articulisque in the clause nerui—est, 
which will now be in apposition to fartibus. ‘The greatest pain settles in the 
finest parts of the body—sinews, joints, etc. The body feels most acutely when 
it goes wrong in some fine part.’ 

Going on, Seneca notes that these parts soon get numbed and gives two 
possible reasons. The one we are concerned with is this: ‘spiritus naturali 
prohibitus cursu et mutatus in peius uim suam, qua uwzgef admonetque nos, 
perdit.’ 

The ‘point’ that a thing’s wzs is that through which it—vzge¢ is not to be 
imputed to Seneca. Probably wzget has displaced wrget: cp. for this word 97. 15 
“illum sollicitudo urguet ac uerberat.’ 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 


Sheffield. 


THE LEGIONS OF THE EUPHRATES GRO ti 


IN a recently-published work of much learning and great interest, La ~ 
Frontiére de l Euphrate de Pompée a la Conquéte Arabe (Paris, Fontemoing, 1907), - 
M. Victor Chapot has dealt at some length with the history of the eastern legions. — 
But neither he, nor, so far as I can find, any other writer, has attempted to fix — 
their camps with full regard to chronology, and many points have been left — 
uncertain. Although there is little direct evidence—less than for any other 
part of the Roman Empire—it may be possible to construct with reasonable 
probability a more exact military map of the eastern frontier. } 


I. Lhe Legions of Cappadocia and Galatia. 


Up to Vespasian’s reign the regular garrisons of these provinces consisted — 
of auxiliaries only, commanded partly by the praetorian legatus of Galatia, partly 
by the procurator of Cappadocia; though legionaries were also often present in 
force, when occasion required. Corbulo’s wars led Nero to prepare the way for 
a new system by annexing in 63 the kingdoms of Pontus, Sophene, and probably — 
Armenia Minor,’ thus establishing direct Roman control along the whole line 
of the upper Euphrates. It was left for Vespasian, as Suetonius tells us, to 
‘add legions’ to Cappadocia as a permanent garrison, a record confirmed by 
Tacitus when he says of these provinces in 69: ‘inermes legati regebant, nondum — 
additis Cappadociae legionibus.’? We learn also from Suetonius that the Cap- 
padocian procurator was at the same time superseded by a consular governor, 
who by constitutional rule was alone capable of commanding more than one 
legion. The evidence that there were at least two legions is thus complete. 

Yet doubts have been raised, partly because only one legion is directly 
recorded, but mainly because among the Flavian governors of the Cappadocian 
province there appear to be some of praetorian rank only. M.Cumont therefore — 
in a recent article*® tries to explain away Tacitus and Suetonius. Tacitus, he 
says, was thinking of the two legions which were in garrison when he wrote, 
and was thus guilty of anachronism; while Suetonius mistook the boundaries” 
of Cappadocia, including therein Samosata with its legion, to which we shall 
return presently. The occasional appearance of a consular governor among the 


1Suet. Vero 18; C/L iii 6741-2-3 with notes—the 2 Suet. Vesd. 8; Tac. Z. ii 81. 
new reading ‘ Arsamosata’ in Dio Cassius (see infra) 3 Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de 1 Acad. Royale 
agrees; C/Z iii 306 (cf. p. 975) now better read by ge Belgique, 1905 pp. 197 ff. 
Cumont (cf. n. 3 infra), proves that Armenia Minor 
was provincial at least by 76 A.D. 
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The 


necessity for such explanations is obviated by Ritterling’s view,’ which is certainly 


praetorians is due he thinks to the temporary presence of extra troops. 


correct, that the praetorian governors in question were only ‘legati iuridici’ sub- 





ordinate to the consulars, though as the inscriptions show they had the whole 
province for their diocese. A similar office was instituted by Vespasian in Britain 
and perhaps in Tarraconensis for the relief of overburdened consulars; it was 
no less necessary here. 

As to the first of the two legions there is no dispute. It was the 
XII Fulminata, sent by Titus to Melitene in Cappadocia in the autumn of 
70, after the fall of Jerusalem, where it had been engaged.” The second was in 
all probability, as Domaszewski supposes,? the newly created XVI Flavia Firma. 


It is often assigned, it is true, to Samosata in Commagene from the annexation 


in 72; but there is no evidence for that position earlier than Ptolemy, about 


150 A.D., and another legion, as we shall see, was probably there until the end 
of Trajan’s reign. The XVI Flavia must have contained a considerable remnant 
of the disbanded XVI Gallica—the detachment which had fought for Vitellius in 
Italy and was thus free from the stain of mutiny. These men would have no claim 
upon Vespasian’s gratitude; he was not likely to transfer them from the hardships 
of Germany to the easy service of Syria. The upper Euphrates would suit his 
policy much better, being a post of danger as well as far away from old scenes.* 
The XII Fulminata had been sent from Syria to Melitene as a punishment for 
defeat by the Jews in 66; similarly Claudius had once threatened to transfer 
five auxiliary regiments from Judaea to Pontus.® In the great dearth of inscrip- 
tions from the eastern frontier it is not surprising that the forty years’ sojourn 
of the XVI Flavia on the upper Euphrates should have left no trace. There 
is no record of the XII Fulminata yet discovered at Melitene, where it lay 
for several centuries. Only one inscription® can be quoted as affording even a 
slight presumption in favour of our view. It records a centurion who served 
successively in the legions XV Apollinaris in Pannonia, V Macedonica in Moesia, 
and XVI Flavia. He reached the last-named late in Domitian’s reign. Pannonia 
bordered on Moesia, and Moesia was in close military connexion, both by land 
and sea, with the upper Euphrates; geographical probability therefore points to 
Cappadocia as the third province of service. No legion is available for this 
position other than the XVI Flavia: it can hardly have been ready to take 
up its quarters before the middle of 71. The XV Apollinaris replaced it under 
Trajan, and remained permanently. 

Some who assign the XVI Flavia to Syria from the first suppose that the 


XV Apollinaris came to Cappadocia much earlier, even under Vespasian.’ But 


1 Tahreshefte des Osterr. Archéiol. Instituts x 1907 
pp: 299 ff. 

2 Josephus B./. vii 18. 

3 Korrespondenzblatt d. Westdeutsche Zertschrift xi, 
1892, 115; followed by Gsell (doubtfully) Domctzen 
p. 157, and by Cagnat in Daremberg et Saglio s.v. 
Legio; but without discussion. 


4Tac. H. ii 80, ‘ut Germanicas legiones in Suriam 
ad militiam opulentam quietamque transferret.’ Cf. 
iii 46 for Vespasian’s policy. 

5Jos. At. xix 365. 

SOLE Wi:7307: 

7E.g. Chapot of. cit. p. 74 n. 5; J. A. R. Munro, 
Journ. of Hell. Studies xxi 1901 p. 61 n. 3. 
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this contradicts the direct statement of Josephus, that Vespasian sent it to 
Pannonia, and the clear evidence of inscriptions that it remained there until the 
second century. 

Where was the camp? MHardly at Melitene; Domitian’s law against double 
camps would have forbidden that from 89 at latest. There is no possible site 
to the southward. We must look northward, beyond Cappadocia proper. True, 
our authorities say that both legions were in Cappadocia. But the northern 
frontier districts were all in Cappadocia as distinct from Galatia when they 
wrote, and are indeed included therein by Pliny, who claims special knowledge 
here, writing under Vespasian; the population was in fact Cappadocian.? Con- 
temporary inscriptions use the short term ‘provincia Cappadocica’ to include 
Galatia and its dependencies also,? which were united with Cappadocia into 
one great double province by Vespasian. Domitian’s return, late in his reign, 
to the old division affords some positive evidence. For since there could not 
have been two legions at Melitene, the praetortan legatus who was then set 
over the whole province except Cappadocia proper presumably commanded one. 
And this one can hardly have been elsewhere than upon the frontier in 
Armenia Minor. 

A northern camp was indeed even more necessary than that of Melitene. The 
restlessness of the tribes on both sides of the Caucasus was a continual anxiety ; 
probably the ‘continuous inroads of barbarians’ which Suetonius gives as Ves- 
pasian’s motive for reorganising Cappadocia are to be referred mainly to this 
region, since for the moment there was secure peace and friendship with Parthia 
and Armenia. Philo, writing about 40 A.D., says that the Euphrates was the 
frontier not only against Parthia, but also against the Scythians and Sarmatians, 
who were as dangerous as the Germans on the Rhine* Nero’s projected 
northern expedition through the Pass of Darial suggests danger from the Alani 
north of the Caucasus; though no raids by them are recorded so early, Lucan 
twice speaks of them as dangerous foemen. Even in Pompey’s mouth his words 
have a contemporary application : | 


‘— peterem cum Caspia claustra 
Et sequerer duros aeterni Martis Alanos.’® 


For the policy described, of friendship with Parthia and war in the north, was 
Nero’s also. Anicetus’ rising in 69 showed how frail was the allegiance of the 
petty kings south of the mountains. The embassies to Parthia and Armenia 
in that year were probably intended to provide not only against local freebooting 
but against the northern terror when the frontier was for the moment weakened. 
A few years later Pliny writes of the isthmus between the Euxine and the 
Caspian : ‘Asia is made unsafe by that narrow neck of land.’ He gives evidence 


1Jos. B./. vii 117; see my note in Class. Quarterly 3C7G 3548; Dittenberger Orzentis Gr. Inserr. 
TERE RE Selectae 486 n. 

2Plin. W.H. vi 8; Marquardt, Z’Organisation de § * Philo, Leg. ad Gatum p. 547 M. 
2’ Empire Rom. ii p. 294 n. 7. 5 Lucan viii 222-3, x 454. 
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of considerable Roman interest in Darial.1 Statius’ lines to Victorius Marcellus, 
who was looking forward to the command of a legion towards the end of 
Domitian’s reign, are important here: 


iteoeh OFSIEate i DIS. 4) 10. 
Aut Histrum seruare latus metuendaque portae 


Limina Casptacae....’? 


The Caspian Gate was not, of course, the pass in the north of Persia, which 
was quite beyond the Roman sphere, but Darial, to which the name was also 
applied: there was much confusion among the ancient authorities between the 
‘Caspian’ and ‘Caucasian’ Gates. And if Darial was within the province of a 
Roman legatus, a legion must have been comparatively near, if it had not 
detachments on the spot. Roman troops, possibly legionaries, were in fact at 
Harmozika (Tiflis), the capital of Iberia (which controlled Darial), in 75. 

The cumulative evidence for a northern camp is thus very strong; and no 
site can be suggested except Satala in Armenia Minor. It was a great place 
of arms before Trajan began his eastern campaigns; and we know of no occasion 


save this for its creation. It was certainly the permanent camp of the legio 
XV Apollinaris from Trajan’s time. It commanded the highway from the west 


which led by Elegia into the heart of Armenia—a way followed by successive 
hordes of eastern invaders in earlier* as in later days. It was in easy com- 
munication with the sea at Trapezus. And some direct evidence is afforded by 


-a milestone of 76 A.D. which has been found on a road leading towards it (though 
forty miles distant), proving military occupation of the neighbourhood at that 
date Hence we conclude that the XVI Flavia Firma was encamped at 
-Satala from 71.° 


Il. Zhe Legions of Syria. 


The original establishment for Syria under Augustus consisted of three 


legions, III Gallica, VI Ferrata, and X Fretensis. By 23 A.D. a fourth had 
been added, the XII Fulminata.” None of them was encamped upon the 
frontier; the VI Ferrata lay near Laodicea ad mare, perhaps at Apamea; the 
_X Fretensis at Cyrrhus, the XII Fulminata at Raphaneae ;§ the III Gallica 


cannot be located in this period. The IV Scythica came with others for 


~Corbulo’s wars, but it alone remained permanently. Then in Vespasian’s redis- 
tribution the X Fretensis became the permanent garrison of Jerusalem and, as 


1Tac. HZ. ii 82; Plin. V.H. vi 30, 31 ‘tantis iterum * CIL iii 306, cf. n. I supra. 


angustiis infestatur Asia’ (‘iterum’ refers to a geo- 6 For Satala in general see Yorke in Geog. Jour. 
graphical misconception of the shape of Asia Minor; yiij p- 459; Hogarth in A¢henacum 1894 ii p. 73 and 
_ the Gulf of Issus was made to run too far north). A Wandering Scholar p. 136; Munro in /.4.S. 
*Statius, Sz/vae iv 4, 61. 21 (1901) p. 61. 
SInscript. Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes “Josephus Anz. xvii 286 ff. Tac. Ann. iv. 5; cf., 
(7GA) iii 133 = Dessau 8795. generally, Cagnat s.v. Legio in Dareméberg et Saglio. 


4Strabo xi 8. 3-4 p. 779. 3 Tac. Ann. ii. 79; ii 57; Jos. B./. vii 18. 
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we have seen, the XII Fulminata of Melitene. The legions were thus reduce¢ 
to three, their original number: the III Gallica, IV Scythica, and VI Ferrate 

Before the Jewish war the X Fretensis had been advanced from Cyrrhu 
to the Euphrates! When it was ordered south, its place on the river wa 
immediately filled. For before the siege of Jerusalem Titus could draw 3,00 
‘suards’ from the Euphrates, who must have been legionaries like those whon 





















they replaced in Judaea2 The camp was probably at Zeugma, a place 6 
prime importance for its crossing of the Euphrates. It had witnessed Crassu: 
passage to the field of Carrhae. It had been occupied in force by Corbulo a 
by previous generals; for a Parthian invasion, always possible by this route, hac 
seemed imminent in 62. This gives a special point to Lucan’s lines, written Soot 
afterwards, which he puts into the mouth of Pompey: 


‘_. Nunc Parthia ruptis 
Excedat claustris uetitam per saecula ripam 
Ses Pellaeum,’ 


Titus visited Zeugma in 70, ‘to meet a Parthian embassy: there would be 4 
imposing military force to do him honour. A few years later Statius call 
Zeugma ‘Latinae pacis iter’ and implies that it was a place of arms; and Trajai 
made it his base for a march into Mesopotamia*® Some more direct evidence 
will be mentioned presently. | 
The legion at Zeugma must have been the IV Scythica. It was the onl} 
Syrian legion not fully employed either in Judaea with Titus or in the wes 
with Mucianus. Naturally it had replaced the X Fretensis on the frontier 
and Titus drew upon it as his last reserve. It had previously supplied 2,00 
men to Cestius Gallus in 66 for his abortive invasion of Judaea. 
Josephus, indeed, does not identify more closely the 3,000 ‘suards, But thé 

the IV Scythica did send a detachment, otherwise unrecorded, to Jerusalem, ma’ 
be proved oe means of an inscription eres XI 1834=Dessau 1000, frof 
Arretium)—‘. . . [T]i. f. Pom. Firmo |. c., tr. mil, leg. TTD [7 Ss teu 
Aug,” Vespa. on orn. praetoricis a senatu auctorib. | inpereeaee Vesp. 
Tito adlect.| [ab eisd. i]mperator. d(onis) d(onato) coron. III aur, [mu 
classic]a, hast. pur. III, praetor., | [d](ecreto) d(ecurionum). ’—In lines 2 2m 
3 Domaszewski would read ‘leg. IIII [Mac.? ulic(e) leg(ati) Aug. Vesp(asiani). 
But ‘Mac.’ can hardly stand, both because the legio IV Macedonica was disbande 
without delay by Vespasian, and because of the military decorations, whic 
were surely for the Jewish war. There is room enough for the letters ‘Scy 
ghee B./. viit7. Philo, Leg. ad Gaium p. 576M, Tac. Ann. xii 12, xv 9 with Furneaux’ note; Luca 


says ‘xedever (Petronium Gaius) rhs map Eigpdrnv viii 235-7 3 Statius Sz/vae iii 2, 136 ; Regling in 
orparias, Hris SudBacw Tov égwv Baciéwy kal Ov 1 p. 453. Cf. Mommsen, Pvovs. li p. 93, P 


rapépudatre, Thy Tucelav dye él Tos *Tovdatous.? on. I. 
But this is a general description of the whole Syrian 4 Domaszewski in Rhein. Museum 1893 p. 343 Ds : 
army and cannot be pressed to prove that a legion lay _Ritterling (apud Steiner in Bonn. Jahrb. 114, 19¢ 
on the river so early as 40 A.D. pp. 51 ff.) agrees in reading ‘ulic(e) leg(ati)’ agall 
2Jos. BJ. Vv 43-4. Dessau who has ‘leg. IIII [Scyth]ic., leg. Au 


3Plin. V.H. v 863 Dio Cassius 40, 17; 49, 19; Vesp.... ’ which could hardly be right. 
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after IIII. It need not surprise us that Firmus is not named by Josephus 
among the leaders at Titus’ famous council of war, there mentioned, but not 
separately specified, since he was not a full legatus, and may have been counted 
among the y:Aiapxo there mentioned.t 

Even the absence of the legatus—to digress further for a moment—may 
be satisfactorily explained from contemporary history. The commander of the 
IV Scythica seems to have held some precedence, and to have been vice-gerent 
of the consular governor of Syria. He acted in that capacity when the governor 
was absent during Hadrian’s Jewish war; and even when an ex-quaestor was 
_legatus in some emergency, probably under Trajan, the rule held good in his 
case also.? Now Josephus tells us that Gnaeus Collega, rpexBevtns Tis, dis- 
tinguished himself by suppressing a riot at Antioch in 70 during the absence of 
the governor ;3 and it may fairly be conjectured that he also was legatus of the 
legio IV Scythica, and had been left as deputy by Mucianus till a consular 
successor could be appointed. The ‘praefectus castrorum’ would according to 
rule be left in the camp at head-quarters; the location of which at Zeugma is 
further supported if the view stated above is correct. For Zeugma was in 
easy communication with Antioch, and more closely in touch with it than 
either of the other legionary depdéts in Syria. It is not probable that there 
Was a permanent camp at Antioch itself, though strong detachments must 
always have been within call. The XII Fulminata had been there in full 
force in 66, but evidently the occasion was only a general muster of the army 
In 265 A.D. 
a tribunus commanded the city garrison, which was therefore something less 
than a legion. In the sixth century there was no garrison at all.’ 

No trace has yet been discovered of the legion at Zeugma itself. But in the 
ancient quarries at Enesch, on the right bank of the Euphrates about twenty miles 
above Zeugma, there are several records of the IV Scythica, and none as yet 
discovered of any other legion.® 


for Judaea; its head-quarters were, as we have said, at Raphaneae.* 


And hence would come the stone for frontier 
works farther down the stream, for the current above Zeugma is considerable. 
Inscriptions elsewhere make it clear that the legion was permanently in the 
north of Syria. 
great rock channel at Seleuceia-Pieria. 
another at Samosata. 

A permanent strengthening of the 


There are two records of detachments sent by it to work on the 
One of its men is traceable at Beroea, 
And it fought in Trajan’s Parthian war. 

frontier was thus instituted probably by 


1Jos. B./J. vi 237. May this Firmus be identified 
with Avillius Firmus, legatus pro praetore of Lycia later 
under Vespasian (JGR iii 521, 725)? Our inscrip- 
tion need not be later than 74/5; and Firmus’ Eastern 
experience makes this further appointment probable. 
It would accord with a usual practice under the 
Flavians ; and /GA iii 554 records another tribune of 
the same legion who a few years later also became 
legatus at Lycia. C/Z iii 335 names yet another 
tribune of the legion who was ‘adlectus inter prae- 
torios’ by Vespasian in his censorship, probably for 

NO. IX. VOL III. 


services in 69/70, and was afterwards legatus pro 
praetore of Asia. 

27GR iii 174-5. LEphemeris Epigr. v 696 with 
Mommsen’s n. = Dessau 1055. 

3Jos. BJ. vii 58. 

“Ib. ii 500, cf. vii 18. Mommsen, Provs. ii p. 119 
is misleading ; so also Chapot op. c. p. 73 n. I. 

®°7GK iii 1023; Procopius 2.7. i 17, 22. 

S8C/LZ iii 14396e. Cumont in Bull. de Ll’ Acad. 
roy. de Belgique Aug. 1907—this article I have not 
been able to see. 

D 
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Corbulo; Nero’s policy had begun to follow the same lines as on the Upper 
Euphrates. Here too the change was ratified and completed by Vespasian. 


A new danger, indeed, had arisen. The Jews beyond the Euphrates were — 


counted by millions, and their strength lay in northern Mesopotamia, where they 
were close to the Roman frontier. They were mainly descendants of the ‘lost’ 
ten tribes, settled there by their conquerors; but active propagandism directed 
from Jerusalem had also won multitudes of proselytes and leavened the whole 
population. The story of the correspondence between our Lord and Abgar, King 
of Edessa, and of the subsequent mission thither of Thaddaeus, one of the Seventy, 
may not be historical, though Eusebius believed it. But at least it illustrates 
the close connexion between Judaea and Mesopotamia.! Milton in ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ (iii 381 ff.) makes Satan suggest these exiles as an instrument of 
empire: 

‘These if from servitude thou shalt restore 

To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 

Thou on the throne of David in full glory, 

From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond, 

Shalt reign, and Rome or Caesar not need fear.’ 


In actual history, Petronius the governor of Syria in 40 A:D. had thought it 
dangerous to provoke this community to hostility by armed interference at 
Jerusalem. The royal family of Adiabene on the Tigris, which included the great 
Jewish centre of Nisibis, became proselytes in Claudius’ reign. In his speech to 
the Jews in 66, Agrippa told them that they could have no allies unless their 
hopes went beyond the Euphrates to their kinsmen in Adiabene. And such 


an alliance, even if possible, would be forbidden by Parthia as a breach of the 4 


treaty of peace. Yet some members of the royal house did lead a contingent to 
the war; when they were forced to surrender, Titus thought it necessary to take 
them to Rome as hostages.” There was thus good reason for precaution after 
the war, especially as many irreconcilables had fled from Roman rule across the 
river.2 The Parthian power even if friendly was too loosely knit to guarantee the 
conduct of all its vassals. The Jews of Mesopotamia did strike a blow at a very 
critical moment in the last years of Trajan. 

With this new motive Vespasian could not wait eee he acted without 
delay. At his accession Commagene was still a dependent kingdom, and inter- 
rupted the direct Roman control of the frontier. Through it lay the communica- 
tions between the legions of Syria and the new camps on the upper Euphrates, and 
its capital, Samosata, was a strong city which controlled a crossing of the river 
almost as important as that of Zeugma. Its immediate occupation was therefore 


necessary, despite the claims of its aged king, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the last — 


representative of the House of Seleucus. On the pretext that there was a plot 


1Euseb. A.Z. i 13, ii 13; cf. the ‘ Doctrine of 2Philo, Leg. ad Gatum pp. 576-8 M. Jos. Ant. 
Addai’ tr. from the Syriac, a late document in its 20, 17-53; B./. ii 388-9 vi 356-7. 
present form. Also Schtirer in Hastings’ B.D. v 3 Theophylact v 7, 7. 
Pp. 92. 5 
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for rebellion and alliance with Parthia the country was suddenly invaded and 
annexed in 72. 

The annexation almost implies that a legion was posted at Samosata forth- 
with. Ptolemy however is the earliest authority for this. Yet the only doubt 
which has been raised is due to a passage in Dio Cassius’ epitomator, which states 
that Trajan, forty years later, uéyp: Lauocatwv mpoxwpijcas Kal auaxt adta Tapa- 
AaBwv és ra Daradra 7#rAGc! It is argued that Samosata either had no garrison, 
or that Rome had suffered initial reverses and lost the town to the Parthians. 

In support of this view Mommsen (Provinces ii p. 67 n. 1) and Pelham 
(Outlines of Roman History* p. 507 n.) quote Fronto (p. 207 Naber): ‘ Praeter 
huiuscemodi dedecora malis proeliis ita perculsi fuerunt ut ad primum Parthorum 


conspectum terga uerterent. .. .’ 


But this passage surely refers to the beginning 
of Verus campaign, not Trajan’s, as the whole context shows. The indiscipline 
and inefficiency described were due to Hadrian’s too peaceful policy. Verus him- 
self writes to Fronto (p. 132): ‘Circa causas . . . belli diu commoraberis, et etiam 
€a quae nobis absentibus male gesta sunt.... Porro necessarium puto, quanto 
ante meum aduentum superiores Parthi fuerint, dilucere, ut quantum nos egerimus 
appareat. Again, if Samosata had thus fallen, would Trajan have begun his cam- 
paign in Armenia? Also, Dio’s word zapaX\aBSwr does not naturally mean ‘having 
recovered’ as Mommsen and Pelham would have it; avadaGev would be required. 

Fragmentary though the record is, it is incredible that it should thus refer to a 
town within the frontier, even if it had no garrison. The mention of Samosata 
has little point, since it lay near the beginning of Trajan’s natural line of march if, 
as we may assume, he started from Antioch. It is as if one should say, ‘ He went 
from Liverpool to London via Crewe. The context indicates rather a town in the 
Cappadocian sphere, and in Parthian territory. For the preceding section refers 
to Parthamasiris and the governor of Cappadocia; and the parallel account 
in the preceding chapter is introduced by the words éret 6 évéBadrev és THY 
ToANemiav. 

The emendation peéypis ’Apoauocarwy solves the difficulty. It was first pro- 
posed by Gutschmid, and is now approved by Boissevain in his new text of Dio, 
and by Cumont.? It is palaeographically probable and easy, for the substitution 
of the well-known name Samosata was almost certain to take place. And it fulfils 
the other requirements. For Arsamosata was just beyond the border of Roman 
Sophene, which belonged to Cappadocia, and to visit it Trajan had to leave his 
direct route by the Euphrates; hence its special mention, and zapaAaav is quite 
in point. So Samosata may have had its legion for anything that Dio says to the 
contrary. 

Another difficulty might be raised on account of the privileges granted to 
Samosata. The titles ‘Sacred, ‘Inviolable, ‘Self-governing’ may not connote 
anything very substantial, but they would hardly be granted in the first century 
to a garrison town. Since, however, they are absent from the first imperial 


1Dio Cassius 68, 19, 2. Dio iii p. 207; Cumont, Bull. de la Cl. des Lettres 
2Gutschmid, Gesch. lrans. p. 141; Boissevain’s del’ Ac. Roy. de Belgique 1905 p. 219. 
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coinage of the town under Hadrian, and appear only from Pius’ reign, we may ~ 
assume that they did not come from Vespasian. 

Which then was the legion? One MS of Ptolemy vouches for the XVI _ 
Flavia Firma, which was certainly there in later days.1_ But there is no evidence 
to connect it with Syria so early: it must rather, as we have seen, be assigned to 
Satala. The Antonine Itinerary? also records a legion at Samosata, but the 
number is corrupt. ,Yet though there are five variants, no copy reads XVI; per- 
haps therefore the reference is to the earlier period of the occupation. The 
readings VII and XII are impossible; III, IIII, and VI have to be considered. — 
The III Gallica was probably in Commagene in 73, in whole or in part,’ when — 
there was much extra work to be done; but as we shall see its depét was in the — 
south. The IV Scythica has indeed left one inscription at Samosata, but its head- 
quarters were rather at Zeugma. The VI Ferrata was probably the first garrison — 
of Samosata. ' 

There is no evidence to show that this legion lay near Apamea later than 
I9 AD. It has left one inscription at Raphaneae, but this belongs rather to the 
earlier time before 70, and does not prove that it lay there in full force4 The XII 
Fulminata was there before the Jewish war, and there was hardly a double camp. 5 
It is not likely that Vespasian would post only one legion out of three on the . 
frontier. It is not recorded by what route the VI Ferrata returned from Italy © 
in 70; but whether by land or sea, it may well have come to Antioch, where its — 
presence would be very desirable in the interval before the Commagenian war a 
for the city was restless. To be employed as it was in a surprise march it must 
have lain at least in some northern camp. And naturally, having taken the lead — 
in the conquest of Commagene, it was entrusted with the task of securing its 
permanence. No other legion is mentioned in Josephus’ narrative. Shortly before 
this time it had received many recruits from Numidia,® and it was therefore - 
specially qualified for the Parthian frontier. It took part in Trajan’s Parthian war. 
And it was only upon its transfer to Judaea,® probably at the end of Trajan’s j 


1Ptol. v 14 8 (Miiller p. 967). 

2? Wesseling, /¢. Ant. p. 186 prints ‘ vii’ but quotes 
with approval 2 MSS with ‘iv’in his notes. Miiller 
on Ptol. p. 967 b vouches for xii, vi, and iii. 

372’ Année Epigraphique 1903, 255, 256 (after 
Chapot). 

4C/L iii 14165}%; cf. however Dussaud in Rev. 
Archéologique 1897 i p. 318, who thinks that the 
legion did lie at Raphaneae in full force, at some time. 

5Ib. 1896, 10. Memorialis there referred to was 
later a proc. Corsicae under Vespasian. 

6 See Class. Quarterly ii pp. 110-3. Lack of library 
facilities prevented me from discovering in time that 
the identification of ‘Caparc.’ in the inscr. there 
discussed (C/Z iii 6814-6) with Caparcotia in Pales- 
tine had been already proposed by Ritterling in 
Rhein. Mus. 58, pp. 633-5. My main conclusion is 
thus confirmed, but it can claim the merit only of 
independence, not of priority. On two points I 
should be inclined to differ from Ritterling: (1) He 


dates the new camp at Caparcotia from Hadrian’s © 
Jewish war, following von Rohden ; (2) He identifies — 
Caparcotia with Lejjun, supposing the former to have 
been the native and official name which afterwards 
disappeared before the popular ‘ Legio,’ as ‘ Bett- 
horum’ in Moab did also. This gets rid of a difficulty, 
it is true, though the Legio III Augusta in Africa 
would be a parallel for successive changes of camp in 
a comparatively short time. But (1) the native name 
of Lejjun was surely Megiddo, a name so famous that 
it could not have been displaced by Caparcotia ; it is” 
still used by Eusebius; while the name Caparcotia 
did not entirely disappear, as Miiller’s reff. on Ptol. 
ad loc. show—it had a parallel existence. And (2) 
the distances recorded by the Tabula Peutingeriana — 
from Caesareia to Caparcotia and from Caparcotia to 
Scythopolis are more nearly correct for Kefr-kut than — 
for Lejjun; and the route by Kefr-kut is the more 
direct. Hence it is better to follow the ordinary — 
view and to suppose a change of camp. 
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reign, that the XVI Flavia came to Samosata and the XV Apollinaris took up 
the vacant camp at Satala. 

The third Syrian legion, the III Gallica, had belonged to the province even in 
Antony’s time} but its camp cannot be fixed for a century afterwards. It was 
in all probability stationed at Raphaneae upon its return from Italy by sea early 
in 70. The XII Fulminata had previously lain there, but it was then absent in 
_Judaea, and was soon to be sent to Melitene; the III Gallica took over the vacant 
camp. For it is placed there by Ptolemy, and we may fairly assume that the 
occupation had been continuous. No other site can be proposed in opposition. 
|The inscriptions of the legion are very plentiful, for Syria, in all the southern 
| districts of the province and rare in the northern. Titus probably visited 
| Raphaneae on his northward progress in the autumn of 70; and the possibility 
that he reviewed the legion there is somewhat strengthened by the fact that one of 
‘its tribunes then or soon afterwards became his quaestor.2, The younger Pliny 
was one of its tribunes in the early years of Domitian; he tells us that he was 
'then intimate with Euphrates the philosopher, who was closely. connected with 
_Epiphaneia, only twenty miles distant from Raphaneae; even if he was then 
lecturing at Tyre there is still an argument for a southern camp.® The XII 
| Fulminata having been sent north in disgrace, the III Gallica, recruited mainly 







from Syria, and perhaps the senior legion of the garrison, was rewarded for its 


devotion to Mucianus and the new dynasty by receiving the easiest conditions 
| of service among all the legions of the empire. 


Thus the net result of the reorganisation of the eastern legions in 70 was Hae 
ro legions, XII Fulminata and XVI Flavia Firma, were posted on the upper 
| Euphrates where none had been before, at Melitene and Satala; the Syrian legions 
| were reduced from four to three, and of the three, two, the IV Scythica and VI 
| Ferrata, were posted on the frontier at Zeugma and Samosata, only the III Gallica 
| being left in the interior, at Raphaneae. The X Fretensis was transferred to 
| Jerusalem; and when about 117 the VI Ferrata went to Caparcotia, on the southern 
| borders of Galilee, the XVI Flavia took its place, being itself succeeded by the 
| XV Apollinaris from Pannonia. Thus the strength of the frontier garrisons 
| remained unaltered. 


| When Septimius Severus finally annexed Mesopotamia and occupied it with 
: two of the legiones Parthicae, the inner line of defence constituted by the camps at 
| Zeugma and Samosata became superfluous. It was probably therefore about this 
| time that the IV Scythica and the XVI Flavia were transferred southward, the 
former to Oresa, forty miles from Palmyra on the road to the Euphrates, the latter 
| to Sura, where the road reaches the river. These are the positions recorded by 
the (Votitza about 400 A.D., by which time the III Gallica also had been moved 


nearer to the desert, from Raphaneae to Danaba. 


R. KNOx M‘ELDERRY. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 


1Plut. Ant. 42. § Plin. £f.i 10 with Merrill’sn. Cf. Prosopographia. 
2Jos. BJ. vii 97; CZL vi 1348= Dessau 1003. 4 As may be inferred from Tac. Z. iii 2. 
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I. MANILIVS AND VITEZIVS. 


























SINCE P. Thielscher, in PAzlologus, 1907, pp. 117, 128, supplies us with — 
information about the Manilian MS. Palatinus 1711 (P), the importance of which 
he himself does not seem to comprehend, I should like to point out what 
an interesting MS. this is. ‘It is to be suspected,’ says Thielscher, ‘that 
it offers interpolated readings. It is not a matter of ‘suspicion’ at all. 
If Thielscher did not know it for himself, he could have learnt from Scaliger 
(1600), from Bentley, from Jacob, that the readings of P long ago received 
sufficient publicity to enable scholars to assign it to the ‘interpolated’ class of 
MSS. The Variae Lectiones of Junius (1589) is mostly occupied with the 
readings of P, and tells us all about P that we need know, save what Thielscher 
has himself added. From Thielscher we for the first time learn that P- 
belonged to ‘Johannes Archiepiscopus Strigoniensis, and that it contains this 
subscription: ‘legi et emendaui cum magistro Galeotto 1469. Now just as 
Thielscher seems to know nothing of Junius, so he seems to have no idea 
who Johannes Strigoniensis is, though the reference to Galeotto and the year 
£469 should at once have told him. If he had troubled to look at Schmitth’s” 
Archiepiscopi he would have found that, while Schmitth enumerates no less 
than six archbishops of Gran who bore the name John, yet the only one of 
them who fits the date 1469 is John IV. And John IV. is a famous person, 
being none other than that leader of the Hungarian Renaissance whom we 
commonly call Vitezius. q 

P thus carries us at once to the court of Matthias ‘the Great,’ and it 
takes us there at a moment of great literary interest. Matthias was founding 
the famous Ofen library. Vitezius was collecting in his own palace at Gran a 
library which rivalled in magnificence that of Ofen. Galeotto Marzio (the 
‘magister Galeottus’ of the subscription to P) had been brought to Hungary 
at the instance of Janus Pannonius and made librarian of the Ofen collection. 
About the same time the fame of this library had attracted to the service of 
Matthias the foremost astronomer of his day and the first editor of Manilius— 
Johannes Mueller of Konigsberg, ie. Regiomontanus. Matthias, Galeotto, 
Vitezius were all keen astrologers. Of Vitezius indeed Schmitth says, 
‘astrologiae ad insaniam deditum fuisse accusant censores’ (p. 272). Vitezius 
whom the stars would seem to have made ambitious of a greater destiny in 
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politics than the unhappiness to which they in fact conducted him, died in 1471. 
In the same year Regiomontanus departed to Niiremburg. In 1474 Janus 
Pannonius died: and to that year probably is to be assigned Regiomontanus’ 
edition of Manilius. 

That edition is certainly not a transcript of P. It stands nearer to the 
Parisinus! than to P; and the edition the text of which most resembles P is 
the Romana prior of 1484. But the importance of P is that it seems to reveal 
to us the provenance of what we call the ‘mixed’ family of Manilian MSS.: 
and all the early editions derive from these ‘mixed’ MSS. The mzxed family 
is a Hungarian family. The Belgian (GL) and Italian (M) families first meet 
and mingle in Ofen. The libraries of Ofen and Gran were destroyed almost as 
soon as they were made. Most of their books perished utterly. But of a good 
many of them we know that they are closely related to some of the Urbino 
books. Two Urbino MSS. of Manilius exist and have been examined. They 
are not, like P, ‘mixed’ MSS., but belong to the pure Italian family, and so 
connect with the literary circles of Florence. Now Matthias’ library was very 
largely collected in the same circles: one volume is actually known to have 
come from the Florentine bookseller Vespasiano. Janus Pannonius, again, was 
intimately connected with the Poggian school. He was a pupil for many years 
of Guarino, and a close friend and fellow student of Francesco Barbaro: he 
was well known also to both Poggio and Cosmo de Medici. It is likely 
therefore that the astronomer-scholars of the Hungarian court brought from 
Italy to Ofen good copies of M. But whence comes the Belgian tradition 
which has affected P? 

Regiomontanus was the pupil of another astronomer who was also an 
enthusiastic student of the Roman poets—Purbach. One of the most powerful 
of Purbach’s patrons was the great Cardinal Cusa. Purbach for some time 
lived in his house. Now it happens that at Cusa (from which this Cardinal 
takes his name, and where he lies buried) there was at one time a twelfth 
century MS. of Manilius, the Brussels codex, 10699 Cusanus, (C), which 
represents the distinctively Belgian tradition. It is, I think, quite probable 
that, through the connection of Purbach and Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, the 
Cusanus, or a copy of it, passed for a while into the hands of Regiomontanus 
and the Hungarian school: and either at Ofen or Gran, conjoined with some 
copy of M, gave birth to the whole of the ‘mixed’ family of MSS. Cusanus 
was certainly a MS. that travelled, for the Venetian MS. Marcianus xii, 69 is 
a direct copy of it made in Basle. 


1Or again to the Bodleian and Corpus MSS. to which Parisinus is closely related. 
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II. MANILIVS AND SYLVESTER II. 
Lettres de Gerbert (Havet), 130, pp. 117-118. 


‘Age ergo et te solo conscio ex tuis sumptibus fac ut mihi scribantur 
M. Manlius! de astrologia, Victorius de rhetorica, Demosthenes ophthalmicus.’ 


That the M. Manlius of this much discussed letter should ever have been ~ 
identified with M. Manilius, the author of the Astronomica, is rather discreditable © 
to Manilian scholars. For it is possible to adduce, and anyone who has studied © 
the life of Gerbert ought long ago to have adduced, a passage from an author ~ 
closely related to Gerbert which settles the question once and for all. The © 
author to whom I refer is the chronicler Richer, who was actually a pupil of — 


Gerbert’s, and has left an account of that great man’s teaching. The passage 
is Histt. ili. 46, ed. Waitz, 1877: 

‘In primis enim Porphyrii isagogas, id est introductiones, secundum Vzictorini 
rhetorts translationem, inde easdem secundum Manlium, explanauit... Inde etiam 
Topica, id est argumentorum sedes, a Tullio de Graeco in Latinum translata, et a 
Manlio consule sex commentariorum libris dilucidata, suis auditoribus intimauit.’ 


There is no shadow of doubt that by ‘Manlius’ here is meant Boetius: 


and if Richer can so speak of him, why is it so impossible, as Ellis holds,? 
that Gerbert should do so? Richer is describing Gerbert’s lectures, and he — 
says Manlius because he had times out of number in those lectures heard ~ 
Boetius referred to under that name. Moreover Boetius in this passage is — 
conjoined with precisely that author, the rhetorician Gaius Victorinus, with — 
whom Gerbert in the letter cited above conjoins M. Manlius (for Victorius ~ 
there is clearly a blunder for Victorinus: Victorinus stands in the first editions), — 








This enables me to dispose of one of several absurdities collected together 


under the name of Manilius in Manitius’ Pzlologesches aus alten Bibliotheks- 


catalogen, p. 36. Manitius refers to Manilius the entry in the 14th century . 
Sorbonne Catalogue N. LIII. 9, ‘Sex libri commentarii annui Manilii” A child ~ 
would have corrected annuz to Aniciz. But ‘ohne Zweifel ist das Werk des — 


Manilius gemeint’ says Manitius: and he goes on to conjecture that Manilius 


wrote szx books of Astronomica,—though why these should be called ‘Com- — 
mentarii’ he does not say. The ‘sex commentarii’ of Boetius, used as we have ~ 


seen in Gerbert’s lectures, were so much employed in the Middle Ages that 
these blunders of Manitius are hard to understand. But I remark in the same 
place two other examples of the same kind of stupidity. The 13th century 





Canterbury catalogue speaks of a MS. of ‘Marcius de Astrologia.’ As soon as ~ 


I saw this entry in Manitius referred to Manilius, I perceived that ‘Marcius’ — 
was just a blunder for Marciaus=Martianus: and turning to Dr. James valuable ~ 


edition of the Catalogue I find that he has already so corrected the blunder. 


1The form ‘ Manlius’ alone has MS. attestation. the ‘De Astrologia’ with M. Manili Astrono- 


‘Manilius’ comes from the 17th century editions, mica. 
and was no doubt a deliberate attempt to identify 2 Noctes Manilianae, p. 229. 
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Martianus Capella is of course meant—-few mediaeval libraries were without 
copies of him. For the omission of ‘Capella’ compare the same catalogue, 
James, p. 321.! For ‘De Astrologia, very commonly used as a designation of 
book viii, see Eyssenhardt’s edition, p. xxvili, Once more, the 11th century 
Toul Catalogue has an entry B. 68. 210 ‘cuiusdam de Astronomia cum peryesi 
Prisciani et Girberto de astrolapsu uol. i.” Manitius admits that cuiusdam may 
mean Hyginus: but he puts the entry under Manilius and not under Hyginus: 
and I notice that Thielscher (P/z/ologus, 1907, p. 122) thinks that Manilius is 
meant. Much more likely the reference is to some one of the numberless 
anonymous astronomical works which were to be found in all libraries: see the 
Canterbury Catalogue again, James, pp. 321-332: and for ‘Girberto de 


astrolapsu’ cf. ibid. p. 322 ‘tractatus Geberi (/ege Gerberti) de motibus 


caelestibus. (The forms Gzrbertus and Gerbertus are equally well attested.) 

The name of Manilius, then, the author of the Astronomica, does not occur 
until the Renaissance. But it appears that ‘Manlius’ was in the middle ages 
a not uncommon designation of Boetius. Gerbert employs it once, his pupil 
Richer twice, the old Paris catalogue once. 


Ill. THE HOLKHAM MS. OF MANILIVS (HOLKHAM 331). 


I will call this MS. H. It is a well written 15th century vellum MS. 
in ‘lettera antica. It consists of 150 (unnumbered) foll., containing 29 lines 
to each page. (The lemmata are, with one or two exceptions, given in 
the text.) Foll. 1-55 are occupied by Hyginus, 56-76" by Serenus’ Liber 
Medicinalis: 76’: is left blank: 77" to the end is filled by Manilius. At the 
foot of fol. i are the arms of a previous owner: a blue shield surrounded by 
green laurel: on the right of the shield a gold lion’s head, on the left a mound 
topped by a gold cross (15th century). Under the arms is written in a seven- 
teenth century hand the name of Diego de Colmenares. I take this to be the 
Spanish historian of that name who died in 1651. The MS., however, would 
seem to have been written in Italy: and the fact that it is very closely related 
to M must be dissociated from the fact that both connect with Spain. We 
have no evidence that M was in Spain before the 18th century. The name 
of the Count of Miranda, to whom it once belonged, is written—so M. Paz y 
Melia kindly informs me—in an 18th century hand: and the binding of the 
volume Mr. Souter holds, I gather, to be Italian of saec. xvii. 

Book i of Manilius in H has the titulus: ‘M. Manilij Astrono | micon 
Liber | Primus Incipit’ (capitals): and in the tituli to the other books the poet’s 
name is given in the same form. The additional name Boenus or Boetius is 
nowhere found: nor the blunder ‘Milnili” This is significant owing to the 
fact that ‘Boeni’ is found in MRUV, ‘ Milnili’ in MRU, and H is most obviously 


1Martianus without Capella occurs also in Gerbert, Zp. 153, p. 135, Havet. 
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a brother or cousin of MRUV. That the titulus to book i stood in the Poggian 
exemplar as it stands in MHRUV is, I think, certain from the fact that in 
the well-known letter of Poggio to Francesco Barbaro, the MS. reading is ‘M, 
Manilium Astromicon’ (szc) and of, as reported by Mr. Clark and others, ‘M. 
Manilium Astronomicum. (‘Manilium’ is obviously a blunder for ‘ Manilii’: 
the Bodleian MS. which contains this letter is full of similar blunders.)! The 
titulus to M, I may notice in passing, is in a 17¢h century hand (Mr. F. Madan, 
to whom I showed a photograph of it, had no doubt of this: and I now find 
that Loewe—Breiter, Manilius i. p. 5—says the same). In the titulus to iv. in 
H, ‘Liber Quintus’ has been written for ‘Liber Quartus, and in that to v. the | 
inverse error occurs: in both cases a late hand has rectified the mistake. I 

mention this in case it should throw light on the cognation of H. | 

I can find in H only two readings, absent from GLM, which are certainly 
true. These are 1. 350 Andromedam, 4. 17 orta. H transposes 4. 666-667, 
and this transposition, already made conjecturally by Jacob, is perhaps right. 
H also transposes 4. 641-642, and places 5. 363-4 after 374. It has the follow- 
ing omissions peculiar to itself: 1. 809-810 (Breiter), 813 natalibus—814 rapti, 
3. 370, 4. 494, 829-832, 5. 94 terris—Q6 Iouem. In addition it offers all the 
lacunae found in M.?_ It contains a certain number of bad conjectures. Examples 
are I. 431 esurcionem M: dubitauit GL: extrudere H: 1. 737 propius| populus 
H: 2. 8. cuiusque GL: tunisque M: rivusque H: 2. 22. adultera| et dulcia H. 
Of some of its readings it is difficult to say whether they arise from stupidity 
or mere unscrupulousness, e.g. 2. 41-2 per quod horrida mater Quia serit dulcis. 

That H is a direct copy of M I am prepared neither to deny nor to affirm. 
That R and U are copied direct from M seems not unlikely. On the other 
hand V is certainly sot so copied: it is copied (though no one seems to have 
pointed this out) from a MS. containing 26 lines to the page—this appears 
from 5. 52, 488-503. 

I am not, again, concerned to affirm that H is derived from M at all. I 
am only concerned to note that, save for the three places noticed above, it 
contains no true readings which are not already found in M. I say this after 
examining it with care throughout, and having collated it rather minutely for 










letter which has, so far as I know, never been pub- 
lished. Voigt, who mentions it, imagines that it 
contained considerable abuse of Poggio. As a matter 
of fact, its tone of studied politeness is its most note- 
worthy feature. (A fragment of a sentence of it is 
quoted by H. Blass in his paper on the MSS. of 


1] take this opportunity of saying that it is a MS. 
which no editor of the epistolary literature of the 
Italian Renaissance can afford to neglect. Let me 
give one convincing proof of this. Poggii, Epp. 1. 1. 
Tonellis ends thus in Bodl.: salutato: szmul et 
Cosmam (sic) saluere dicito et svbille tritee, Ex 


Balneis: «vz. Kl /unijs (sic). Here, apart from 
minor variants, the allusion to the ‘ Tritean Sibyl’ 
is quite new, and /wmijs confirms a conjecture of 
Tonellis. 

At p. 3, 1. 18, ed. Tonell., Bodl. has Raiserthuos, 
pointing clearly to K azserstuAl. : 

Another Bodleian MS. of 14th century Italian 
letters which perhaps deserves attention is Can. 
Misc. 351. It contains Guarino’s letter to Poggio 
on the relative greatness of Caesar and Scipio—a 


Silius, and repeated from Blass in the Testimonia of 
Schwabe’s Catullus. But I cannot find that anyone 
has printed the whole letter. ) 

?Tt contains 5. 17, which does not appear in Breiter 
at all; but from the silence of all editors I infer that 
this line is found in GLM. 

H, it should be added, constantly leaves blank 
spaces for words which puzzled its scribe. Examples 
are too numerous to notice. 
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nearly four books. That it is independent of RUV, and they of it, follows from 
the omissions peculiar to each. (For the omissions in RUV see Housman, 
Classical Quarterly, i. 4. p. 297.) 

There is at Caesena a still unexamined MS. of Manilius (saec. xv.), which 
belongs, I conjecture, to the same family as HRU. I was first led to examine 
H by observing that it contained, as do RU, Serenus as well as Manilius. And 
the same is true of the Caesena MS. That V, which belongs to the MHRU 
family, does not contain Serenus may be due to the fact that down to ii. 683 
it follows the Belgian (GL) recension—as was pointed out by Ellis when he 
first called attention to M. (Housman assigns the merit of this important 
observation to Breiter.) 

H was sent to the Bodleian Library for my use by the courtesy of Lord 
Coke, to whom, and to his Librarian, Mr. A. S. Napier, I express my best thanks. 
My collation, which does not, I think, deserve printing, is at the service of 
anyone who cares to see it. H perhaps merits being quoted for i, 1-82 (along 
with RU) but where we have M I do not think its testimony of much value. 


H. W. GARROD. 





THE BRONZE TRUMPETER AT SPARTA AND THE 
EARTHQUAKE OF 464 z.c. 


AMONG the objects discovered in the excavation of the temple of Athena 
Chalkioikos at Sparta is a small bronze figure of a trumpeter (illustrated in 
the Annual of the British School at Athens, xiii p. 146). Mr. Dickins, who 
says that the figure ‘can be dated without hesitation in the middle of the 
fifth century, regards ‘the presence of a trumpeter as a dedication in Sparta 
as perplexing, because the Spartans marched to battle to the sound of flutes, 
and made no use of trumpets for martial music.’ This is, I think, the view 
generally held. The purpose of this paper is to suggest a possible reason for 
the dedication of the trumpeter at the date, which the style of the work 
suggests. 

While there is ample authority for the martial use of flutes by the Spartans, 
there is no evidence of any value that flutes were used to give signals. The 
probabilities are against such a theory, and there is evidence that the Spartans, 
like the rest of the Greeks, did give signals by the trumpet. 

The passages relating to the Spartan use of flutes (some are cited by Mr. 
Dickins, lc.; others are to be found in Miiller’s Dorzans (English Translation, 
li pp. 346-7) require examination. 

The earliest reference, which I can trace, is in Thucydides (v 70), who, in 
his description of the advance before the battle of Mantinea, describes the 
Lacedaemonians as moving ‘slowly to the music of many flute players, that 
they might march evenly in time (mera pvOu0v) and their ranks might not 
be broken.’ In this passage, which is apparently the source of many later 
statements, Thucydides refers to the flutes accompanying the march. He does 
not say that signals were given by the flute, and he uses oyuaivew and 
mapayyéAAew to describe the orders given by Agis at the moment of 
engagement. Xenophon de rep. Lac. (13. 7, 8) describes the flute players as 
being at the head of the army, and says that before the battle it was the 
custom for all the flute players to play their flutes: but he uses rapayopevew 
and zapaxeAevew of the orders passed along the ranks. 

Of later writers some refer definitely to the marching tunes or times 
(euParipior pvOuoi) being given by the flute (Plutarch Lyc. 21; Just. Lac. 
p. 238b: de musica p. 1140 e: cf. Pollux iv 78: Polyaenus i 10: Val. Max. ii 6. 2): 
others in vaguer terms talk of ‘marching, starting or making war pos avAdv or 
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pet avrwy’ (Aristotle in Aul. Gell. i 11; Athenaeus xii 517a; Dio Chrysost. xxxii 
p. 379: Cic. Zusc. ii 16. 37). Lucian de salt. 10 in discussing the importance 
| of music associates the flute with time in marching, and adds 7o rporov cvvOypa 
Aaxedaimovios mpos THY Maxny 6 avAds évdidwor. It is doubtful whether he meant 
‘that the flute was used to give a definite signal; even if he did, his authority 
‘is not of much weight. 

There are passages in which the use of the flute by the Spartans is 
contrasted with the use of the trumpet elsewhere. Thus Ephorus (quoted by 
| Polybius iv 20. 6) says that the Cretans and Lacedaemonians introduced the 
| flute in the place of the trumpet, but he also is referring to time in marching. 
| Plutarch, in a passage already cited (de musica p. 1140), describes the Lacedae- 
_monians as playing the flute to accompany 76 Kaoropeov médos, when advancing 
against the foe, just as the Cretans used the lyre, and others (in Plutarch’s 
time) still used trumpets. We may assume that trumpets were sometimes used 
“as an accompaniment to the march (as perhaps in Thuc. vi 69), and there is 
| nothing in these passages to imply that the flute was intended to give signals, 
: any more than the lyre of the Cretans. Either instrument would be unsuitable 
for the purpose. 

There is, however, one definite statement that the flute was used to give 
signals. This is in Aulus Gellius (i 11), but as he attributes this statement to 
Thucydides, from whom he quotes the passages relating to the battle of 
Mantinea, it is obvious that he has made a gross blunder and his evidence is 
worthless, 

I proceed to consider how signals were given by the Spartans. Thucydides 

in his account of the same battle describes the elaborate gradation of officers, 
by whom the commands were passed along the ranks (zapayyéAAew v 66: cf. 
Xen. de rep. Lac. 11). While this method might be perfectly suitable for a 
change of tactical arrangement, it might not be easy in this way to give an 
immediate signal to the whole of an army, or to a division at some distance 
from the general. 
The regular method of signalling in Greek warfare was by the trumpet 
(carri€ew, onuaivery TH cadTvyyt; in some cases at least, enmaivery used absolutely 
has the same meaning). Pollux (iv 86) gives four different trumpet signals 
and Xenophon’s Anadasts shows a frequent use of the trumpet for conveying a 
variety of signals. We should, unless there were positive evidence against such 
a theory, assume that the Spartans would not deny themselves the use of the 
customary signal, especially as their armies often included a large proportion 
of allies, who would presumably be accustomed to the trumpet. 

It is possible that onpaivery, which often implies signal by trumpet, may 
bear this meaning in some cases, where it is used of the Lacedaemonians, but 
there are two pieces of positive evidence for the Lacedaemonian use of the 
trumpet. In Xenophon (Hé//, v 1. 9) the Lacedaemonian admiral orders a 
night attack at sea by the trumpet, and Plutarch (Czmon 16: cf. Polyaenus i 41. 3) 
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relates how, on an occasion to be further discussed, Archidamus ordered the 
trumpet to sound the alarm ws woAeulwy ériovTwr. 

On the examination of the evidence I think the conclusion is justified 
that the Spartans did not give signals by the flute, and that there is no reason 


why, on occasion, they should not have used the same signal as the other ~ 


Greeks, while there are two instances in which their use of the trumpet is 


recorded. We need not therefore regard the dedication of a trumpeter as — 


perplexing. 
I venture further to suggest an occasion and a reason for the dedication 
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of the actual figure, which, as we have seen, is attributed to the middle of — 


the fifth century. In the passage just cited from the life of Cimon, Plutarch 
‘is describing the confusion caused by the earthquake at Sparta in 464 B.C 
He says ‘Archidamus quickly perceived the danger threatened, and, seeing 


that the citizens were trying to save their valuables from their houses, he ; 
gave orders for the trumpet to signal the attack of the enemy, that the © 
And this was the very thing, — 


Spartans might rally to his side under arms. 
which, at that crisis, alone saved Sparta. For the Helots had run together in 
all directions from the country, thinking to make a prey of those Spartans who 
had escaped. But finding them under arms, in ordered ranks, they retreated 
to the towns and openly made war.’ 

If, then, Sparta was delivered from her enemies and the Spartan warriors 


escaped destruction by the timely act of Archidamus, in which a trumpeter gave 


the signal; if within a few years a bronze trumpeter was dedicated at the 
temple of Athena, the guardian of the city, it is a possible, if not a probable, — 


conclusion that the dedication was itself a commemoration of this event, and 
that the bronze figure represents the pious offering of Archidamus. 


LEONARD WHIBLEY. 





1The effects of the earthquake (which is briefly 
discussed by Thucydides) are described by Plutarch 
(1.c.), Diodorus xi 63, Pausanias iv 24. 6. Although 
probably exaggerated by these writers the losses must 
have been veryserious. Diodorus, no doubt following 
Ephorus who had a taste for large figures, talks of 


more that 20,000 Lacedaemonians being killed. 
Plutarch and others say that all but five houses in 
the city were overthrown. The overthrow of build- 
ings may explain the destruction of some of the 
earlier temples at Sparta. 
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SINCERVS AND LVCRETIVS III 717. 


Semina praeterea linquontur, necne, animai 

corpore in exanimo? quod si lincuntur et insunt, 

haut erit ut merito inmortalis possit haberi, 715 
partibus amissis quoniam libata recessit ; 

sin ita sinceris membris ablata profugit 

ut nullas partis in corpore liquerit ex se, 

unde cadauera rancenti iam uiscere uermes 

expirant, atque unde animantum copia tanta ; 720 
exos et exanguis tumidos perfluctuat* artus? 


*Or per fluctuat. 


When a man has breathed his last, do particles of the soul remain in the 
body or do they not? If they do, the soul, thus impaired by loss, cannot fairly 
‘be deemed immortal ; if they do not, whence come the living creatures which 
‘are bred in carcases? 





| How Lambinus understood the words of 717 is perhaps not quite clear 
from his paraphrase ‘si anima e corpore ita sincera et integra excessit ut nullam 
“sui partem in eo reliquerit’; but Fayus renders szuceris membris by ‘cum 
‘integris partibus suis? Wakefield similarly says ‘per membris utique intelligere 
debemus partes animae, non corporis; . . . szuceris scilicet est zxdelibatis, Munro 
in his first edition followed them and translated ‘if when taken away it has fled 
forth with its members so entire that it has left in the body no parts of itself,’ 
and Giussani again has ‘con tutte Je sue membra’ and explains that szucerzs 
membres ‘e il contrapposto di partibus amissis 716, To this interpretation 
Mr Heinze justly objects that Lucretius nowhere else endows the soul with 
membra, and that meméris and adlata should naturally bear the same relation 
to one another here as in 439 ‘animam ... dissolui . . . cum semel ex hominis 
membris ablata recessit. There is a further objection, much more decisive, 
which he does not see; but of that anon. 

Munro in his later editions adopted the suggestion of Paley, that szzcerzs 
_membris meant ‘from the yet untainted body’ in contrast to the vancenti iam 
uiscere of 719. The epithet is capable of that meaning, but this detail, as 
| Mr Heinze remarks, is nothing to the purpose: it goes without saying that the 
body is not putrid at the moment of death, and to mention that circumstance 
‘in the midst of the present argument is not only superfluous but distracting. 
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The conjecture ‘sincera ex membris, first proposed by Tanaquillus 
Faber and then again by Bentley in his young days, is accepted by Mr Heinze, 
who says that s¢uwcera means the same as the zucolumis of 608 ‘ire foras animam 
incolumem de corpore toto’ and 696 ‘exire... incolumes posse et saluas 
exsoluere sese | omnibus e neruis atque ossibus articulisque’: ‘s¢wcera steht im 
Gegensatz zu /zbata (716), wie zta ut nullas partis liquerit zu partibus amissis. 

If the Latin words szncera profugit really possessed the meaning thus 
assigned to them, ‘has fled away whole and undiminished,’ all would now be 
well. But they do not: they possess a very different and quite inappropriate 
meaning. sécerus never signifies zxcolumts, illibatus, éAdxAnpos: it signifies merus, 
purus, etiuxpuns. A thing is zmcolume or zllibatum when none of its own substance 
has been taken away from it: it is s¢zcerum when no foreign substance has 
been added to it. The true sense of sincera profugit is therefore ‘ sic profugit 
ut nullas corporis partis secum abstulerit’; and what could be less relevant 
than that? The same consideration is fatal also to the rendering of Wakefield 
and Giussani: szuceris membris cannot mean indelibatzs and cannot be ‘il 
contrapposto di partzbus amuissts. 

The proper meaning of szucerus is so well known and so indisputable that 
it seems hard to explain how so many scholars should have made this mistake. 
But it has a double cause in the existence of the Latin adjective zzteger (which 
both Fayus and Lambinus employ in their paraphrases) and the propensity of 
mankind to the fallacy of the undistributed middle.  ‘szzcerus means 
integer, tncolumts means integer, therefore siucerus means zucolumis’: so 
runs the syllogism. The truth is that the vaguer zuzeger, ‘whole, ‘uninjured, 
embraces the meanings of the more precise szncerus, ‘not injured b 
addition, and incolumzts, ‘not injured by subtraction, and can be used 
instead of either. Moreover the proper and primary senses of szwcerus and 
incolumts often recede into the background, and their common and secondar 
sense, ‘uninjured, becomes predominant; so much so, that occasions arise when 
it matters little which word is chosen. When Ovid in mez. xii 99 sq. says 
of the invulnerable Cycnus struck by the spear of Achilles ‘sine uulnere corpus | 
sincerumque fuit, he might just as well have said zzcolume: both words mean 
‘scatheless’; the only difference is that zzcolume has rather the sense of 
indestrictum (u. 92), and stucerum the sense of imperfossum inque cruentatu 
{uu. 491 sq.). So also in a passage which Mr Heinze quotes as parallel 
Lucr. iii 531 sq. ‘scinditur . . . animae . . . quoniam natura nec uno | tempore 
sincera existit, mortalis habenda est,’ zzcolumzs might be substituted : the meaning 
is zwtegra (Giussani) or ‘entire’ (Munro) as opposed to dilaniata (u. 539) of 
‘piecemeal.’ But if the meaning were zuzegra or ‘entire’ as opposed to mutzla 
or ‘incomplete, then zuzcolumzs must have been used and sznucera could not 
Their proper and primary senses the two words never exchange; zzcolumit. 
never means purus and siucerus never means 2llibatus. 

By this time it must be clear that the sense which Faber wished to obtai 
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was present all the while in the MS reading, and that his conjecture, instead 
of introducing it, expelled it. What he meant was ‘z//zbaza profugit, and that 
is what szucerzs membris actually signifies. If the soul, when it quits the 
body, is z//zbata, i.e. carries all its particles with it, then the body, when quitted 
by the soul, is szwcerum, rid of all foreign admixture. siucertis membris means 
membris iam mere corporeis, and the words ‘ut nullas partis in corpore liquerit 
ex se’ repeat and reinforce this notion with the same pleonasm which is seen 


in 716 ‘partibus amissis . . . libata’ or i 343 ‘motu priuata carerent’ or ii 541 sqq. 
‘quamlubet esto | unica res quaedam ... sola | cui similis toto terrarum nulla 


sit orbi,’ 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


ma. 14. VOL. III. E 


ON THE TEXT OF JUVENAL Eas 


AMONGST the readings of the Parisian codex collated by Mr. Stuart (supra 
pp. 1-7) which he classes as interpolations is one whose singularity at once 


arrests attention. In the well-known passage, I. 113 sqq., where all known 


MSS. including P have 
etsi, funesta Pecunia, templo 


nondum habitas, nullas nummorum ereximus aras, 
ut colitur Pax atgue Fides Victoria Virtus 
quaeque salutato crepitat Concordia nido, 


II presents firma instead of atque. 

The reasoning which has induced Mr. Stuart, and no doubt will induce 
others after him, to regard firma as interpolated, may without unfairness be 
set out as follows. afgue gives a perfectly satisfactory sense, and is attested 
by the all but universal consent of our MSS. jivma, whether it be taken with 
Pax or with Fides, is open to grave objection; it is supported by but a single 
witness, and it cannot have come from afqgue, as an honest error should have 
come, by the route of mere clerical mistake. Such is the strong argument of 
the prosecuting counsel; but the advocate of the defendant must be allowed 
his turn, and he will point out, on the one hand, firstly, that an actually 
complete unanimity on the part of the MSS. of Juvenal by no means proves 
(as even the most conservative critics admit) that the lection which they 
support is genuine, and secondly, that though we may find it perfectly 
satisfactory, it does not follow that Juvenal would have done the same, nor 
that it is not one amongst two or more alternative expressions between which 
our knowledge does not allow us to discriminate.2, On the other hand, he will 
require from the prosecution that it should complete its argument by suggesting — 
a reasonable motive for the ‘interpolation, since interpolation without motive © 
is not interpolation at all. | 

This last plea must be carefully examined. We will take the supposition — 
that Pax atgue Fides is the genuine tradition of Juvenal, and firma an intruder. 
How did it find its way in? It may be laid down that interpolation never 
arises unless some scribe or corrector has found the text unsatisfactory. What 


1Read before the Cambridge Philological Society be sure which Juvenal wrote; we cannot even be 
on October 22, 1908. sure that he wrote either,” /uuenalis Saturae Pref. 
2Compare Housman on vii 139 sq. ‘fidimus p. xxv. 
eloquio’ PG, ‘ut redeant veteres’ ¥. ‘* We cannot 
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ground for dissatisfaction is there in ‘Pax atque Fides’? Ask any one out 
of the throng of editors and critics who have edited or commented on this 
line without misgiving, what medieval scribe or corrector would have found this 
atque unsatisfying? The supporters of a theory of interpolation must now 
retire on their second line and say that in some MS., from which II is derived, 
the word aégue had been omitted or was illegible. This is of course assumption 
—the postulation of a fact to support a theory. If justified at all, the result 
must justify it. Can it? Let us see. A scribe or reader observed a trochee 
missing between two nouns fax and fides. How, think we, was he likely to 
have filled the gap? By a firma, got we do not know whence, or by a harmless, 
if not necessary, ‘and’—an azgue which he had had twice already in the last 
50 lines (65, 67)?? 

At this point the prosecution would doubtless ask to amend the pleadings 
in order to suggest the possibility that firma, though not an ‘interpolation proper, 
was a corruption, now declared to be unconscious, which was hardly distin- 
guishable from such, and that it was due to the phrase pax firma, or the phrase 
jirma fides, obsessing the copyist’s brain and misguiding his hand. That MS. 
corruption is sometimes due to such unfortunate reminiscences is undoubted, 
but a cautious criticism does not assume them unless the evidence is clear. 

The advocate of firma would now claim to apply to azgue the same tests that 
had been applied to firma. And he would point out that, if ‘firma’ stood before 
‘fides’ in the archetype of the MSS. of Juvenal, the scribe’s eye might slip from 
the first 72 to the second 7, thus producing a gap for which an atgue was the 
natural and obvious supplement. Nor would he now repress the doubt whether 
this vulgate was, after all,so very Juvenalian, seeing that it runs counter to the 
Satirist’s habit of asyndeton in enumeration and is an employment of azgue to 
which no exact parallel can be furnished from any of his writings.? If then, as 
Mr. Stuart maintains, IT is no negligible witness for the tradition of Juvenal, the 
credit of afgue in our passage no longer stands where it did. 

But though atgue may be deposed, firma, it is clear, cannot reign in its 
stead. Neither as an epithet of Pax nor as an epithet of F7zdes is it tolerable, 
and its sole claim on our attention is that it points immediately to something 
which may well have come from Juvenal himself. It is, in fact, an easy cor- 
ruption of fama. 

Fama, like "Occa and Pjuy, is a goddess in literature; Verg. Aen. 4. 173 sqq. 
(dea 195), Ovid, Pont. iv 4 (dea v. 20). There is evidence, moreover, that she 
was worshipped in the Roman, as Pijun (Aeschin. F.L. 145 ty Pijuy Ovomev ws Pew) 
and Evx«Aea (Paus. i 14. 5 vaos EvxAelas) were in the Greek world. We have 


1 How easily an amd occurs to a copyist who amans’ codd. for ‘amens,’ already corrupted to 


wants a quick relief for a passage in distress may ‘amans.’ 

be seen from more than one place in Tibullus i. 5. 2 Juvenal’s practice may be seen from Sat. iii. 73 sq. 
28, ‘pro segete spicas,’ ‘e¢ spicas,’ codd. (not know- ‘ingenium uelox, audacia perdita, sermo | promptus 
ing that Tibullus lengthens a vowel before sf); ii. et Isaeo torrentior,’ 76 sq. ‘grammaticus, rhetor, 
5. 95, ‘operata,’ ‘operta’ (A, the tradition), ‘e¢ geometres, pictor, aliptes, | augur, schoenobates, 


operta’ the Vatican MS. and probably i. 6. 46 ‘et medicus, magus, omnia nouit | Graeculus esuriens.’ 
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inscriptions to FAMA (Orel/z iii 5817) from Cologne and to FAMA AVGVSTA (C.Z.L. 
ii 1435) from Spain (Baetica). That she, like Honor and the other canonised 
abstractions with whom Juvenal associates her, had one among the innumerable 
altars or temples of Rome, I cannot find from direct evidence elsewhere. And 
it might perhaps be thought that Juvenal’s memory had played him false either 
as to the name of the divinity or as to the place of the worship. But this there 
is no necessity to assume. A contemporary of Juvenal, the Greek philosopher 
Plutarch, speaks more than once of a temple Pyuns «at KAnddvos, which has been - 
rightly identified with that of Azus Locutius (Loquentius), dedicated according to 
tradition by Camillus (Plutarch de Fortuna Roman. 5, Camillus 30). This has 
generally been assumed to be a blunder of Plutarch’s; but it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that he is giving the current interpretation of the nature 
of an obscure divinity who, according to the tradition, conveyed to Rome the — 
first intelligence of the Gaulish invasion (Livy 5. 32, Cic. de diu. i ch. 45, 
ii ch. 32). If this was the popular view of that divinity’s nature in Juvenal’s — 
time, is it going too far to say that we might expect Juvenal to adopt it? } 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


1 For more on these cults see Roscher Lexzcon, s.u. Personifikationen pp. 2135, 2139. 








COLASANTI’S PJINNA AND GROSSI’S AQVINVM. 


Biblioteca adi Geografia Storica. Vol. ii. Pinna, by GIOVANNI COLASANTI; 
vol. iii. Aguznum, by ELISEO GROSSI. Loescher: Rome, 1907. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Pp. (viii) 125; (vi), 210. 1 plan; 2 maps and 7 illustrations in text. 
erice-s pire; 8. lire. 


THE first volume of the series of the ‘library of historical geography, published 
‘under the direction of Professor Beloch) that of Sig. Colasanti on Fregellae, 
has already been noticed in the Classical Review, 1907, 207. Two more have 
“now appeared, and several others are announced. 

The two works before us differ greatly in interest. In regard to the first 
it might easily be objected that there are other towns of far greater importance 
waiting their turn. Previous works on the subject are few, and the material is 
indeed scanty. 

After an introductory survey of the district (Pinna was situated E. of the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia, on the hills which descend from the Apennines to the 
Adriatic, 1437 ft. above sea level), a lengthy discussion as to the determination 
of the site of Pinna follows, the conclusion of which is, that the itineraries do 
not help to fix it, that classical writers hardly mention it, and that the 
similarity of names is the chief (but sufficient) argument for fixing it at 
the modern Penne. Of ancient remains, however, nothing is visible, and even 
the city walls are entirely mediaeval. The ancient city seems to have occupied 
only the site of the mediaeval town, and not the extension to the north, 
crowned by the castle—still less the hill on the S. as local writers have pre- 
tended—though even this can only be determined by a study of the mediaeval 
topography, inasmuch as the discoveries, if carefully sifted, amount to a single 
tomb of the Roman period found outside one of the gates in 1829, no finds 
from the town being recorded in the Wotzzze deglt Scavz. 

Of the history of Pinna, which we finally reach on p. QI, a little more is 
known. At first, however, it is not distinct from that of the Vestini, who 
became allies of Rome in 301 B.c., and remained faithful during the Hannibalic 
wars. In the Social wars Pinna is for the first time mentioned: it remained 
faithful to Rome while the rest of the Vestini rebelled, and stood a severe 
siege from the allies. After this, at latest, it received its municipal organization. 
We hear almost nothing of it afterwards, except for Vitruvius’ mention of a 
nitrous spring called the agua Ventina, as we learn from an inscription. 


rote THOMAS ASHBY 


As a whole, Signor Colasanti’s work is careful, but longer perhaps (as we 
saw in the case of his former work on Fregellae) than the importance of the 
subject warrants. 

The second of these two works—that of Sig. Grossi on Aquinum—forms 
a contrast. Aquinum was a place of considerable importance in ancient times, 
its population, in the first century of the empire, being, according to Beloch’s 
calculations, about 20,000 to 25,000, or equal to that of Bologna, Naples, and 
Catania, and so, relatively, high. The first section (pp. 1-94) deals with its ‘ 
topography. It was situated on the Via Latina, which traversed it from end 
to end, in the broad valley of the Liris. Its site is now deserted, the mediaeval ; 
(and modern) town being situated a little further to the E. The Melpis (now 
Melfa), a tributary of the Liris, flowed, according to Strabo, past Aquinum, 
which it does not now do and appears not to have done even at the time of 
the compilation of the Tabula Peutingeriana; but Sig. Grossi states that he 
has recognized traces of its former course (p. 19 sgg.). In regard to the question | 
of the course of the Via Latina between Fregellae and Aquinum, Sig. Grossi 
agrees with me in maintaining against Sig. Colasanti that the Via Latina | 
crossed the two bridges of La Civita before 125 B.C. (p. 35). ; 

Coming to the topography of the city itself, we find it to have occupied a 
roughly rectangular site, measuring some 1000 by 850 yards, surrounded by 
walls of blocks of hard limestone, in some places polygonal, in others roughly 
rectangular (while the gate on the E.—Porta S. Lorenzo—is of more carefully” 
built opus guadratum). The date given to the earliest fortifications—5th cent. — 
B.C. (p. 47)—may or may not be correct. On three sides—on the fourth it was: 
not necessary—an external ditch may be traced, measuring 170 feet wide by | 
16(?) deep in the best preserved portion, where it is cut through the rock 
(p. 65). The measurements seem high, but in the case of Alba Fucens the 
width of the fosse was nearly double, and the depth about 50 ft. Within the 
walls remains of several public buildings exist. It is probable that the temple 
traditionally attributed to Ceres is really that of the three Capitoline deities, 
inasmuch as it has three ce//ae, while the apsidal building known as the temple 
of Diana was probably a basilica (p. 85). The remains of both these are in- 
opus quadratum, and rise to some height above ground. The theatre and 
amphitheatre, both in opus reticulatum, are less well preserved: while outside 
the walls is a single arch of travertine with Ionic columns, which Sig. Grossi : 
(surely wrongly) attributes to a nymphaeum. A number of Roman tombs were 4 
found outside the city on the W. in 1859. 

The territory of Aquinum (pp. 95-130) is not easy to fix accurately, and — 
mediaeval evidence has to be largely used. It is probably correct (p. 101 sgg.) 
to attribute to Aquinum Cicero’s letter (Ad Fam. xiii. 76) to the guattuoruiri of — 
an unnamed town in relation to some land bought from them by a friend of © 
his in the former territory of Fregellae, and it is also not impossible that the 

























1The illustrations of these walls (fig. 1, p. 49, the W. side of the city) are decidedly inadequate. 
shows Porta S. Lorenzo; fig. 2, p. 56, a tower on 
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Saltus Galliani, qui cognominantur Aquinates of Pliny (H.W. iii. 115) were so 
called because they belonged to Aquinum; for we know that Arpinum had 
considerable property in Gaul (p. 105). 

The last section of the book (pp. 131-210) deals at considerable length 
with the history of Aquinum. It is generally supposed to have been of Volscian 
origin. It is not mentioned in the earlier history of Rome, but it issued copper 
coins, probably between 268 and 217 B.c. But its importance came with the 
destruction of Fregellae in 125 B.C., which left it the most important city 
between Rome and Capua except Teanum. Cicero speaks of it as a frequens 
municipium, but it became a colony either under the Triumviri or Augustus. 
Its prosperity was due to agriculture, and it also had not unimportant purple 
dyeworks. The chapters on constitution and cults rest on a careful study of 
the inscriptions. The book closes with the mediaeval history of Aquinum down 
to its destruction in 1252 by Conrad IV., and with short notes on the most 
famous natives of the town—Juvenal, Pescennius Niger (?) and S. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The illustrations are not altogether adequate: the ancient roads should 
certainly have been marked upon the map of the district (No. ii.), and the 
photographs in the text are none too well reproduced, For the price of the 
book, one might expect something a little better, and the remains of Aquinum 
certainly deserve it. There are a number of misprints, but they do not as a 
rule affect the intelligibility of the text. 

On the whole, however, it is a creditable piece of work; and the series as 
a whole will be distinctly useful. That the works it includes err, if anything, 
on the side of prolixity is not altogether to be deplored, especially as it may 
‘be hoped that they will inculcate in the inhabitants of the individual cities (who 
only acquire the volume that affects themselves) respect and love for the 


remains of antiquity. 
THOMAS ASHBY. 


WROTH’S BYZANTINE COINS. 


Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. By WARWICK 
WROTH, Assistant-Keeper of the Coins and Medals. London: printed by 
order of the Trustees. 1908. 2 Vols., cxii+687 (pagination continuous). 
79 plates. Price £2 1s. 


THESE two splendid volumes contain not only an illustrated catalogue of ~ 
the Byzantine coins inthe British Museum, but also a historical and numismatic — 
summary, in which difficult and doubtful points are discussed at length; and, 
as in a few cases coins in other collections are described, the work practically 
amounts to a hand-book of Byzantine coins, and must in great measure supersede © 
the great work of Sabatier, which naturally does not satisfy the needs of the — 
present day. As there is no distinction between the coinage of Eastern and — 
Western emperors, Mr. Wroth begins not with Arcadius, as Sabatier did, but . 
with Anastasius I., the first emperor who never had a Western colleague. — 
A full catalogue of the western barbaric imitations and of the coinage of — 
the empires of Nicaea, Thessalonica, and Trebizond is reserved for another — 
volume ; and at least in the case of the emperors of Nicaea, the direct predecessors 
of the Palaeologi, the omission is unfortunate, since it leaves a gap of 57 years — 
in the history of the coinage. An interesting part of the introduction is the — 
discussion of the portraiture, in which Mr. Wroth arrives at the conclusion that 
only in a few cases, and then only to a limited extent, do the coins preserve a 
likeness. : | 
Among the points on which the author throws new light I may mention 
the puzzling question of the Constantine and the bearded Michael who appear 
on the coins of Theophilus. As the beard ascribed to Constantine is now said 
to be only a mistake of Sabatier, there can no longer be any doubt that he 
was the emperor’s son; on the other hand, since, except on a few coins of 
Heraclius and Constantine (39-45), junior colleagues are always beardless, 
Michael can hardly have been a son, and Mr. Wroth supposes him to be 
Michael II., placed on the coins by Theophilus in imitation of the practice of — 
his Isaurian predecessors. He has not however noticed the difference that in 
the earlier coins the dead emperors appear on one side and the living on the 
other, while in this case Michael appears in conjunction with Constantine, and — 
the two are coupled as ‘ Michael et Constantinus’, a scarcely credible combination ~ 
of living and dead. If however we suppose the coins to have been issued 
after Constantine’s death, this difficulty vanishes. The African coins ascribed | 
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by Sabatier to Theodosius III. Mr. Wroth assigns to Theodosius, son of 
: Maurice; and that they are of this period numismatic authority is decisive ; 
but the appearance of Theodosius alone upon coins needs explanation. 

On a few matters, chiefly of chronology, Mr. Wroth’s statements require 
correction. Thus he says that Tiberius I]. became Augustus and sole ruler in 
Sept. 578, whereas from 26 Sept. to 5 Oct. he was the colleague of Justin. Of 
more consequence is it that, while he says that the birth of Heraclonas is 
placed by Bury in 615, by Pernice in 626, he accepts the earlier date, which 
is certainly wrong. Heraclonas was born in Persia (Niceph. p. 15), and the 
son born in 615 was a second Constantine, who was made Caesar, and died 
in 629 (id. p. 22). The third figure on the dated coins 420-423 cannot therefore 
be Heraclonas, but, if not Martina, must be the Caesar Constantine, as is in 
fact assumed in the Thomsen Catalogue to which Mr. Wroth refers. Further, 
the first year of Constans’ residence in Sicily, to which Mr. Wroth assigns the 
dated coins 371-375, was not 662, but 664 (ind. 7); and ind. 11 (coins 354-357), 
as the indictional year began on I Sept., is 653 rather than 652. Again, the 
brothers of Constantine IV., whom Mr. Wroth calls Caesars, were certainly 
Augusti. Theophanes indeed says that they were not crowned, but he 
afterwards (A.M. 6173) implies the contrary; and that this is correct is 
proved by the acts of the 6th Synod, in which they are not distinguished from 
their brother by the title ‘Caesar’ and the years are reckoned by their BaciXeda. 
Lastly, by assuming (I do not know on what ground) that Justinian II. 
was associated in the empire in 680, though he notes that he never appears 
with his father on the coins, he has introduced confusion into the chronology 





of that emperor’s coinage. For the incorrectness of the date it is only necessary 
to refer to the last Actzo of the 6th Synod, held 16 Sept. 681. Theophanes 
places the association in 681/2; but from the official dating of Justinian’s years 
it is certain that it did not take place before Feb. 685 (Mansi xi. 738), and, if 
we may trust the epitaph of Ceadwalla (Bede HZ. v. 8), it was not before 
April. His 25th year therefore is not 705, but 709/10, and there is no reason 
to doubt the dating of coins of the Ist and 2nd years (p. 335), or of the 20th 
year (p. 355). Certainly Tiberius can hardly have been crowned before the 
expiration of the 20th year, but from the frequency of such round numbers one 
may suspect that they are not always exact. In the reigns of Leo III. and 
Constantine V. Mr. Wroth, rightly, as I believe, follows the old chronology in 
preference to that adopted by Professor Bury and M. Lombard, but inconsistently 
places the battle of Acroinus in 739 instead of 740. 

In the section devoted to the inscriptions it might have been added that 
Constantine Ducas is the first to place his surname on the coins as part of 
his official style. 

The extraordinary ‘Excubiti’ (p. xx, l. 5) must surely be a misprint. 


E. W. BROOKS. 


1Tt is found on some of the coins of Constantine Monomachus (16-18), but not as part of his title. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 21. 3. 1908. 


J. Geffcken, Xazser Julianus und die Strettschriften seiner Gegner. Summary and — 
criticism of the Emperor’s work against the Galileans (chief importance that it preserves — 
much of the older polemic), and the replies of Ephraim the Syrian, Gregory Nazianzen, 
John Chrysostom and Cyrill. The latter described as full of fanaticism, without genuine, 
glowing passion. G. Finsler, Homer in der ttalienischen Renaissance. Latin translations ; 
Basini’s Hesperis ; Politian’s tribute to the poet in his Améra, Ariosto and Vida’s Christias. 
Influence of Aristotle’s Poetics. ‘Trissino’s Z’/talia liberata da’ Gotti: he attacks Ariosto, 
who is defended by Cinthio, for neglecting Aristotle’s rules. Beni in comparing Homer, 
Vergil, Tasso gives the palm to the latter, as following those rules most closely. Tassoni’s 
attack on Homer. E. Ermatinger, Das Romanttsche bec Wieland. |22. 3 F. Schemmel, 
Die Hochschule von Konstantinopel im 4. Jahrhundert p. Ch. n.| 


27.1 Aw, OOS. 


E. Kornemann, Stadtstaat und Flachenstaat des Altertums in thren Wechselbeziehungen. 
Asia and Egypt are the regions where the /v’achenstaat begins, Europe is the chief field 
of the city state. Sparta was never a pure city state, and to Spartans wé\us means a 
community of Perioeci. The reforms of Clisthenes changed Athens from a city state into 
a Lachenstaat. In the peace of Antalcidas the //achenstaat triumphed and the Greek 
system of city states was condemned thereby to political barrenness. At Pergamum the 
mixture of the two kinds of city produced a constitutional monarchy not unlike that of 
Augustus. Rome’s development was not dissimilar, but in the period when the republic 
became a monarchy the city state became definitely a Alachenstaat. E. Bruhn, Q. Czceros 
flandbiichlein fiir Wahlbewerber. A genuine work. The fact that in §5 Q. speaks frankly 
of matters which it would be Cicero’s policy to obscure does not prove that the work 
was not intended for publication: Q. was notoriously tactless (see Cicero’s second letter 
to him, §6). It is however probable that it was not published, as our text shews signs of 
having come from Q.’s own rough copy, and that Cicero introduced the echoes in the 
In toga candida as a compliment to his brother. E. Ermatinger, Das Romantische bet 
Wieland. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: A. Gudeman’s Grundriss der Geschichte der klass. 
Philologie and Kroll’s Geschichte der klass. Philologie favourably noticed by O. Immisch. 


21.5.0) 900. 

C. Schuchhardt, Hof, Burg und Stadt bei Germanen und Griechen. Traces in 
Germany of a developement from a citadel of refuge, with a prince’s palace at its foot, 
to a citadel inhabited by a prince with an unwalled city growing up around it. In 
Greece we find in the Mycenaean period and Homer clear evidence of the second stage: 
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moAis meant originally the citadel, dorv the settlement about it. But it is also possible 
to trace the earlier stage, of royal palaces that do not stand on a citadel and of refuge- 
citadels. Consideration of Olympia, Athens, Rome and Pergamum from this point of 
view. H. Jordan, Die Dramatisierung von Atschylos Tragédie. Aeschylus’ early plays 
lack the concentration around a single point so essential for drama. In the Seven against 
Thebes the tragic hero and the tragic moment appear. In the Prometheus comes 
dramatic action; the different scenes are held together by the will of an individual, but 
Prometheus is too stiff and inflexible: if tragedy was to become drama, intellectual forces 
must come into action so that there might really be action on one person by another 
and real scope for two or more adversaries. The Suppiants realises this requirement, 
but it lacks the element of horror and loses in tragic what it gains in dramatic interest. 
Perfection of the Agamemnon. W. Soltau, Humanitat und Christentum in ihren Bezte- 
hungen zur Sklaveret. Theory of ancient philosophy and religious views in the first 
century after Christ. The Practice. P. Simon, Schillers dante. F. Marx, Franz 
Buecheler. Obituary (with portrait). <Anzeigen und Mittetlungen: R. Reitzenstein, Zu 
floraz. Odes 3. 14 (esp. o pleds) illustrated from a papyrus passage announcing the 
accession of Hadrian; Die Ardetten 2u Pergamon 1904-1905, summarised by H. Lamer. 
[22. 5.1908. E, Borst, Mumanistische und realistische Bildung in England.| 


21. 6. 1908. 


G. Thiele, Die worliterarische Fabel der Griechen. The ancient beast-tales, beast- 
jests and beast-dialogues much older than the time when they received literary treatment 
(Esop). The Greeks, with their love for dialogue, much affect that form of beast-jest: 
the ‘cockney’ Phaedrus ruins much of the point. Another popular form is the ‘epilogic’ 
proverb. The ‘Libyan’ fables were probably originally fables about lions, the term 
afterwards embracing all beast-fables. The word aivos is applied to a fable from the 
point of view of its moral or satiric tendency. PP. Corssen, Donarem pateras. Rejects 
both Beck’s and Elter’s defence of Odes 4. 8. The objections to ll. 15-19 shewn to be 
convincing. The ‘interpolation’ is, however, quite early—indeed Horace may have 
written the poem in two forms and our text be due to some clumsy combination of 
them. E. Wilisch, Zehn Jahre amerikanischer Ausgrabung in Korinth. Summary of 
results, with a map: continuous developement of vases (prae-Mycenaean, geometric, proto- 
Corinthian, old Corinthian, but no Mycenaean kind), clay figures mostly ancient, works 
of sculpture mostly belong to Roman Corinth. Inscriptions of Greek Corinth very 
scanty, thanks to Mummius. The well-houses of Pirene and Glauce, with another in 
the market which belongs in the main to the fifth century, and other buildings (theatre, 
porticoes, etc.). The discovery of Pirene the key to Corinth’s topography. 


a1. 7... 1908. 


E. Konig, Babyloniens Einfluss auf die Kulturgeschichte. In such things as numeration, 
mensuration, music, painting, legislation, B.’s influence important, but by no means 
unlimited. In the conception of history and historical composition others (esp. Jews 
and Greeks) have done much more for civilisation. R. Helm, Zwe¢ Probleme des 
Taciteischen Dialogus. Composed after the Agricola in 98. Cicero was the natural 
model for a dialogue, as Seneca probably was for Germania and Sallust was for 
Agricola: hence the style. As for the syucriszs at the beginning of the book, apparently 
entirely alien from its theme, it reads like a protrepticus and is probably largely due to 
a similar section of the Ciceronian Hortensius. It is of course afo-treptic in Tac., 
who speaks in it his farewell to oratory. E. Schwyzer, Veugriechische Syntax und 
altgriechische. Attributes neglect of xow syntax to lack of a new and middle Greek 
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syntax. Brief account of some syntactic features of modern (popular) Greek, with — 


special reference to ancient Greek. <Axzeigen und Mittetlungen: J. J., Menander in 
Lauchstedt, describes a performance of pzitrepontes and Samia. 


DN Phat. Be 


W. Kroll, Die Originalitit Vergils. W. combined the magnitude of a cyclic poem — 
with the spirit (romance etc.) of Alexandrian epic; above all, his rhetoric is his own, ~ 
and the speeches are really independent creations. Traces of the rhetorical schools in 
the Aeneid (enthymema, points, gnomes, passionate appeals, pathetic asyndeta, parataxis — 
for hypotaxis etc.). In excursus denies Vergil’s authorship of Cat. 9 (11). R. Stiibe, — 
Tschinghiz-chan. R. Petsch, Gerhart Hauptmann und die Tragidie des xix Jahrhunderts. ~ 
Anszeigen und Mitteilungen: S. Reiter, Ein Doppelbrief von Buecheler und Ritschl an 


F. Diibner; Seymour's Life tn the Homeric Age favourably reviewed by P. Cauer, who 


however complains that the author adopts no decisive attitude in ref. to the problems : 
involved; Witte’s Singular und Plural reviewed by Hans Meltzer (‘carried out — 
systematically, with rich results, and full of stimulus’); MHirsel’s Themis, Dike und 
Verwandtes noticed by W. Kroll; the results of Dalmeyda’s Goethe e¢ le drame antique 


summed up by T. Vogel. 


[22. 8. K. Bone, Fort mit der Grammatik aus der Lektiire. | 


Rheinisches Museum. 63. 2. 1908. 


W. Cronert, Corinnae guae supersunt. Text, with testimonia, of all the ’ 
fragments (including those in the Berlin papyrus 284). F. Buecheler, Prosopographica. — 
C. Cichorius, Panaitios und die attische Stotkerinschrift. On a list of teporovot for the — 


Ptolemaea, I.G. 2. 953. 2rdpvos and Aevxuos are Sp. Mummius (brother of the notorious 


Mummius) and L. Metellus (who shared with Scipio Minor and Panaetius in the famous — 


embassy to the East). The archonship of Lysiades, to which the celebration belongs, is 
probably to be assigned to the year 139, when the embassy seems to have visited Athens 
on its way home. The numerous ‘new citizens’ whom Crénert has discovered in the 
list were probably fugitive professors, etc., from Alexandria. Its Posidonius, Aristarchus 
and Apollodorus may be respectively the philosopher, the great critic’s son, and the 
chronographer. The order followed in the list is based on the persons’ ages. 
R. Sabbadini, Bencius Alexandrinus und der Cod. Veronensis des Ausonius. ‘The MS. 





from which B. cites from the Cafalogus urbium and Ludus sapientium is probably the ~ 


original from which the former poem was copied into empty pages of the Cod. Tilianus 
and from which Petrarch’s MS. got the Zudus. H. Rabe, Die Platon-Handschrift YQ. 
Bekker’s Vat. 796, , is Vat. gr. 1. Marginal variants to Leg. 1 and 5 given as a 
specimen. K. Ziegler, Plutarchstudien. 1. Parismus 1678 used to shew that the letter 
which precedes the extant catalogue of P.’s works is a fourteenth century forgery, based 
on Suidas’ Lamprias article. 2. Probable on textual grounds that the three volume 
recension of the Biographies is the older. C. Thulin, 4zve altfaliskische Vaseninschrift. 
H. Kallenberg, Zextkritisches zu Diodor in Anlehnung an die Excerpta Vaticana. Cases 
where the excerpts and F share readings preferable to those of the other MSS. 
O. Seeck, Das Leben des Dichters Porphyrius. An African (Paneg. 16. 16-22): the 
Bassus of poem 21 probably the consul of 317. Perhaps banished as one of the 
authorities who, relying on Licinius’ protection, compelled Christians to sacrifice to Pagan 
gods. P. enables us to put the execution of Crispus in May or June of the year 326. 
S. Sudhaus, Die Pertketromene. A. Brinkmann, /Johannes des Mildtatigen Leben des heil. 


es Se 
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_TDychon. Discussion of Usener’s alterations of the text and of passages that require 
-emendation. Jfscellen: P. Thielscher, Mamnzl. 1. 25-29. Defence of the text of cod. 
Lipsiensis. L. Radermacher, os 6potws und Verwandtes. M. P. Nilsson, Zu Zebs Karac- 
Barns. F. Biicheler, Zum Stadtrecht von Bantia. In acunum VI nesimum the first 
word represents ammzuwm: for the whole expression cp. Lex Tarentina. M. Ihm, Czuz¢as 
Baesarensts. Darenus. W. Voligraff, Das Alter der neolith. Kultur in Kreta. Evans 
mistaken in supposing that soil accumulated more slowly in the earlier period: clay 
huts may be assumed for this (as there are no traces of stone houses) and the level 
of the soil would rise very rapidly, as e.g. was the case in Egypt (4 m. per century). 





63. 3. 1908. 

Edd., Zu /. Liichelers Gedachtniss (portrait); F. Biicheler, Saturnier des Tudttanus 
cos. 625/129. Restoration of the inscription represented by (a) C.I.L. v. 8270, (4) stone 
discovered by Maionica. F. Solmsen, iu dorisches Komodienbruchstick. Fragment of 
Philyllion (Pollux 10. 58) to read és ras muvaxidos 8 dumepéws dre xa A€you | TA ypdppal’, 
eppaveve: its Greek points to the Doric of N.E. Peloponnese. A. Roemer, Zur Kritik 
und LExegese der Frosche des Aristophanes. Much use made of scholia. At the end 
supports Bernays’ view of the xd@apo.s (aesthetic, not ethico-didactic). A. v. Mess, 
Die Hellenika von Oxyrhynchos. Theopompus cannot be the author. Whoever he may 
be, he is an Athenian aristocrat, with a leaning towards Sparta and yet interest in 
Conon. Aristocratic tendency in Athenian historians not impossible: witness some of 
the Atthides used by Diodorus, and the constitutional history embodied in the ’“A@yvaiwv 
moXtreia, Date and attitude to rhetoric (probably there were no speeches) suit Cratippus. 
E. Bickel, De epitaphio Senecae. Language (position of ¢/icet, phrases like deus euocat, 
hospita terra, sollemnibus saxts, animam caelo reddimus etc.) points to late Christian 
writer as the author. M. Pokrowskij, Vochmadls in- priuatiuum im Lateinischen. Answer 
to Hruschka’s criticisms of the author’s paper, Rh. M. 52.427 sgg. H. Rabe, Euripideum. 
Discovery of a leaf of B, containing Rhesus 899-940 with scholia: confirms view as 
to Pal. 98 having been copied from the MS. before the loss of this leaf. W. Bannier, 
Die LBeziehungen der alteren altischen Uebérgabe- und Rechnungsurkunden zu etnander. 
L. Radermacher, Motiv und Fersdnlichkeit. Some of Margites’ puerilia ascribed to 
Melitides, Amphietes and Coroebus. The first name=‘scion of Melita,’ the pet dogs 
of the island standing for effeminacy. The second name is a Dionysiac surname: cp. 
pwpotepos ef Mopixov quoted by Zenobius with comment Médpvxos dé Avovicov erierov. 
His question as to whether it was his father who bore him suits this view. Meaning 
of the name Margites. R. Engelmann, Das Mosatkrelief. Maintains his view that no 
genuine ones exist: two so-called ones at Naples are plaster casts of the Vatican 
candelabrum figures, with the surface coloured and made to look like mosaic by a 
network of white lines. A/tscellen: A. Elter, Cantus a Gadtbus und Liuius Poenus. 
These names in the Epistola Valeri ad Rufinum (Migne xi p. 254) come from Mart. 1. 61 
(Poeno representing Apona of the epigram). M. Gothein, Der Titel von Statius Stluae. 
Poems suitable for reading in the shade or walks of the ‘silua’ or park of the Roman 
mansion. O. Seeck, Die Quinguennalfetern des Licinius. Held in 323: the law of 
Constantine referred to on p. 273 was not passed until Nov. 11, 323. F. B., Zur dat. 
Seemannssprache. Tutarchus in Hyg. fab. 14 means rotyaexos. 
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Wochensehrift fur Klassische Philologie. 1908. 


5 June. Glotta. Zeitschrift fur griechische und lateinische Spraches, herausg. von P. 
Kretschmer und Fr. Skutsch. I, 1 (R. Meister). Stromata in honorem C. Morawski (C. 
Weyman). Consisting of papers on Greek literature, Latin literature, Latin epigraphy, 
Classical philology, Classical archaeology, and late-Latin poetry. G. Murray, Zhe rise of — 
the Greek epic (Chr. Harder). ‘The author has brilliantly performed his task.’ G. Nor- 
wood, Zhe riddle of the Bacchae (W. Nestle), favourable on the whole. H. Elss, Unéer- 
suchungen tiber den Stil und die Sprache des Venantius Fortunatus (C. W.), favourable. — 
Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes des Roimerreiches. Lief. 30 (M. Ihm). 

12 June. E. Petersen, Die Burgtempel der Athenaia (A. Koster), very favourable. 
A. Doring, Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (A. Bonhéffer), favourable. R. Knorr, 
Die versterten Terra-Sigillata-Gefiisse von Rottweit (C. Koenen), very favourable. Fr. 
Kramer, Afrika in seinen Beztehungen zur antiken Kulturwelt (J. Ziehen), very favourable. 
A. S. Pease, Votes on St. Jerome's tractates on the Psalms (C. W.). Reprinted from the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 26, Part 2. . 

19 June. Pauly’s Realencyklopaidie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, herausg. — 
von G. Wissowa, 11. Halbband (Fr. Harder). Zphoros-Eutychos. T. D. Seymour, Life — 
in the Homeric age (Chr. Harder), favourable. N. Lundquist, Studia Lucanea (Th. Stangl), — 
very favourable. H. Willers, Weue Untersuchungen tiber die romische Bronzeindustrie von 
Capua und von Niedergermanien (C. Koenen), favourable. G. Mau, Dze Religions- — 
philosophie Katser Julians (R. Asmus) I. 4 

26 June. Fr. Déring, De legum Platonicarum compositione (G. Lehnert), favourable. — 
M. Schamberger, De P. Papinio Statio verborum novatore (Th. Stangl), favourable. G. — 
Mau, Dee Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians (R. Asmus) II, very favourable. 

3 July. J. W. White, Zxoplic metre in Greek comedy (H. G.), favourable. T. R. ~ 
Holmes, Ancient Britain and the invasions of Julius Caesar (R. Oehler). ‘The work can ~ 
be warmly recommended both to the learned and to pupils.’ Codices Graect et Latini — 
photographice depictt. Suppl. IV: TZacitz dialogus et Germania, Suetonit de viris tllus- 
tribus fragmentum. Codex Letdensts Perizonianus. Praefatus est G. Wissowa (G. Andresen). ~ 
Fr. Hache, Quaestiones archatcae: 1. De Gellio veterts sermonts tmitatore. Il. De Ennii — 
Euhemero (Th. Stangl), favourable on the whole. Kriiger, /ahresbericht des Provinzial- 
museums in Trier, 1905/1906 (C. Koenen). E. Oekonomides, Zautlehre des Pontischen 
(G. Wartenberg), favourable. 

to July. A. Trendelenburg, Die Anfangsstrecke der hetligen Strasse in Delphi (K. 
Loeschhorn), very favourable. Avzstotle De Anima, by R. D. Hicks (A. Déring). ‘Makes — 
the impression of great care and accuracy.’ Zhe Works of Aristotle, transl. under the — 
editorship of J. A. Smith. I. Zhe Parva Naturalha. Il. De lineis insecabilibus (A. 
Doring), favourable. A. Cartault, A propos du Corpus Tibullianum (H. Belling). ‘A 
diligent and complete collection of reviews.’ Axtibarbarus von J. Ph. Krebs. 7. Aufi. 
von J. H. Schmalz (Th. Stangl), very favourable. 1 

17 July. H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2. Aufl. II, 1. (A. Doring), © 
favourable. A. Hauvette, Les efigrammes de Callimaque (L. Weber), very favourable. 
W. Dittberner, /ssos. Lin Bettrag zur Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen (A. Janke), 
favourable. Cuzceronis in Catilinam orationes IV, par M. Levaillant (W. Barczat). 
Petronii Cena Trimalchionis mit Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen von L. Friedlinder. — 
2. Aufl. (E. Lommatsch), favourable. 

24 July. , B. Pértner, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus Athen und Kon- 
stantinopel (A. Wiedemann), favourable. K. v. Garnier, Die Prdposition als sinnver- 
stirkendes Prifix im Rigveda (Helbing), favourable. K. Reik, Der Optativ bei Polybius 
und Philo von Alexandria (Helbing), favourable. J. Wagner, Dié metrischen Hypotheseis 
zu Aristophanes (K. Loeschhorn), very favourable. Aoratius, erkl. von A. Kiessling. 
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III. Brief. 3. Aufl. von R. Heinze (Petri). W. Bruckner, Uber den Barditus (U. 
Zernial), favourable. F. Keseling, De mythographi Vaticani secundi fontibus (E. Neustadt), 
very favourable. 

7 August. A. Miiller, Das griechische Drama und seine Wirkungen bis sur Gegenwart 
(Chr. Muff), favourable. G. Miiller, De <Aeschyli supplicum tempore atque indole (F. 
Adami), favourable. H. Kewes, De Xenophontis Anabaseos apud Suidam reliquits (W. 
Gemoll). ‘Deserves all praise. R. Miiller, Quaestionum Xenophontearum capita duo 
(W. Gemoll), rather unfavourable. J. Geffcken, Sokrates und das alte Christentum (B. v. 
Hagen), favourable. P. Melcher, De sermone Epicteteo guibus rebus ab Attica regula 
aiscedat (Helbing), favourable. Seneca, Zhe tragedies, transl. by F. J. Miller (W. Gemoll). 
‘Of value to a person of general education.’ G. W. van Bleek, Quae de hominum pos 
mortem condicione doceant carmina sepulcralia latina (M. Manitius), favourable. G. M. 
Dreves, Hymnologische Studien zu Venantius Fortunatus und Rabanus Maurus (J. Draseke), 
favourable. F. S. Krauss, Slavische Volksforschungen (A. Wiedemann), very favourable. 

14 August. T. L. Agar, Hlomerica. Emendations and Elucdations of the Odyssey 
(P. D. Ch. Hennings) I. R. Helbing, Grammatik der Septuaginta. Laut- und Wortlehre 
(A. Thumb), favourable. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten. Das Neue Testament und die 
neu entdeckten Texte der hellenistisch-romischen Welt (W. Soltau), favourable. Ausgewahlte 
Schriften des Lucian, erkl. von J. Sommerbrodt. II. Migrinus. Der Hahn. Skaromenippus. 
2. Aufl. von R. Helm (P. Schulze). ‘Excellent for teachers, not for pupils.’ K. Miinscher, 
Die Philostrate (G. Lehnert), favourable. E. Lofstedt, Spdatlateinische Studien (Th. 
Stangl), favourable. Ch. Huelsen, Za pianta di Roma dell’ anonimo Einsidlense and La 
Roma antica di Ctriaco ad’ Ancona (J. Ziehen). 

28 August. A. D. Keramopullos, /iihrer durch Delphi (A. Trendelenburg), favour- 
able. T. L. Agar, Homerica. LEmendations and Elucidations of the Odyssey (P. D. Ch. 
Hennings) II. ‘No specialist can study the book without enjoyment.’ O. Fredershausen, 
De ture Plautino et Terentiano, Cap. I. (B. Kiibler), favourable.  Czceronis orationes : 
Divinatio in Caectlium. In C. Verrem. Rec. W. Peterson (J. Tolkiehn), favourable on 
the whole. Swetont opera, ex rec. M. Ihm. Vol. I. De vita Caesarum libri VIII (Th. 
Opitz), favourable. R. Cagnat, Zes deux camps de la légion ITle Auguste a Lambese (M. 
J.), favourable. A. Gudeman, Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie (J. 
Ziehen). ‘Will perform good service. W. Kroll, Geschichte der klassischen Philologte 
(J. Ziehen), favourable. 





NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2. 1908. 


: Sir John Evans. Ox some rare or unpublished Roman Gold Coins. Chiefly 
Imperial: among them is one of the very rare coins of Balbinus. A sestertius of 
Antoninus Pius with a variety of the ‘Britannia’ type is described, p. 194. In the 
| Proceedings of the Royal Numismatic Society, printed in this Part, is an obituary notice 
| of Sir John Evans (pp. 25-30), who died May 31, 1908. His work on the Coins of the 
| Ancient Britons was published in 1864; an important ‘Supplement’ (not referred to 
| in this notice) appeared in 1890. 





Revue belge de numismatique. Part 3. 1908. 


| J. N. Svoronos. Lecons numismatiques. Translated into French from Svoronos’s 
| Greek lectures. This part deals with primitive currencies. 
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Revue numismatique. Part 1. 1908. 


A. de Foville. Récentes acguisttions du Cabinet des médatlles; monnates erecques 
a’ Italie et de Sicile. Rare coins of Etruria, etc.—Froehner. Un nouveau légat de Sicile, 
A bronze coin (rev. Hispanorom) inscribed on odv. L.IVNI. LEG. SIC.—R. Mowat. — 
Le titre d’ Augusta conféré ad Maesa, & Soaemias et & Mammée par Septime Severe, a 
propos de moutles monétatres trouvés en Egypte. a 


Part 2. 1908. 


E. Babelon. L’iconographie: et ses origines dans les types monétaires grecs. An- 
interesting article in which the writer discusses the certain or probable instances of 
portraiture on coins struck chiefly in the fifth and fourth centuries, and before the 
period of the Diadochi—the time when, according to the common view, coin-portraits are 
supposed to make their first appearance. Such portraits are especially to be looked 
for on coins struck under Persian influence—the money (e.g.) of the active satraps 
Pharnabazus and Tiribazus—and in the long series of Persian gold davics, in which Babelon 
detects the portraits, or rather the attempted portraits, of Darius I. and his successors. 
The coins of Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium display, as is well known, a mule-car in com- 
memoration of his victory at Olympia, and in some representations of the driver of the 
car, the portrait of Anaxilas himself is apparently intended. A somewhat analogous case 
is to be found in the silver staters of Philip II. of Macedon, which have on the reverse” 
a horseman, usually a youthful figure, but in some cases a dearded rider, probably Philip 
himself.—A. Blanchet. MMJonnaie avec la représentation de Jehovah. A brief notice 
(pp. 276, 277) of this remarkable coin, usually attributed to Gaza, suggested by a recent 
article by Mr. E. J. Pilcher. | 


Revue Suisse de numismatique. Vol. xiv. Part 1. 1908. 


Pages 1-174 are occupied with the second and concluding portion of Dr. Imhoof 
Blumer’s article Zur griechischen und rimtschen Miinzkunde. A large number of the coins” 
described are from the new collection that the author has heen forming, chiefly, I believe, 
of coins of Asia Minor. These papers are welcome, like all other contributions from Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer’s pen, for they supply new and valuable material, and, at the same time, 
correct erroneous or incomplete descriptions of coins previously published. In the 
present paper the coins of Asia Minor from Lydia onwards are described, also various 
miscellaneous coins of Europe and some ‘uncertain’ pieces (with six Plates and Index 


to the whole series). | 
Warwick WROTH. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, Professor of Greek in Harvard University, Associate 
Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 1889-1906, and of THE CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY, 1907-1908, born February 4, 1852, at Urumyah, Persia, died 
‘November 25, 1908, at Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL 1Ig09. 


ARGOS IN HOMER. 


THIS paper is an attempt to elucidate the senses in which this place-name 
is used in Homer; to assign meanings to the Homeric terms Achaean, Iason 
and Pelasgic Arge, to ‘Argive’ as a synonym for Greek, and to establish the 
nature of the Argos over which Agamemnon ruled. I take the Homeric poems 
-as the unity which they profess to be, and which they must be for historical 
enquiry. Whatever liberties Homer took with his materials (and I credit him 
with as free a hand as any one has allowed to Pisistratus) it is plain he was 
careful to respect events. The effort to distinguish between old and new in 
‘the Iliad and Odyssey has caused needless and fruitless encumbrance to the 
official historians, such as Busolt; the unitarian position has given us the 
remarkable results of Professor Myres’ paper on the Pelasgians, /..S. 1907, 
170 sqq.). The consistency of Mr. Myres’ account, and I venture to hope of 
mine, allows a fresh inference back to the homogeneity of the poems which 
are their source. 


e 


It may be useful in the first place to collect the views of the meaning 
of d&pyos current in later Greece. Strabo 372, after an enumeration of the 
various cases of Argos, says dpyos 6é kat TO Tedloy A€éyeTaL Tapa ToOiS vEewTEpots, 
map ‘Omjpo & od dra€* pwadiota 6 otovtat Maxedouxoyv cat Oerradicov etva.. 
The latter remark seems an inference from the Awrioy and ’Opeorixov apyos 
where there were no towns, and therefore the word must mean a district. It 
is true that no case of dpyos as a common noun is found in Homer (unless 
indeed it is necessary so to take 6174 sqq., see p. 94), but that the various 
proper names *Apyos take their origin from the common noun there is no 
reason to doubt; every Argos in historical use in Greece is either a valley or 
a town in one: and there are many parallels, eg. in Greece “EXos, “Hiss ; 
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Holland in England and in the Netherlands; Piemonte, and Piano the name 
of more than one Italian village (e.g. Piano dei Giullari near Florence). Stephanus F 
of Byzantium in voc. says dpyos dé cxedov Tay Tediov Kata Oadaccay; Stephanus’ — 
and Strabo’s statement is confirmed by one literary text, a line quoted by the 
same Stephanus in v. Awtiov from a poet Dionysius:? 
kal Keveov Kpotnce [sic] A€Bys ava Awriov apyos. 
We obtain the equation ava Adtiov dpyos=Awrtin év rediw of Hesiod frr. 122, 246, — 
h. Hom. xvi. 3, and Adria téurea of the same Dionysius in his first book (2d.). 
The valley itself was also known as ‘Auupixoy wediov from the river which © 
watered it (Polyb. v. 97). It had no connection with the sea, and therefore 4 
does not bear out Stephanus’ limitation, which however is true of Argolis, the — 
Amphilochic and the Pelasgic Arge, and may be of the Orestic. The last is q 
with equal probability the delta of the Haliacmon or some open spot higher — 
up its valley.” E 
These are the cases of the word used as a common noun which can be proved. — 
We must next notice the theory, a doctrine of the antiquaries, that Argos — 
tout court meant the Peloponnese, while Argos Iason and Argos Achaicum : 
also meant the Peloponnese and Argos Pelasgicum meant Thessaly. We find — 
this explicitly in Apollodorus (B7d/. ii, 3 "Apyos 6& AaBav tay Bacireav ad? 
éavtou tv IleXomdvvycov éxadecev “Apyos. id. ap. Steph. Byz. in ~Apyoupa. a 
—’AzrohdAddwpos 6€ dycw év TpHTH veav KaTaddyw ’Apyelovs ovouaterBar 4 THs 
mpocnyoplas meTaterovons 7 Ola TO TpoTKUpOvY Ta Tedia THY OerTarias, Hv dn 4 
TleAacyixov “Apyos efrev “Ounpos) and in Strabo (370 a@AAws te ov THY ToAW : 
Neyer TO "Apyos, ov yap éxeice SuedrAev agi~erOu, GAA THY IleXoTovyycov. 371 — 
éte 0 “Apyos tHv UeXordvycoy Neyer tpocAaPeiv grr Kat Tade’ “Apyein & “Eddy, 
kal, éore modus “Edupn mux “Apyeos, kat, péecov “Apyos, Kat, moAAyow vijrowt 
kal “Apyei mavti avaccev. Cf. also 363 “Axaors yap tevs POwras pact 
ovyxateNBovras IeéAome ets tyv UeXorovycoy otkycat thy Aaxwvikyv, TorovToy 8 ’ 
apety dueveyxety wate TtHv LeXoTovyncoy ek ToAN@Y 76n xpovwv "Apyos eyoueryy, — 
tore “Axatxov "Apyos AexOivar; and his most general statement 369 cat rpwrov j 
Tocaxas Aéyerat Tapa To Tonty TO “Apyos Kat KxaQ’ avTO Kat peta TOU 
émBérou, Axaxov "Apyos kadoivtos 7 “lacov 7 tamov 7 TleAacyixov 9 trmoBorov. — 
kat yap 9 modu” Apyos Aéyerar—xat 4 ILeAorovvycos | 
nueTepw evi oixw ev” Apyel 
ov yap 9 TOALS ye Hv oikos avToU' Kat OAn 4 ‘EAAas'—rTyv 6 odv Omwvupiay Tois 
érOérous OtacTéAAeTal, THY mev OerTariav LleAacyixoy “Apyos cadov P 


A a \ 9 \ Ses ey 
voy av tous doco TO LeAacytxoy “Apyos évaoy, 


tyv Oe leAdrovvycov *Axauxdy'—"lacov te "Apyos thy TleXoroevvncov deve 
221 kat To IleXaoyicov “Apyos Oerradia Aéyerar, TO peta Tov éxBorGv ToD 

1 His poem, the I'vyavrids, is also cited by Stephanus 2The dpydv mediov under Mt. Alesion in Arcadia — 
in Kedaddvy, Nécowr, ’Opéorar, Tirwvevs andconsisted (Paus. viii. 7. 1) which resembles in situation the ; 


of at least three books. His date is unknown, but he Dotian Argos is no doubt only an apparent coinci- 
or his predecessors represent Strabo’s vewrepor, dence. ii 
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IInvercod kai trav OeppoTuvAav &ws Ths opens tas Kata Tlivdov, dia TO érapéa 
Tov TOTwWY ToOvTwy Tovs IleXacyovs [this clearly is from Ephorus]; 431 to Te 
“Apyos To IleAacyicoy of pev cat wodw déyovta Oerradikyy rept Aapicay 
idpuyevyy more voy 6 ovKért ovcav' of 3 ov mwoAW GAA TO Tov O©erTadrGy Tediov 
ovTwWSs ovomaTiKas Aeyoucvoy, Oeuévov Tovvoua “ABavros é& "Apyous Sevp’ arotKy- 
gavTos. 371 otua 6 Ore cat UeAacywras cat Aavaovs, dorep cat "Apryetovs, 7 
dofa Tis Toews TaUTHS aT’ aUTHs Kal Tovs aAAous “"EAAnvas KadceioOar TapecKevacer’ 
ovTw de kat ‘lacidas cat "lacov "Apyos. We see Strabo, according to his honest 
wont, endeavouring to support the doctrine he has received by the usage of 
Homer, and making that usage as consistent as may be). The doctrine itself 
must have been much older; the statement in Apollodorus ii. 3 seems to come 
from Acusilaus and besides that in Strabo 221 the argument for making 
IleXacyixov “Apyos a name of Thessaly is taken from Ephorus, who is quoted 
in the immediate neighbourhood, the name ‘ Pelasgic’ without the word ‘argos’ 
in this sense is common among the 5th century logographers: Hellanicus /~. 28 
has the four divisions of Thessaly, of which IleAacyiwris is one (Herodotus i. 56 
mentions ‘Ioriaris); Hecataeus fr. 334 calls Thessaly IeAacyia; Pherecydes 
Jr. 26 says Acrisius retreated ets rove IleAacyovs e’s Aapiccay, or according to 
a vl, ets Aapiccay ryv Iedacyixyy. Acusilaus fr. 11 states that Peloponnesus 
as far as Pharsalia (uéxpr Papoadias Tzetzes) and Larissa IleXacyia éxrjOn. 
The interpretations thus placed upon heroic and prae-heroic names are no 
doubt very ancient; there is nothing to prevent them hailing from early post- 
Homeric epos. They represent as a whole the efforts of the Dorian peoples 
to fit themselves into the heroic age. Strabo 431 has given us the detailed 
claim on which the Pharsalians (unknown to Homer) relied for the possession 
of Phthia and Hellas (a claim admitted by the Peripatetic antiquarian 
Dicaearchus, Geog. min. p. 109); the Heraclid Argives of Argolis took 
Agamemnon to their king, with such success that the potentate of Sicyon 
forbade the recitation of Homer on the ground that the poet exalted his 
neighbour Argos; the Megarians, like the Pharsalians, non-existent in Homer, 
attacked, but in vain, the Catalogue. The "Iwvkods womras repelled them, and 
their ill-success suggests that the Sons of Homer in early days could do 
something to defend their father. They found less resistance in Hesiod; the 
land poet was more amenable than the Chian, and they are duly seated, 
equipped with their heroic epithet, among Ajax’ possessions in Pap. Berl. 


10568 v. 5 kat Méyapa ocxidevra Kat ofppvoevta Kopu ov. 


The editors (Berliner Klassikertexte v. i. 1907) have hardly appreciated the 
significance of this portion of Hesiod. When the poet says 
Avas 6 ex Dadrapeivos auountos Trodremirrtis 
uvaro’ didov 0 apa édva éoixoTa, Oavuara éepya’ 
And put three of the Pelopidae into the line of Hom. Unt. 352 that Clisthenes was jealous of the 


Inachus, e.g. in Tatian’s genealogy, adv. Graecos c. 39. OmnBals, where there was no King of Men and the 
2There is no need to assume with Wilamowitz  rdle of Argos was not over-glorious. 
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~ Q 2 , ] 4 
ot yap éxov Tpogiva cat ayxiadoy ’ Eisavpov 
~ ? ) # , , ~ b) A 
vycov Tt Atyevay Maonra te covpa Axator, 
, A 3 , 
cat Méyapa oxioevta xat oppvoevra KopuvOor, 
3 , ‘ , 

“Epmovny “Acivny te wape€ dda vaerawoas, 


tov épar eiditodas Te Boas Kali tdia ura 






































, / int | oe x 
guveAacas Owoely, eKeKaTTO yap eyxXEel MaKPwH— 


he has given the Megarians what they in vain sought from Homer, an heroic 
existence under the banner of Ajax. To glorify Ajax’s state the complaisant — 
Hesiodean enriched him at the expense of his compeers; Troezen, Epidaurus, — 
Aegina, Mases, Hermione and Asine are taken from the kingdom of Argolis; — 
Corinth is filched from the King of Men. At what period in Megarian history ~ 
claims of this magnitude were made concerns the professionals; in any case — 
it happened before Pisistratus’ day. But these variants, where the general motive ~ 
is so plain, the Berlin editors say ‘sind schwerlich beabsichtigte Aenderungen, 3 
sondern unserer Ueberlieferung gleichwertig” It was simple to expect (p. 38) 
‘in den hesiodischen Katalogen die echte Fassung des homerischen benuzt zu ~ 
finden” Rather we now see the origin of the variant vgody 7 Atyway which 
Strabo notes ‘some’ wished to get into B562, of the version of the whole 4 
passage in the Certamen 278, and of part of the oracle infra. On the other 
hand the editors need not postdate their fragment—which they bring down — 
later than Pisistratus. Surely even the Hesiodic well had dried by the end 3 
of the sixth century; and what had become of the ambitions of Megara? The. 
legend that the Homeric Catalogue ‘assumed its present form’ under Pisistratus, — 
or generally that Homer suffered editing at the hands of Pisistratus or the © 
Athenians, dies hard. Mr. Verrall has breathed some life into it in a genial | 
article in the July number of the Quarterly Review for 1908, and captive made — 
of Mr. Murray (Axthropology and the Classics, p. 68). The arguments for the ~ 
substantial canonicity of the Iliad and Odyssey as early as about 800 B.C. are — 
briefly these: (1) the existence of the Cycle, which presupposes the Iliad and — 
the Odyssey, of the compass in which we have them, two centuries before 
Pisistratus. The dates of the Cycle are unimpugned, and rest on evidence — 
which compared to Mr. Verrall’s ‘record’ of the Athenian Reformation is — 
scientific. (2) The appeals made to the Catalogue as a title in international — 
matters, first in Pisistratus’ own century. Athenians could not have produced ~ 
a document which they had altered in their own interest. We may add that 
the intelligence of the sixth century was not so low as to overlook and 
forgive a forgery. We have the case of Onomacritus. (3) The insignificant part 
given to Athens in the poems, There are signs indeed of a more local 
Athenian version, but it did not affect the vulgate. No nation guilty of 
‘editing’ could have produced so poor a result. (4) The ex parte origin of 
the whole story, Megara (I need not give the references)! As Megara ascribed ~ 
its non-existence in Homer to the machinations of its enemy, so the Sicyonians, 


1See C.F. 1907, 18. 
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eager like their king to protest against the predominance of Argos, said 
Aoveecoa the coast-town (outside historical Sicyonian territory) had been altered 
by Pisistratus to T'ovderoa, a village near the Argive border (irép Sixvavos Paus.), 
As Athenian interests were not concerned, the mistake was made um’ ayvolas 
(Paus. vii. 26); the Megarians had imputed mala fides! This reward had the 
Athenians for the religious scruple with which they treated the international 
poet, that antiquity accused them of tampering with the title of their neighbours, 
and Mr. Verrall has detected a great scheme of harmonisation within the poems, 
and of external adaptation and combination of them into a cycle, to suit the 
curricular regeneration of the Athenian race. The Privatdozent won at Sedan, 
the New Model at Naseby, and the Wooden Horse in his due place repelled 
the Persians. The readers of the Quarterly should know that the way the 
orator Lycurgus, our only authority, puts this great movement is that ‘the 
Athenians so esteemed this poet that they ordered his works and his only 
should be recited every five years at the Panathenaea. Mr. Verrall would find 
a better period for his constructions in the age of the great rhapsodes, and a 
more productive hero in Lycurgus, whose existence has been recently vindicated 
by Dr. E. Reich. The sutures in the Iliad are there, but no Athenian needle 
worked them. 

The mentions of the term [eAacyov “Apyos in independent literature are 
two”: (1) the oracle (Hendess 178) given in Schol. Theocr. xiv. 48 on the 
authority of Dinias (év “ApyoXtxois, F.H.G. iii. 25) and by Photius and Suidas 
in ’Ypeis on that of Mnaseas of Patara (AcAdixoy xpycuav cuvaywyn £.H.G. iii. 149) 
and Ion (2d. ii. 51). Variants apart it runs 


Taine wev macys TO IleNacyixov *Apyos auetvoy, 

avdpes 0 ot mivovaw vowp Kars ’ApeOovons. 

] | eg 4 ~ a> % ° a A , 

aAN €TL KAL TMV ElTlV ApeElvovEs OL TO METHYU 

TipvvO0s vaiovor cat ’Apxadins roAvmnron, 

5 "Apyetot AwoOwpyKes KevTpAa TTOAEMOLO. 

vers 0 & Meyapeis ovre Tpitot ovTEe TéTApPTOL, 

a? , foe ees , pres tr 9 2 A 

ovte duwdéxaTol, ovT’ ev NOYH OVT ev apiOue. 
Dinias the Argive antiquarian read Meyapeis in v. 6, whereas Ion and Mnaseas 
asserted the oracle was given to the inhabitants of Aegium. In Dinias’ version 
it seems to chronicle a case of the same ambition of the Megarians which per- 
mitted their antiquarians, Hereas and Dieuchidas, their efforts to get into the 


heroic age. The oracle is late and its sources rather Hesiodic than Homeric ; 


1The Megarian claim may have had some basis in 
fact; the later Megara, nameless in Homer, may have 
been in the heroic age the zepala of Salamis, as the 
Elean coast was of Ithaca. This however does not 
prejudice the entry in the Catalogue: Ajax with his 
island and his unnamed zrepala was important person- 
ally, unimportant politically, like Odysseus with his 
archipelago and his peraea. Both heroes were rated 
at twelve ships, the Athenians sent fifty ; they were a 


maritime power. The moderns wish to see Megara in 
Nica (B 508): this had not occurred to Hereas and 
Dieuchidas, and whatever effect the hexameter may 
have had in spacing places in the Cata/ogue, Anthedon 
is a very long way from Megara. 

2My excuse for this detail is that none of the 
following passages are given in Smith or in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 
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the Pelasgic Argos no doubt is given its antiquarian sense. Still the argos as :: 
a proverb for fertility may have started in Malis; the Echinaei according to 
Polybius ix. 41. 11 xapoovra qv waupopov. Zenodotus’ reading B681r is in — 
the same sense. (2) Suidas in v. “ApyédAa tells this story: efdos Opewv, ods — 
wveyce Maxedwv ’AdéEavdpos é« too "Apyous Tot TleAacyixot eis ’ANeLavdpeavy, — 
kal évéBadev eis Tov oTaKov Tpos avalpecw Tov doTidwy, OTE meTEOnKE TA OTA 
"Tepeutov tov mpogijrov é€ Aly’rrov eis “AdeEavdpecay ods 6 avTos TpopyTns — 
améextewev. “Apyodat odv, ek Tov “Apyous aot. The source of this history is 
obscure; in another version it is found in the Chronicon Paschale c. 156 (Migne, ~ 
Patrol. 92 p. 383) where instead of IleXacyixod we find Tle\o7rovvyctaxov. Moschus, 
Pratum Spirituale c.77 (Migne, vol. 87 pt. 3) has a story of the translation of © 
Jeremy’s bones by Alexander, but nothing about serpents or ”Apyos. (1 owe — 
these two references to the kindness of the Rev. F. E. Brightman.) The work ~ 
quoted in the notes to Suidas (Hzerozoicon, sive bipertitum opus de animalibus 
sacrae scripturae auctore Samuele Bocharto, Londini 1663 p. 449) sends me 
to Aristotle, rep! Oavuaclwy axovsuatwv, who has an Argive locust, (év “Apye — 
apidas) which fights scorpions, and an tepds dfis in Thessaly which is death to” 
mankind and reptiles alike (844 b 139, 845 br51). Argos and Thessaly seem 
to correspond to the Peloponnesian and Pelasgic Argos of the ecclesiastical — 
writers. Or, what is as likely and as immaterial, Suidas’ source may have 
followed Euripides, who Ovestes 1276 has IIe\acyov “Apyos simply in the 
sense of Argolis. : 

There is therefore no evidence that the term IleNacyixov *Apyos was a 
real place-name in historical Greece. It was used by the learned in the sense 
which tradition gave to Homer’s expression B 681. ’ 

About the etymology nothing is known. The connection with ‘white’ 
disproves itself. Plains near the sea usually and waterlogged valleys always — 
are green. 








II. 


When we turn from posthomeric doctrine to the usage of the Iliad and» 
Odyssey it will be convenient to deal with the specific cases first and Argos 
in general afterwards. The specific cases are “Axauxdv, "Ilacov and IleA\acyiov. 
The Achaean again comes naturally with Agamemnon’s Argos. ; 

“Iacov “Apyos is mentioned once; o 245 Eurymachus pays Penelope a 
compliment ; | | 

kovpy Ikaptoto repidpov IInveXorein, 
el mavrTes ce ido av “lacov “Apyos ’Axatol, 
TAEOVES KE MYNTTHpES ev vMETEpOLTL SOmoLce 


ae , ] > \ , me 
noerv Oawvat » ETEL TEPLETOL YUVALKWY)- 
‘We, poor islanders, who have the advantage of knowing you by sight, have 


sent the contingent of suitors which you see. If the Achaeans in Iason Argos 
caught sight of you, what a. crowd there would be tomorrow!’ The ancients 
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connected facoy with éaoves, and so for the most part the moderns (E. Meyer 
Forsch. i. p. 94 and elsewhere, Busolt ed. 2 i. 283 n. 3), but the double difference 
of quantity, Zicov idoves and the presence of sigma are against it. I notice 
that Kretschmer Gotta i. 13, 14 does not reckon Yasoyv among the cognates of 
the Ionian name. 

I open a parenthesis to remark that it cannot be denied that in the one 
Homeric passage where this name occurs, N 685 sqq., Idoves in 585 corresponds 
to of wev AOyvaiwy rporereypuévor 689, although the double name for one people 
is singular at such a short distance, and the construction of uév 689 is strange. 
Still even by Galen’s quaint system of counting xviii. 2. 676 éy 6& to v' Tis 
‘Trtados domep é£eritndes évdeiEarOa Bovdsuevos ws od xpy TeppovTiKévar Tis 
To.avTns Taews, TavTAa KaTaNéEas epee TpaymaTa pos mev TO SevTepov (Iaones) 
amyvTnce tperoy (Athenians), ei@’ é€49 rpos TO mpa@rov (Boeotians, sc. Phidas etc.), 
ei? e&ns pos TO Téurtov (Epeans), efra zpos TO Téraptroy (Phthians), e?ra mpos 
To Tpirov (Locrians, sc. Ajax)—every nation is accounted for, and by a process 
of exhaustion Iaones and Athenians are the same. It is difficult however to 
conceive the circumstances under which in the heroic age the Ionian name 
applied to Athens only; overt evidence that it did not is given by the story 
in Nicolaus of Damascus (c. 53) of the war between the Ionians and the 
Orchomenians. Athenians could have made no direct war on Orchomenus, 
with the Homeric Boeotians between. The term must have applied to the 
Locrians of Opus and Larymna, and the war have been between them and 
Orchomenus. In Hecataeus /~. 343 Ion is a Locrian.1. Therefore, as the position 
of wey suggests, there must have been an omission in the passage. I do not 
insist on Nicolaus’ further detail that the children of the captive Orchomenian 
women, expelled by their Ionian fathers, es Oopicoy ris “ATTiKas aTexepycar. 
I must delay a moment tc notice that any passage is more likely than this 
to be an ‘Athenian interpolation’ (Leaf). An Athenian interpolation would 
have exhibited Athens as the mother of historical Ionia, not as one among 
several petty tribes in a small area. I return to the “Iacov ”Apyos. 

Person-names similar to facov are common; in Homer there is "Idcos an 
Athenian O 332, 337, Iacidys an Orchomenian X 283, a Cyprian p 443, “lactwy 
lover of Demeter «125. I need not go further afield. As a place-name we 
have “laces or “laccos in Caria, "lacov a modAicua on the north border of 
Laconia, Paus. vii. 13. 7. The word therefore seems a real one and probably 
ante-Greek. As to its topographical meaning in this passage, the usual belief, 
as we see in Strabo 369 cited above, was that it meant Peloponnesus (ov yap 
Tous e€ GAs THs “EAAados eikds, GANA Tous éeyys). One logographer, Hellanicus 
fr. 37 (=schol. I'75), gave a more precise definition, however he arrived at it; 
"Tacos cat IleAaoyos Towra aides’ tTeNevTycavTos de avTois TOU TaTpOs dteiAOVTO 
anv Bacireav. Naxwv dé IeNacyos wev Ta Tpds "Epacivoy Trorapmoy éxtice Aapicayr, 
“Iacos 6¢ Ta pos *HAw (iAcov MS.). The realm of Iasus was the Elis side of 


1On these peoples there is abundant information in Aoxpuxd by W. A. Oldfather, Phzlologus, 1908. 
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Peloponnesus; and this is demanded by the passage in the Odyssey. When — 
Professor E. Meyer says (Forsch. lc.) the Ithacans had nothing to do with — 
the Peloponnese, he hardly realises the conditions. To the inhabitants of the 7 
archipelago which with Corfl’ added we call the Ionian islands, ‘land,’ #7reupos, — 
meant the west coast of Peloponnese. The continent opposite them was in the 
hands of Taphians and Teleboans (the latter a land-people, if Amphitryon Hes. a 
Scut. 19 conducted a land-war against them); their social and commercial — 
dealings were with the long flat coast which south of Araxus is only broken 4 
by Chelonatas and Ichthys; here they possessed land (B 635 of 7’ yre.pov €xov — 
jo avtimépar’ évéuovto).t Noemon 6635 wishes to cross ”H)1d’ és evpvxopov, where — 
he keeps his twelve mares and his unbroken mules; the writer of the Telegonia, | 
an even more local poem than the Odyssey, tells how after the burial of the : 
suitors Ulysses eis “HAw dromAe émickeyrouevos ta Poveda; the legend of : 
Pheneus (Paus. viii. 14) made him keep his horses as far off as that? The 
linguistic evidence is held to shew that the islanders were a colony from - 
Triphylia (Hoffmann ap. Collitz Dial. Inschr. ii. 166); according to Aristarchus— 
reported by Epaphroditus ap. Steph. Byz. in AovA‘yiov the Dulichians were- 
called ’Ezeot, and cf. Strabo 456; in their isolation the vyowra: regarded their 
mother-land as the world. These circumstances fall in with Hellanicus’ partition. — 
_ The Iason argos was the plain of Hollow Elis and Triphylia. On this coast 
also we find the curious names Lamicdv, Pea, Xda, "lapdavos, which point — 
anywhere but to the Greek tongue. “Iacoy with its Carian cousin may go 
with them? ’ 

“Apyos meAacy:xov in Homer is the valley of the Spercheus and the Maliac 
Gulf as far as Echinus and Alope on the north and (probably) Pylae on the 
south (C.R. 1906, 193 sq.). Mr. Myres remarks (/.H.S. 1907, 179 n. 16) that 
analogy suggests that a specific sowm is intended. Not necessarily; the section 
on Sparta B 581-590 is introduced by the district, coiAyv Aaxedainova xytweccay, 
after which follow the towns Pharis, Sparta, Messe, Bryseae, Augeae, Amyclae, — 
Helos, Laas and Oetylus. I find it difficult also to believe that [leXacyixoy is 
a descriptive epithet ‘suggested by ... remains of early or at all events prae-— 
Achaean fortifications.” In the cases where the adj. in -xos is given to places it 
is locative: “Audirtoxixdy, “Ayauxor ‘Oper tion. Further, Aapicoa IleAacyia only : 
a little beyond Echinus is suggestive. The domain of Peleus also included the 
vague aboriginal districts Phthia and Hellas, and of the three names of their 
inhabitants one was ’Axaiod. Hellas moved in later days, Achaeans and Phthia 
crystallised into the district known as Achaia Phthiotis. The valley of the 
Spercheus lost its importance in the Dorian system, and became a halt between 


1Here I am happy to find myself in agreement would either have had no peraea, or if it had, that 
with Mr. Leaf, against Strabo 461. peraea must have been the mainland from which it 
2This among other reasons tells against believing was only separated b7 its lagoon. 
the heroic Ithaca to have been the historical Leucas, 3 Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 1905, p. 121, 
whatever may have been the name of the Mycenaean while suggesting the connection with “Iagcos thinks 
community in the latter. If Ithaca had been Leucas, of Argolis, which whatever facoy may mean is in- 
a large peninsula with valleys and abundant soil, it conceivable. - 
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two passes; its glory went to the nobles of Pharsalus (nonexistent in Homer), 
and its name was attracted to the trerpapyia Pelasgiotis. I will repeat what I 
have said before, that for Homer Achilles is a local chieftain, owning a long 
river-valley, limited at its mouth by the kingdoms of Protesilaus to the north 
and of the lesser Ajax to the south, and an undefined hinterland.’ 


Eid; 


Before we discuss *Apyos “Axauxov and” Apyos alone, it is desirable to notice 
the Homeric account of Agamemnon’s own kingdom. It consists B 569 sqq. 
of Mycenae, Corinth, Cleonae, Orneae, Araethyrea, Sicyon, Hyperesia, Gonoessa, 
Pellene, Aegium, ‘all the Aegialus, Helice. Of these places Cleonae, Orneae, 
Gonoessa, and Araethyrea are mountain-villages, Cleonae on the road to Corinth, 
Orneae, Gonoessa, and Araethyrea at the head of the Asopus valley, on the 
lower course of which Phlius (not in Homer) and Sicyon stand, but Mycenae is 
the only one on the southern side, and the only one in the valley later called 
Argolis. This valley containing the towns of Argos, Tiryns, and also Hermione 
and Asine in a deep gulf? Troezen, Eionae, Epidaurus, Aegina and Mases, were 
under Diomede the stranger, Sthenelus son of Capaneus, and Euryalus son of 
Mecisteus. The Argolid kingdom proper consisted of the valley of the Inachus, 
less Mycenae, and the whole of the Hermionic and Epidaurian peninsula. It 
was therefore largely maritime. Agamemnon’s seaboard on the other hand lay 
entirely on the gulf of Corinth, as far as the Epean border, and included the 
dodecapolis, mother of historical Ionia, itself in history Achaea. We are not 
told of anything corresponding to the later Cenchreae, and it is to be presumed 
that the Catalogue views the Saronic Gulf generally up to Salamis (and its 
peraea) and Athens as the property of the Argolid monarchy. Agamemnon had 
no foothold on the -Argolic Gulf, and therefore his access to Mycenae was 
overland only. 

_ These conditions are not merely stated in the Catalogue, they hold for the 
whole of the two poems. When Diomede returns from Troy he lands ‘in Argos,’ 
comme de juste. | 

y 180 rérpatror juap env br ev” Apyet vias dioas 
Tudeidew Erapot Atoujdeos iarmodamoto 
eTTAT AY. 
Agamemnon’s ydoros was quite different : 
6512 cos dé rov ékdvye xynpas adeAgeds 70 UradvEev 
év vyvot yAagupyot cawce de TOTMA ” Hpn. 
GAN’ Ore 69 Tax’ éme\Ae Marerawy Gpos alr 
ifecOat, TOTe On lv avapTagaca Oved\Aa 
1Qn the topography of Phthiotis see Staehlin A7zzh. 2The Homeric phrase Baddv kara Kédrov éxovcas 


Mitth. xxxi. 1 sq. (1906). It is curious that we hear seems translated by the Hesiodic wapeé da vateradoas. 
of a Kpéxov ediov, not a Kpéxtov dpyos. 
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/ rae Pee , , , , 
mrovrov er txOuvdevta pépev Pdpea orevaxorTa, 
° gl aR t e , a , 
aypov em exxaTujy, 60 dauata vaia Overrns 

A , °’ ‘ fi 39 oo , + 
TO Tply, aTap TOT evate Overriadys Atyio bos. 

\ A A > , , ° 
GAN OTe On Kat KeiMev ehaiveTo vooTos amTLwr, 
\ ne Stes , . oo» ,o 
dy de Oeot odpov otpeWwav Kat otkad’ tkovTo, 


> ¢ A t ) , t ” 
TOL O mev Xalpwv éeweBjoceTO TaTpidos ains. 


“Now thy brother escaped and avoided death on shipboard, for Hera saved him. ~ 
But when he was soon about to come to the steep hill of Maleae, at that time a 
storm caught him and bare him out to sea, sore groaning, to the end of the land, 
where once Thyestes had his house and at that time Aegisthus, son of Thyestes, 
had his. But when there appeared a safe passage from that place also, and 
the Gods turned the wind, and they reached their home, he set foot on his 
fatherland” The voyage was good as far as Malea; at Malea the storm 
caught him (as it caught Menelaus and Odysseus; it spared Nestor). Why did © 


& 









Agamemnon make for Malea? for the same reason that Nestor, Odysseus and ~ 
Menelaus did,—that it lay between him and his home. This surely is absolutely — 
plain. Modern commentators however, at least from Nitzsche to Mr. Agar, . 
under the obsession of Tragic anachronisms, say to themselves ‘welchen Weg — 
hatte er also genommen, dass er eher auf Maleia zukam als an die heimische 4 
Kiiste von Argos und Mykena?’ What a route indeed! The rest of the voyage 
though elliptic is easy. It is elliptical because that is the ancient manner, and ~ 
we have had one storm off Malea already (y 286) and are to have another (180). — 
The wind ‘blew him out to sea, to the end of the land’; Andron (F.4.G. ii. 350). — 
said to Cythera, but this explanation is taken from the parallel experience of © 
Odysseus, : 81, where my family @ actually read raperAay€ev de KvOjpoe; and 4 
also an island can hardly be called éecyatin yains. ‘The verge of the land’ must : 
have been some part of the coast which they managed to make, the hereditary — 
portion of the younger branch of the house of Pelops. This may have been the — 
later Messenia, as we see I 292-294 that Agamemnon is able to dispose of a — 
number of towns on this coast. Here Agamemnon guassas refecit rates (Aegisthus — 
of course was away from home, at Corinth or Mycenae, playing his own game),” 
and when the wind changed and heaven sent a good passage, he reached his — 
home at the head of the Corinthian gulf without more adventure. ! 
This is a consistent picture. I will add that it looks as though Menelaus ~ 
also made his much-deferred homecoming to Corinth? ‘For ‘the very day that — 
Orestes buried his mother and Aegisthus, came valiant Menelaus,’ roA\a xryjpaT 
aywv boa of vees a4x90s adepav. And Telemachus’ question implies he would : 
naturally have been there, rod Mevedaos énv;—y ovx “Apyeos fev “Ayaxov; A 
great part of the Peloponnese, all except Argos, Triphylia, Arcadia and Elis 4 
1Galen vi. 106 7d dé ris madasds Epunvelas eldos 2 And therefore need not, at Bothe’s hands, endure . 
oltws éotl Bpaxvroyov ws moAAd wodAdKis vrepBalvey transposition. 
Soxeiv TH AéEer TOV €& avdyKns Eropevwv Tots Neyouévots, *Dictys vi. 2 puts Idomeneus and other heroes at — 


sim. 1x. 760, x. 275. What Galen felt of Ionic prose Corinth when the war was over. 
is true and even more true of Epos, 
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was more or less directly dependent on Agamemnon. The princes of the house 
were given Zerres, independent as Menelaus, dependent (apparently) as Aegisthus. 

2. Another circumstance of the Trojan War which fits in with Agamemnon’s 
kingdom is the rendezvous of the international fleet at Aulis. Why did the 
forces under the hegemony of the King of Men collect at a port in a country 
which took no prominent part in the Trojan War? This question has drawn 
many and elaborate answers, of which the one most in accord with the higher 
imagination is that the locality is a survival from the original North Grecian or 
Thessalian Iliad, those spectres of the learned. In ancient matters, in proportion 
as they are ancient, reasons and causes are simple. What does the Stele under 
the Lapis Niger contain? Only, as far as the Latin can be made out, a police- 
reculation. Mr. Hogarth’s silver plate from the slime of the Cayster bears a 
temple-account. The reason why the Greek armada rendezvoused at Aulis was 
first that Agamemnon had no port on the west coast of Greece. A fleet destined 
for Asia could not be asked to meet in the Corinthian Gulf. The princes 
indeed, at the preliminary ayepuos, met Agamemnon at Aegium, a very central 
spot, as central as Delphi, according to the local story (Paus. vii. 24. 2), but 
the ships naturally required an anchorage on the west. Agamemnon had no 
ports of his own, the later Nauplia if it existed belonged to Argolis; the Athenian 
inlets or Salamis might have afforded an anchorage, but would these little barren 
lands have provided the ravztazllement of such an armada? The all but land- 
locked bays of the Euripus were obvious. Aulis and the neighbouring inlets 
were the port of Boeotia; hence the Aeolic migration started (Strabo 401). Here 
the road to Thebes and the pilgrims’ way to Delphi began. If Cadmus ever 
landed, he landed here. In later times, when political circumstances made the 
roads of Aulis no longer free, Geraestus in Euboea was a rendezvous for a fleet 
sailing to Asia. Agesilaus, reminded of Agamemnon, transferred his anchorage 
to Aulis, and offended the Thebans by doing so. At Aulis Demetrius Poliorcetes 
put in (Diod. xx. 100). A potentate who had to collect a fleet of 1186 sail, 
sent from all parts of Greece, would naturally choose the Euripus. 

Another question has been asked: Why do the Boeotians, who cut no figure 
at Troy, take the first place in the Catalogue? Not because they cut a better 


-figure in some earlier epos, or in some earlier stage of this epos, but because the 


Catalogue, as is plain, represents the original arrangement of the contingents at 
Aulis, and was taken by Homer from its place and time in saga to his second 
book and to the Troad. (And hence, in case anyone with Mr. Murray, Azthro- 
pology and the Classics, p. 67, doubts if ‘the Cypria as a poem can definitely be 
called later than the Iliad,’ there is no Greek Catalogue in the Cypria, which 
like the rest of the Cycle was conditioned body and soul by Homer, and took 
his leavings.) The Boeotians as masters of the soil and the waters, gave them- 
selves the first place in the fleet. We may conjecture that with their fifty sail 
they filled the dpuos of Aulis, which according to Strabo 403 is only large 
enough vevtjxovra 7Aoio, and that the rest occupied the inlets on both coasts. 
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And thirdly, why is the whole Catalogue referred to as Bowria? The answer 
to this is easy; according to the Greek custom, familiar in scholastic matters 
(of which this is one), of quoting a series of things by the first of them: eg. schol. 
A T 277 [4 Surry] wrpos thy abérnow trav év ’Odvaceia wxéa 3 neAim vrepion 
ayyedos 7AOev. The athetesis covered sixteen lines. Apoll. Dysc. pronom. 109. 20 
Schneider +d wévrot GAN alet dpeciv ow exwv avTl Tov éuais evAoyws vr ’Apio- 
TapxXov vrwrteveTo ws vd0ov. Four lines (v. 320-323) were athetised. 

The later ‘Ounpixoi never completely realised prae-Dorian history in this 
respect. They wavered between the prevailing political conception of a single 
Dorian Argos, and the statements in Homer. Strabo 372 recognises Agamemnon’s 
northern possessions but adds kai 64 Kat tTyv ’Apyoduny ty Muxnvaia m™ poo €Onkey, 


the exact contrary of the truth. Pausanias ii. 4. 2, his mind full of different 


Corinthian traditions, is aware that the Corinthians were not an independent 
nation at the siege of Troy, but conceives of them as subject to the ‘dynasts 


at Mycenae or Argos.’ Ephorus (/v. 28=Strabo 462) must be given the credit 1 


of facing the facts and inventing a story to account for Agamemnon as well as 


Diomede being king of Argos. It is that while Diomede with most of his men q 


was away on a campaign in Acarnania, Agamemnon seized Argolis; but when 
the Trojan war broke out, he recalled Diomede ézi te trav” Apyous aroAnwWw kat 
THY KoWwviay Tov woAéuov. This is a real ‘combination, a type of the genus, 
and a good contrast to the unadapted statements of epos. 


These are the political conditions, in the Iliad, of the district afterwards — 


known as Argos and Argolis. We must next examine the usage of the word 


in Homer. First it denotes as in later times the valley of the Inachus, both 
the town (B 559) and the district (y 180). This is its sense in the story of — 


Theoclymenus 0 224, 239, 240 ean whence AnphiaaS for Thebes), 
and in Diomede’s mouth Z 224 4 119 (ratyp 0 éuos “Apyet vacOy). The Argos 
which Hera loved A 52 is presumably that in sight of her temple; and this 
is the meaning of her title “Apyeiy A 8 E908 (local, in antithesis to Dadkkopeeie 
"AOjn). An epithet is devoted to Argolis T 114: 

"Hoy 8 algaca Nimev plov OvAUu7oL0, 

Kaptaniuws 6 ter’ "Apyos Axauxov &@ apa ndn 

ipOiuny aroxov Levérou Ilepanadao. 


The claims of the Perseidae to be Achaean are not obvious, but their story { 
connects them with Mycenae, and to make light of the passage would be to ~ 
fall into the petitio principii which belongs as of right to advanced interpreta- 


tion. To Argolis on the same ground belongs ”Apyos é¢ immoBorov O 30 in 


a Heracles-episode, and probably Argos the town #108. ‘The phrase Achaean ~ 


Argos however occurs also in Agamemnon’s mouth [| 141 
et d€ kev "Apyos txoiue®’ *Axauxov, od0Aap apovpys, 
yauBpos Kév mot ot, 
where he is thinking of his own kingdom, his three daughters and the seven 


Messenian villages he will give as dowry. It would be hard to make “Apyos 


is 


7 
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‘“Axauxov o00ap cpovpys refer to a castle on a hill; it is his fertile land at 
large. The question put by Telemachus y 249 wrod Mevédaos ev; ... 
"Apyeos fev “Axauxod adda my GAAQ wAdEET’ én’ avOpwrouvs; can only be 
interpreted of Mycenae if we insist that Agamemnon’s murder took place there ; 
and Homer neither states nor implies this. Prima facie it is more probable 
that the ambush and the slaughter took place at Corinth before the King of 
Men had time to look round We see therefore that in one case ’Ayauxov 
“Apyos means Argolis, in a second Agamemnon’s kingdom which is not Argolis, 
and some place in Agamemnon’s kingdom in a third. The epithet therefore 
is not distinctive as between Corinth and Argolis. Now that Agamemnon’s 
kingdom could be called “Apyos appears from Z 152 


) 
OUK 


éote wodts “Edupy puxw “Apyeos (rxoBorouo, 
év0a de Licvpos eoxev. 


Sisyphus is firmly connected with Corinth and with no other place. Mr. Leaf’s 
combinations (ad 1.) cannot be allowed. We must admit that Corinth is described 
as ‘at the end of the plain’ The Agamemnonian kingdom was in fact an 
argos, or a succession of arge, a riviera, a plain or plains by the sea; a’yiadov 
T ava mavra is part of its entry in the Catalogue; one of the Sicyonian tribes 
was called A’yiadeis (Herod. v. 51). The word as a specific designation of this 
coast was superseded in historical times by ’Ayaia, but it survives in one 
passage.” In the version of the oracle quoted above given by Ion and Mnaseas 
the Aegieans not the Megarians were the applicants; a portion of this version 
remains in two articles in Suidas, Avyeis and ‘Yueis. In the latter it is said 
istope de Myacéas dri Alyiets of ev "Ayala Kxatavavuaxyjoaytes AltwrAovs Kal 
AaBovres TevTyKovTopoy avTay Sexarny IIvO0i avariOévres jnpwrwv tives eiev KpelTTous 
Tov “EXAjvwr. 
viknoavres KTA. Of the two ’Axaia is the gloss. 

With so much ascertained we can give a definite meaning to Agamemnon’s 
expressions. When he calls his kingdom apyos ’Axauxov obPap apovpns 1141, 283, 
or when it is said of Aegisthus y 263 he wooed Agamemnon’s wife wuyo “Apyeos 


In the shorter version s. Avyietp we read of yao ev "Apyee Alytets 
Y if yap PY a 


ix7o8eroo (whether the courting took place at Corinth or Mycenae), the reference 
is to the fertility of the north coast of Peloponnesus, especially the broader 
plain of Corinth and Sicyon. The fame of this fertility survives in the proverb 
ef TO wecov KTyocaL0 KopivOov Kat Xixvevos (evpopos yao 4 xwpa schol. Ar. Birds 





968). ‘ImmdBoros*® is justified by the 


1For éxas “Apyeos y 260 the sense shows we must 
read with the minority of the MSS. éxds doreos. The 
reading “Apyeos was brought by éxas from 1146 699 
w 37. To avoid the neglect of the digamma we may 
read éxa with Bekker or dd with Mr. Agar. 

2It survives also in Pausanias, who distinctly says 
that Corinth (ii. 1. 1) and Sicyon (ib. 7. 1) are each 
a potpa THs "Apyelas; viii. I. 2 he defines what he 
here calls *ApyoNls by saying it includes Sicyon, pera 
GE Zikvadva, ’Axaol 7d évreiGev eioly. The coincidence 


story of Pegasus and Bellerophon, the 


between these passages and the usage of the term in 
Homer cannot be denied; but it is not plain if 
Pausanias uses the word geographically or politically ; 
in the second passage (ii. 7. 1) he appears to conceive 
the name as a mark and result of the conquests of 
Dorian Argos. 

3 Like other epic attributes it is not superlative or 
exclusive. The predication is made without reference. 
Land near Chalcis was called 7 imméBoros, the Horse- 
mead, Ael. V.Z. vi. 1. 
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invention of the bridle (Pindar O/ 13), the trademarks koppa (Corinth) and 
sampi (Sicyon). The attribute roAvédAfiov A171 is no hindrance; any Medi- 
terranean land watered by short torrents falling at a considerable slope and 
turning into ghéarre in the summer may be called thirsty. The Achaean riviera — 
had a better title to the epithet than Argolis, with its swamp and its water- — 
snake! The Italian Marche are an example of a land which is at once thirsty 
and fertile. When Agamemnon A 30 says juerépw evi otkw ev “Apye: (and sim, 
B 11s I 22) he refers to his rapaXia, and so Idomeneus N 378 dotuey 3 ’Atpeidao 
Ovyatpor eidos aptotny “Apyeos eEayayovtes omutéuev. 

We may notice some other possibly local usages. 

Menelaus 6174 sq. tells Telemachus how he would like to have brought 
his father bodily to his own country and settled him near him: 


kai xe ot “Apyet vacca rodw Kat dwar érev€a 
b] d lf 9 4 \ , A oe & 
e€ “lOaxns ayayov ouv KTymact Kat TeKel @ 
Kal Tact Aaoict, piay ToAW é€adaTra€éas 
al Tepwaeraoveu avdocovTat 0 éuot avTo. 
ft Fy 92 1G9 fo oor 2 , » 
kai ke Oay’ evOad’ eovres eutoyouel’. 
This is all very local, there is no question of Argolis or ‘Achaea. Is 
dpyet used ovowatixos, as ‘the plain, or the delta of the Eurotas? 
Hector, foreseeing his wife’s fate, Z 456, says: 


kat kev ev” Apyer éovoa mpos adAAnS taTov Udaivots, 
Kat kev UOwo popeots Mecanidos 7 “Yarepetns 

, ? ] , 
TOAN aexaComern. 


Did Hector mean the whole passage generically ?—the middle and the — 
upper well? or, as seems more epical, did the saga-poet take these names from 4 
some town of his acquaintance and put them into Hector’s mouth? and what ~ 
town? The same or similar names are common. “Yzepyoia was the old name ~ 
of Aegira in ‘Achaea’ (Strabo 383, Paus. vii. 26. 2); Meoonis was a fountain at 
Therapne (20. iii. 20. 1) and ‘Yzepea at Troezen (2d. ii. 30. 8); both were pointed 
out by the Pharsalians (Strabo 432), and a well Hyperea existed év meoy TH 
Pepatwy more (20. 439 Pindar Pyth. iv. I25), and another is mentioned in ; 
Eurypylus’ section in the Catalogue B 734. These two localities therefore : 
throw no light on the ”Apyos in question, if it be specific; but Hector would © 
probably imagine his wife becoming Agamemnon’s slave. Lastly, what does — 
the famous predication of Agamemnon mean 4 


Xy V4 A 7A oe \ % U ? 
TOAAWoW vycotot Kae Apyel tmavTi avaccey! 


We have seen what his actual kingdom was; but ‘my whole coast’ is no great — 
title; nor is it likely, if possible, to take vayri distributively, ‘every valley’ (and — 
the Iason argos was not his): the other member shews that "Apyos means 
more. There are no islands attached to ‘Achaea, the Argolic islands belonged - 


1 Aristotle AZeteor. 352 a 8 said Argolis was é\wédns and uncultivated in heroic days. 
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to Sthenelus; Cerigo and Cerigotto, possessions no doubt of Menelaus, can 
hardly count as ‘many. It is plain we must interpret the line of the hegemony , 
of Agamemnon, the peoples who answered to his call. The ‘islands’ are the 
islands duly registered in the Catalogue, Cos, Carpathus, etc., "Apyos is the 
land, from Oloosson to Lacedaemon. 

Beside these specific uses of the term, there are also the general uses, in 
which *Apyos means Greece and ’Apyeio. Greeks. The substantive occurs in 
this sense at B 287, 348, H 363, I 246, M7o, N 227, 0 372, T 229, 0 437, 699, 
w 37 (H363 said by Paris conceivably meant Lacedaemon). Among the 
speakers are Achilles and Nestor; the term therefore was natural in the mouth 
of the former. The adjective everyone knows is an equivalent of ’Ayaoc and 
Aavaoi; the only exceptions are “Hoy ’Apyein, ’Apyefwy Aavaoy 0578 and 
possibly “Apyeiy “EnXévy. 


IV. 


What is the relation between the specific and the general sense of the 
word? Did the latter grow out of the former, and by what process? 

The ancients answered this question by saying that Argos in Homer 
meant the Peloponnese, Argos Achaicum meant the same thing, and Argos 
Pelasgicum meant Thessaly. The latter two phrases we have examined. That 
Argos by itself was the name of Peloponnesus is, so stated, an untenable 
proposition. We know of no word dpyos except dpyos=ediov and cannot 
assume another without this original meaning; and that Peloponnesus was ever 
called connotatively ‘Plain’ is impossible: no land so little deserved the name 
as the mountainous, indented, wooded island of Pelops. The statement is an 
induction from the usage of Homer, and a bad induction; the terms in Homer 
cover more than Peloponnesus. *Apyeiou, like Aavaoi or xovpo: ’Axav, includes 
the whole host, islanders and North-Greeks. “Apyos T 329 is the country 
which Achilles is not to see again. Argos and Argivi connote the whole 
Greek country and the whole of its inhabitants. How did it come to do this 
if its intrinsic meaning is not true of the Peloponnese, and even less true of 
the islands? 

_ Significant names appear to be bestowed on places in two ways: (a) when 
they really apply; for instance “Huss, Holland, Iceland, Piemonte, Canton du 
Valais; (6) when they do not apply, or no longer apply; eg. England 
Switzerland, Romagna. The former process may be called natural, the latter 
political, The application of the term Argos to Greece at large is clearly not 
natural; I suggest that it was a political term. In Italian clerical circles it is 
still the fashion to call the actual kingdom, government and army of Italy 
‘Piedmontese’; circumstances can be conceived—suppose the Holy See had 
moved to Malta or to Corsica—when Italy might have been known as Piemonte. 
The spread of a name really belonging to a place or people to a place and 
people to which it does not belong, is a commonplace even in the ancient 
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world; in Greece the expansion and contraction of the terms Achaea and — 
Hellas are typical. Now the term Argos in Homer occurs, besides the passages — 
we have already quoted, in two antitheses to exactly these words: 


ne hh 


av’ “EdXada kat wécov “Apyos a 344 6726, 816 0 80 
“Apyos é¢ immoBoroyv cat ’Axauda kaddAryvvacxa I 75, 258. 


Hellas in Homer is a district to the north of the upper waters of the Spercheus; ~ 
when Greek literature begins again, it connotes the whole Greek race. Achaea — 
and Achaean in Homer mean the race, in later history the word is limited — 
to the coast between Pagasae and cape Posidium, and to the north coast of — 
Peloponnesus. The steps of the process cannot be given, but the beginning — 
and the end of that process, contrary in either case, are plain. The antitheses — 
between these two terms and Argos show that Argos is a third example of — 
the genus. It combines with Hellas and again with Achaeis to express in a © 
figurative way, the whole of Greece. It is therefore the kind of place-name q 
which we may expect to find both local and general. Now mediaeval history 
fortunately explains itself; we know why and how a Danish tribe settled on 
our east coast gave its name to our island. The various Englefields discernible 
in Berkshire do not darken our historical eye, and we find canton Schwyz — 
compatible with the country Schweiz. We accept also the fact, obscure though : 
it is, that the Romans chose the unknown Iparxof by whom to designate the — 
Hellenic race. What local Argives, and by what process, asserted their right 
to give the Greeks an immortal name? ; 

Does the change date from the Achaean or Homeric world? Was Aga- 
memnon with his Myceno-Corinthian kingdom, his argos, so important that the © 
Greeks as his subjects were called.’ Apyeto.? Hardly; we must not exaggerate 
the overlordship of the avaé avépay, whose position, with its undeniable preroga- 
tives, has been defined by Mr. Lang (Homer and his Agec. 4 and 5, Anthropology 
and the Classics p. 51 sq.). Or did the Inachian Argos supply the Greeks with — 
a single name? Not during the Achaean period, when it was of no particular 
importance and did not belong to the Overlord. 

There are however indications that ‘Argos’ held a different position before j 
the day of the Atridae. The castles of Mycenae and Tiryns can hardly have 
been originally in different hands, and the Argolis-valley is connected with the 
northern watershed by a system of narrow paved and bridged roads. Paving, 
as Prof. E. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alt. ii. 170, 180) observes, implies the passage of 
chariots, that is to say a military not a commercial thoroughfare. Mere goods 
can be conveyed along unpaved bridlepaths on beasts or on men’s backs—as 
took place between the Valtellina and the Engadine, and the Engadine and Davos — 
till not long ago. Now a strategic or military road over a pass implies that 
both ends of it belong to the same power. The tunnel under the col de Fréjus, 
which we call the Mont Cenis, was made by the kingdom of Sardinia at a time 
when Savoy and Piedmont were in the same hands, and to unite two parts 
of the same country. The North German canal connects German waters. In 
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Agamemnon’s day Mycenae, his only possession on the southern side, was no 
doubt valuable, whether for pleasure or for safety; but it does not seem enough 
of itself to account for these elaborate communications. At the period when 
these tracks were paved Argolis and Corinth, the two arge, were in the same 
hands, and it was found worth while to provide for the speedy shifting of troops 
from one sea to the other. Such a kingdom, holding the claustra Peloponnesi 
and receiving the traffic of two worlds, might have given a political extension 
of its name to the whole country, North and South. The race who did so were 
clearly the people who built the castles of Argolis, who according to Dr. Mackenzie 
(B.S.A. 1906-7, p. 425) put an end to the empire of Cnossus and colonised 
Melos, call we them Mycenaeans, Pelasgians, or Ionians (with Kretschmer 
Glotta i. 9 sq.). Their Argos was not ’Axauxoy; the incoming race added this 
name to the old word. “Apyos, like Phthia, remained a place-name, strictly 
inconsistent, like Provence or Lombardy, with actual political circumstances. 
The Achaeans divided the original kingdom, why we do not know (we know 
however why Savoy was given to Napoleon III.), the Hegemon of the new 
trace gave up Argolis with the exception of Mycenae, and the paved roads led 
now to nothing but the ‘summerpalace’ with the tombs of the old kings. The 
Dukes of Savoy sleep in French soil, but then they were not buried at Modane. 
The new Corinthian dynasty recouped itself by expanding westwards; the con- 
quest of Sicyon has its echo in the Catalogue (B 572). I submit then that the 
wide sense of Argos and Argive, meaning Greece and Greek, is a survival from 
an earlier prae-Achaean civilisation. It is remarkable that while the other two 
race-names “Ayaioi and Aavaoi have their equivalents on foreign monuments, 
nothing corresponding to ’Apyefo. has been found. Nomenclature among nations 
is largely traditional and conventional; our diplomatic title is British, and the 
Americans and our colonists style us Britishers, but it is not a name we affect; 
on the other hand we are singular in calling the inhabitants of Holland Dutch. 
The full name of prae-Achaean Greeks may have been longer than the simple 
"Apyeior; the Greeks may have abbreviated the term, while foreigners kept the 
older word. As ’Ayaioi belongs to the new race, possibly the remaining term 
Aavaoi may have been the real old race-name, and the full style “Apyeior Aavaoi, 
Danai of Argos. The combination survives, @ 578, where it has been needlessly 
attacked. What in the other antithesis “Ayass means who shall say? The 
most southern point at which the name is fossilised in history is Agamemnon’s 
dependency. In the phrase however it may mean northern as against southern 
Greece, and cad\Avyvvarka may attest the effect of the blonde Achaean belle upon 
the swarthy Mycenaean. 

According to Mr. Dawkin’s compte rendu, J.H.S. 1908, pp. 323, 324, 
MM. Peet, Wace and Thompson, C.R. 1908, 236, and Mr. Wace in the current 
A.M., the late stone age lasted longer in south Thessaly, Phthiotis and North 
Boeotia than elsewhere in Greece; that is to say the Bronze civilisation, which 


is the Mycenaean, arrived there comparatively late. These are exactly the 
moO, XxX VOL. III. G 
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districts to which the names Hellas and Achaea clung. In Homer there is no 
distinction, in manners, language or race, between one part of Greece and another, 
there is nothing to account for the antithesis between Argos and Hellas or 
Achaeis. If an excavation shews at one time during the Mycenaean period the 
boundary of North and South Greece was drawn a little south of the Cephisus 
beyond which for a long time the bronze culture of Argos or Mycenae did 
not penetrate, is not the antithesis accounted for? It is a survival in Homer 
from the flourishing days of the Mycenaean monarchy when the people of Achaea 
and Hellas were a kind of Picts and Scots| The permanence of the name 
Achaea in this district also suggests that the Achaeans may have settled there 
for some time before they made their further advance southward. 

After the Dorian conquest had moved away Pelasgian and Achaean alike, 
the Dorian state of Argos appropriated the name and its associations. Corinth, © 
except for one brief moment,” was never called Argos again. The Achaean name — 
however clung to the shore of the Corinthian gulf. The conception that Aga- — 
memnon was king of Argos and Nauplia was consecrated by Tragedy, not more 4 
ignorant of the sentiment than of the facts of the heroic age. Its evidence is © 
justly decried by Plutarch 7heseus 16, 28, 29 and Pausanias i. 3. 3, 28. 7, 30. 4. 
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If Zerelia is not Itonos, is it Arne? Hesiod inthe  edacyindv and Larissa meAaoyla recall a moment — 
Aspis places it in this region (cf. C.R. 1906, 200). when the Pelasgian frontier was more northerly, — 
Such an ancient site (if it goes back to 3000 B.c.) namely at Othrys? Frontier places, like Mezzo — 
would leave a name when it had ceased to be Lombardo, are often labelled. : 
inhabited. Contrariwise the site Gla in Boeotia 2Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 6 aicOavbuevar ddavifomevnv THY — 
remains, but without a name (I suggested T\jywr, moduw did 7d Kal dpous dvacmacOa Kal “Apyos dyrt — 
C.R. 1902, 239). Further, do the epithets Argos Koplydov riv warpléa airots dvoudferOa. 





EMENDATIONS IN STRABO AND PLUTARCH’S 
MORALIA. 


I. STRABO (Kramer's text). 


STRABO i. 2. 20. TH Opacny oux oide (sc. 6 “Opnpos) uy rpoTimtovcay 

, ~ ~ cy ~ 7, A 9 4 Q / A 9 ~ 4 

mepavy Twv Ilatovikwy Kat OetTaduav Oper ; aAAa Kal TauvTyY THY epetijs KaTQ 

TOUS Opaas El0ws, Kat tov KaTOVo MAC wv THV TE TapaAtay Kal THY peroyatay 

Mayvyras wév Twas... kaTadéye x.7.A. It is true that ov is contrary to the 

sense, but those who reject it should explain how it came into the passage. 
Read ev KaTovouaC wy 4 ee 


a la ~ A td A 
i, 3. 15. ocvyywonoas dé TO METEWPLT UL TOV édacbous Tu meTewpla Veta av Kal 
ry , 9 , Q , A , , , Ae ees r 
thv OaraTray éemuAvoat Tous MEX pl TOU pavTelov TOTOUS, TAEOV Tn ATO Oararrns 


OvéxovTos THY TpITXINwy cTadiwv, Read tAéov TL... (H=7z, as often). 


. A x ad , Oo’ : a eva } A ye , A O , 
14. I, Kal wept Tov GKXHMATOS €y Tol e&ijs la mAElovwy tkKal OEtkVUS, 
ng A Ve as A FSey ee a , ese ? , 5) r nn 
OTL oparpoeidys Kal 4 Yh au TH Vypa vce Kat O oUpavos, ad\AoTpPLoOAOYEY ay 


ddgeev. No greater change is required than caTadetkvis. 


ii. I. 18. obros Oe IlvOéa motevwy cata Ta tvoTwmTepa ths Boeravuxijs 
Thy olknow TavTyv TiOnot, All editors agree that the context requires the 
opposite word. But to substitute ra apxTmwTepa is out of the question. 
Read ta avarepa (or rather tavwtepa, which was misdivided). 


iii, 2. 7. Kat of O@vyvvo 0’ dow TAéiov guveyyi Court Tals) “THnAXars e&w0ev 
pepomevot, TOTwO loxvatvovTat melov, THS TpOdis emTiAelm@ovcns eval TE t apa 
Oararriov tv to Cwov rovro. eivat has no construction and apa no sense. 
mapa is a misreading of the compendium for rapocpia: ‘it is a saying 
that this creature is the sea-pig’. The saying is known from Athenaeus. 
See Kramer here. 


iii, 2. 8. Tov mey apyupov amrokaler Oat Tov 0€ Xpuaov UTOMEVELV’ evdlaxUTOS 
yap to Tvmos Kai AOddys. Coraes reads Armedys. For the rest, 6 tvUzos is 
regarded as desperate. Read evdiaxvtos yap to thos... It is easily 
fused as to its ‘texture’. 


iii, 3. 3. 0 09 Kat Toy ’ApirtoTéAn yoy 6 Tlocedévios ovK dpOas aitiacba 
+THv TapaNlay Kal THY Mavpovatay TOV TAnpmuplowr Kal TOV AUTWTEWY TaAtppoeiv 


yap pdavar thy OaraTrray dia TO TAS axpas UyAds Te Kal Tpaxetas elvat, dexomevas 
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TE TO KUM TKANP@S Kal avTaTodWoveas th t’IPypia. It is admitted that [Snpia 
is nonsense. The copyist is engaged in writing about “[@ypia and it is natural 
that he should make this mistake for... Kat avtawodWovcas Ty ton Bia, 
The earlier corruption in the passage may be emended with . . . THv CI/Bypuyyy © 


TapaNiap, 


4. 5. mpdcerts d€ Ty avoia kat To BapBapoy Kat To éxvaAoy, 0 Tois 
mpoa Boppots éOvect mapaxoNovlet meiaTor, TO amo Tis mayne amwovTas Tag 
kepanas Tov Toreuiwy éEdrTew eK TaY avyévwyv THY TrTwY, KouicavTas de Tpoc- 
maTradevev tiv tOéav Tois mpotuAaios. Read tv Onpav. (Cf. the aypa of 
Agave in the Bacchae.) 


v. 2. 5. metaky de Aovvys cat Lions 6 Makpys éoti txwplov, @ mépare Tis 
Tuppyvias kat rhs Auyvotus xéypyvta. The conjectures moramov (Kramer), — 
xeuappous (Madvig), are scarcely so near as yapadputoy. : 


Vv. 3. I. éotpwra dé 0’ avTav 4 Ladrapia ddos ov troAAy ovca, Kramer 
rightly objects to this as contrary to the fact. Nor is the word suitable. 
Read ov davdAy. 4 


9 A aA 4 t > b) , 7] 3 ee a +) , 3 
Vv. 4. 13. emt TocovTov yap Ted eTpvpycay, wor eT Oeimvoyv éxaAouv 
\ , , 3 , a 
mpos Cevyn movouaxwv. Read éF€eT pv pucar. 4 
vi. I, I. evrevOev 0° exrrAéovte T Tov wovTov vicos Aevkwoia. Both geography 
and expression require .. . exméovTe TPOS VOTOV... 


vi. 3. I. éote 0° TémtxeppovyctaCovea 4 Mecoamia. Read broyx. It 
is ‘rather peninsular’. ; 


3. 2.. A conspiracy has been formed—rovtwy 0 jv cat BadavOos, dr7ep 
> , , e , } ~ 9 b) , y € ~ r A wn wn 
e0dKel TpoTTaTHS UVTapXeW avTaY, OUK HpésKeTO 0 aTABwS TOiS Tepl Tis Bovdjjs 
t dvomacOeiot, Madvig’s doymaticOeior is remote, and the voyucOeior of Coraes | 
is weak. Read cuvvopocOeict. 


xX. I, 15. Tov 0’ ex Tpolas éranovtwy EvBoéwy rwes eis "TAAupious exrecortes, — 
VABarvres oikade dra THs Maxedovias Tepl "Edecoav euevav. Read a pavTes — 
They ‘started’. 


x. 3. 8. 9 de evorAL0s Spxnow TTpaTWwTK}, TKat 4 muppixn dyroi Kat O 
Tlupprxos, ov pacw EU PETHY elval THY ToLAUTNS aoKnTEwWs TOV vewy TKal Ta TTPATWOTIKG, 
The sense required is in the first piaes <ws> kal 4 Tuppixn ..., and in the 
second katvovuvTa Ta TTPATLOTIKA, 


. ’ a we) \ e , \ a , nn ? a 

xi, 2.6. évtava 0’ éotiy 6 ctevwratos TopOu0s ToD TépaTos Tis Matwridos, 

of oo ’ 5) , yy ’ a r , Mead , me. 
Ocov elkoot oTadiwy % WAELOVWY, EXWV EV TH TEPALA KwUNV TO Muppnecov. TANTLOV 
0 écrit rod t+ HpaxAciov cat to Tlap@én0v. As To -Hpaktoy has not been 
mentioned, not only is its introduction abrupt, but «at has no meaning. Read 
tov xXetOpou, i.e. the said narrowest part of the entrance. 


xi. 5. 1. They say of the Amazons that they live Tov mev aAdov xpovov 
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Q” tek, | b] , (4 r \ x 4 , A ‘ \ 
KaV avTas avToupyovous exacTa, TA Te TPOS ApoTOY Kal cbuTOUpylay Kal Ta TOS 
\ , A ~ , ~ 
Tas vouas, Kat madicTa Tav imTwv, Tas 0’ GAkwwratas Tov Timmwy Kuvyyeriats 
, A 4 , A . ~ 
a eovac ew kat Ta Toguca acKkeiv. Some MSS give éd’ trrwy for tov troy. 


Read tav ¢p7 Bor. 


. 9 Lad 
xi. 6. 3. wnOyoay Kai avrol Tapéeeer au THY Yypadpny nociav, eav ev isTopias 
, 5 gs 
oxnATL Aéywow A yydérote eidov pijTe HKovoay, 4 ov Tapa ye elOOTMY, TKOTOUYTES 
! A A , A a § va 
tov avro d€ povoy TOUTO, OTL aKpoacw nOELAY exe kat Oavuactynv. Read cxomovvres 


AN 9 \ O7 , ~ 4 
auTO On MOVOY TOUTO, O TL KTA. 


xi. 7. 2. Kal tol TO pev Eldos THY EVdAaMovias TnMELA Hryouvract, al. Kat 
~ 4 x 4 A A A v7 e ° 
Tov wey el0ous, Or Kal Tav’Ta pev Tov eldovs. The words are without meaning. 
I am convinced that rod puev etdovs contains rod meyeOous and that dua 
represents <> Ala. Accepting the conjecture duyotvra: (see Kramer) we 
A 4 , ‘ee , A by) , a ba 
may restore kat <vy> Ata Tov meyéOovs Tis evdamovias onucia <du>yyouvTat. 


xii. 8. 19. 7 oe peragy Aaodikeias kat ’Amapelas Niuyy kal PopBopadn Kat 
tumovoxov TH amropopay exel, Read cat <xka@Q’> vzovomorv. It has a smell 
after the manner of a sewer. 


Il. PLUTARCH’S MORALIA (Bernardakis’ text). 


PLUTARCH Mor. 44B ToAXol yap elow of KaKas Kal mapa pédos THY 
TIvOayopou povny uToAauBavovTes. éKelvos meV yap ex diocodias ebycev auto 
Tepuyeyovevat TO yndev Oavmacery’ ovToL Oe TO pndev erratvely unde TYuaY, ev TO 
Katappoveivt TiOéuevor kat TO ceuvoy vrepovia diwxkovtes. Bernardakis would 
emend the last clause by transposing xa, thus, év T@ xatadpoveiy TiWéuevor TO 
Teuvov Kat veporvia dwwKovtes, The corruption does not appear very probable, 
nor does the language as emended sound to me very much like Plutarch. I 
should read év Tw katadpoveiyv <T0 Ppoveiv> TiOduevor Kat TO ceuvoy UTEpoia 
OlwKoVTES. 


Mor. 160F (The dolphins bearing Arion are approaching the coast.) 
f ‘J a , “A \ 4 + ? , \ , 
moppwlev adewpato dpikn KaTwica mapa Thv axpay, appov twa Kat r~bodov 
ayoura TH poliw Tepi adtny ToAUy, wTTE TavTas emt TOY TOTOY of Trpoce“Edr€ 
KaT a0 payety Oavuwacavras. The correction mpocBaddrcew euedre lacks neatness. 
I should prefer tpocéxedXe. 


: Mor. 221C “Hpaivoas, "AOyvnow adovros Tivos ypapiy apyias, Tapwv Kae 
—mvOopevos éxédevoev eridei~ar avt@ Tov Tv TtédevOepiay dikny yrrnOévTa. Read 
Thy €XevOAepias dikyv. He was charged with being a ‘gentleman’ (at least to 
the extent of living a free life). 


Mor. 223E coduorov dé twos rept avdpeias AéyorTos, TAEw éyédXace. Read 
mrRaTU eyérace, 
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lo ° v , 
Mor. 233D énatvovyrTds Tivos Tous apicrous wayntas, Aaxwy etTrev ‘ ev Tpoia’, 





























Read ézaivotvrds twos Tos CA pyetlous ws OvTas> apiatous K.T.A. 


Mor. 234D LXraptiarys epwrn bets él ac parns yn els Darapryy o00s elev — 
rey vor , ett \ , af ef , A oh \ > a 
omotos Kabicys’ of pev yap A€ovtes Ba iCovre o7a ka AewyTt, TwS OE AaYywWS el 
TH oKyVva Onpevoues’. Read oroids ka Tis Hs and érl Tas Knvas (i.e, Kevqjs), 
‘That depends upon the sort of man you are; for lions walk where they ~ 


choose, but for hares we hunt upon empty (i.e. no man’s) land (i.e. you will 
only find them there, they dare not venture anywhere else). : 


Mor. 241C A Spartan mother lost her son in battle, and when an old © 

° . ° 4 , fa , . A 12 

woman condoled with her, exclaiming @ yvvat, Tas tvyas, she replied vy Tw 
, 5 Q lan la Q ‘ ee a 4 yA 7.34% A PN U a 
aw, at\Aa Tas Kaas ye Kat yap avToy wy evexey eTeKoV, W” UTEM Tas LrapTas — 
amtoQavy, ToUTA pot cuvéBy. Bernardakis should not have altered @y to ov. The 
correct form, as shown by the corruption also, is , Read also val Tw ci, 
ya, and ouveBa, 


Mor. 335B Avoimov oe Tov T rpo@rov ’AXéEavdpov TAacaYTOS, avw Bdérovra 
x.7.A. Bernardakis notes bee del. Abreschius’. A simple solution, but 
scarcely satisfactory. Read Tov cpiwtov ’AdeEavdpoy (i.e. Alexander ‘ with 
the ram’s horns’). 


Mor. 616¥F (Of the abolition of precedence at a banquet.) ef de wept 

x A . 7 Le Ge r , ’ ’ ’ A > , A a 

TaANa THY IcOTHTA TOS avd pact cpuddgéoper, TL ovK evrevOev apEduevot TPWTOV 
eOiGouev arvdws Kat aed@s KataxAiverPa per’ GAAjAwY, edOUs aro Tay Oupav 
©) 47 e/ , IN \ - x 5) 5 U e , 249 
OpovTas, OTL t dnuoxprros €7l TO Oelmrvov KQt OUK e£aipeTov WG. ess ToAw tT, ep 
la A e , Te ox t a 5) r ° , 

ov xaTakAeis o mAovois tev TH KaTakNicer ToIg evTeheoTaTo; This very 
corrupt passage can, I think, be emended with more certainty than most 
others. For OnLoKptTos Turnebus gave dyuoxpatuws, which, however, is less” 
near than dymoTikos, For emi read €€er (ie. 6&1). ed’ ov (cf. 619B) 
shows that tdo7aov was in the sentence (cf. 619 E TovToy e£aiperov ee Tov 
tomov). For év ty xataxXioe (which is in any case intolerable after cataxAwBels) 
read €yxataxArdyoet Since the superlative and comparative compendia 
are constantly confused we need feel no scruple in restoring evTederTépors. 
The passage may now read evOus amo Tay Oupav opavras, Ott Jy MOTLKOS 
€£e To delrvoy Kal ovk eEaiperov dada et TLs> TdToY, ef’ ov KaTakALBels O 


, 9 , r 9 , 
aTovclos eyKaTtayxArt OngEet ToS evTeAegTEpOLs. 


Mor. 645 A Kat “Ounpos etrov 
ovde TpaTEeCy 

yvorny GAANAwY 
OjAds eoTw eldMWS TO..........+.. YOY TOU OWOU RO: + 3oAAGY 
youusov. The first lacuna is of 12 or 13 letters, the second of 5 or 6. Read 
OnroOs éoTW eldws TO <TappynotaCome>vov Tov ovov Kat <AaALaYy amwr@v 
youtmov. : 
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¢ Yj 
Mor. 718A  ovdev otopa dewdv, ec my TAnTLaCwv 6 Ocds, aoTep avOpwros, 
GAN’ EeTEpals TICLY agais ov éTépwv Kat r\bavoect tT rpére Kal UTomiumAnot OevoTéepas 
wn A 
yovns To Ovntov. Probably TEPLETEL 


Mor. 752D ‘Néyo Toiuv’ 6 Letas ey ‘ mpoknpveas €MLOU y eveca Tacals 
qyuvaew tdv épactiy, St. THs yuvarxos 6 mAOUTds eaTt cvdAaKTéos TH vEeavicKe. 
Bernardakis remarks ‘quid lateat, incertum’. Surely advepacriay, cf. ave- 
pactos supra. For his part Peisias makes proclamation of that attitude 
towards women. 


Ps Gee an lat , 9 v4 
Mor. 865B aX owe tov miOavov ris diaPorARs eppovTicer, oud’ OTws 
an U a , 
aQuTOS €avT@ TavayTia Aéywv Trap’ driyous avOparous ov daveirar cuvelows. Read 
. Tavarvtia Aéyor Tapadoyws kavoyrws... The corruption to zap’ 


oXtyous made that of dvoijrws almost inevitable. 
T. G. TUCKER. 


Melbourne, Nov. 1, 1907. 


a ©, 1 
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NOTES ‘ON THE PHILOSTRAT 

For the following notes, which are mainly on the Lzfe of Apollonius, I 4 

have taken Kayser’s Teubner text (1870) as the foundation, and my references 
are to the Olearius paging in his margin. 


2 €mOKNTO. 
There is no reason for the pluperfect. The tense should be imperfect, 
éemnokeiro, like those before and after. 


7 (end) mpotwy 0 és nAtkiav ev 7 ypaumara. 
Some verb, eg. éuavOave, seems missing in the relative clause. 


9 Birds can be trained to say yxalpe etc. ovre eiddres STL Néyovtw ovTE — 
dvakeimevor pos Tovs avOpwrrous. 

One would think that an adverb must have gone with d:axeiuevor. It might 
be something significant, like @iArcas, or something slight and neutral, like zws, 
which would easily fall out before zpos. 


IO ora and aumicxera ought, I think, to be imperfects. They have — 
imperfects all about them, and such historical presents do not seem to occur in : 
the text, or to be suitable. | 


ne fe 


17 avTov ye uny Tov xpovoy aynpw te Kat aOavaTroy Tapa THs pmynwoovvns — 
eivau. Evidently rapa tyv prnuocvvyy by reason of memory. 7 


ibid. av pos avépa tdwow, épvOpiact. 
Not if they see a man, that is, any man; but only if he is a wer pretate q 
gravis. Some adjective is missing, or perhaps disguised in apos. mperPuTepov? — 


27 mada yao oe nKovoper. 
Read dkovomer. 


54 Some points of physical science may perhaps be studied best on 
mountains, but neither Athos nor Misines ts will help you in moral and — 
theological questions, e uy dvopwy atta 4 Wyn, iv et xabapa Kat axnpatos avrav 
darorto ToAA@ peifoy éywy av painy arrew Tovrovt tov Kaveacov. 

The general. carts must be that the mind will go further, higher, thatil 
any mountain. arrew, used of rapid motion, the swiftness of thought, is no 
doubt right enough, though its implied application to the Caucasus rising into 
the air is a little strange. But ought not meifov to be uaccor, further or higher, 
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not greater? I have suggested a similar change in Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 10, and the 
confusion of uaddov, uacoov, and péyioros, mijkietos occurs, I think, elsewhere. 


66 (end) owas... ueraypadpew TO lauBelov. 
Perhaps peraypaverv. 


79 (end) éredav és Tov Bacidéws Tivworr. 


ev for és? 


81 obey otTws exes hwvigs “EXAacos ; 
This may be right, but it looks as though an adverb governing the 
genitive, ¢.g. éumeipws, was lost. 


83 (end) Acdvwy de 7 éyw apxe Kal evdaiuwv 4 Xxwpa Tapa ToNU Tis éevravOa. 
evdaimovestépa OF evdaiuwy <uaddov> is required. apa wodv is only by much, 
and has not in itself any comparative force. 


6 ovr <dvy> voonyca ... ovr dv Tpwbels dGAynoat. 
v7 Pp 


104 vopiCery “EAAnuxots 70ecr. 
Read @eor. So in 172 we ought perhaps to read adicwy rept ta Oy, but 
that is less clear. 


105 eidov . .. otkovyTas emt THs Ynys Kal OUK ém avTIS Kal aTeyicTws TeTEL- 
_ Xtrmévous Kat ovdev KexTnuévous 4) TA TavTwr. 
A remarkably clear case, though the editors strangely fail to see it, of % 
- substituted by confusion for cai. The contradictions must of course be carried 
on by ovdey Kexrnuévous Kati Ta wavtTwy. The same sentence, efdoy «.7.X. occurs 
with the same uncorrected blunder in 245. Yet in 106 we have the true sense 
and antithesis given in the phrase 70 de pydev KexTnuevous Ta TavTw éyew Ode 
6 Aams é€yyetra «7A. Through similar corruption and want of perception we 
have in 194 To TetTmjoecOa Tov “IcOuov 7 ov TeTujocecOa, in spite of 163 To Tov 
TL. rerujoecOar Kat ov TetmjoecOa, and of 162 ovTos 6 avxny THs ys TeTUHTETAL, 
MaAAov € ov. 

With these examples before us we need not hesitate much in reading kai 
yap for 7 yap in 6. 

110 triva Oavyuaciwrepov iyyn Tov ert Tpolay te cat urep Tpolas éAOovrw ; 
eyw, épy, ’Ayirréa. 


We should read no doubt tiva Oavyacwrarov. In 241, on the contrary, 


ovte EvuCovrAous vuas Biov Tomoouevos Kw... mperPvTaTos Te Wuav.. . aguy- 
meéevos avtos av madAoy etkorws EvveBovAevoy vuiv, it is equally clear that we need 
a pea BUTE pos. 

III gdacua... mpotovras avrovs HAauvev evTapaTTOMevoy TH OMiry. 


There is no meaning in évrapatromevov. évTaTTomevoy TH Ouitw appearing 
in the ranks? In Plato Laws 797E raxOévra is a variant for tapaxOevra. 
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tbid. ro de ropbe ToXeEs OoTIS evkeeorTepoy yyetTat TOU avolkiCe TOAW ovK 
éoTt. 

It is difficult to believe that, according to the writer, no one (ovK éorw dats) 
thought this. It has always been the idea of the mass of men. Is some ~ 
predicate to ov« éot: lost? A dozen might be suggested. | 


115 kal Aaumpvovres avrovs érraivors olsTep TA avdparroda CyAwrous TEMTETE. — 


Perhaps oloszrep, Or <rois avrois> (lost after avtous) émaivois oiszep. 


116 ods éBovAouny dy wadrAov Alurvny ait@ wepiBATTAL <aoLyoaL> vexTapos? — 
Tepibrvw is intransitive. 


118 (end) éze de és avdpas e€adXaTres bn (are growing a man), pedwueba 
TOV AVONTWV Kat EUKOAMY. 3 

eUcoAwy is mere nonsense in this context. Probably e’reAov. Menander has — 
eyw 0 avontros evTeAdAnsS vaepBory (M. 4. 266: K. 3. 185). 

11g (init.) éuot dy, not dé. 

140 édoitwy ... Eévov te avTov wyovmevor kat Biov ~ipBovrov Bwuav re 
idpvcews Kat ayadudrwy. By a mistake which is found elsewhere (cf. a 


suggestion of mine on Herod. 6. 52) j#youvuevor has been written, I should say, 


N A 2 
for otovmevor. Cf. 147 latpov olovmevo. avtovy tov maQouvs: 171 Eevov Te 


mapa to Au érowovvro ... Biov te vouobéernv: 178 yyeudvas avrouvs roeicOat. — 
The word jyovuevor is even less appropriate to cal... ayaAuatoy than to ~ 
Vi 

E€vov. 


142 aawriav kat tpvdyv can hardly be predicates of éxeivov. An infinitive ~ 
to¥govern them is missing. 

145 He said a beautiful city was like the Zeus of Phidias, caOycOa: yap 
avro (the statue)—ovrws tw Snuovpyw édoke Tous dé avépas emt mavTa yKovTas q 
pndev Amreotkevac TOV Opnpetov Ards, Os K.T.A. 

The point is the fixity and immobility of the one, the freedom and 
movement of the other. But otrws ... édo€e gives poor sense, and the words © 
are hardly grammatical, for @ofe should be é6€a. Both faults are cured — 
together, if we add ws after the last letters of ofrws and read xaOjoOa yap 
ottws <ws> TH Onutouvpyw eéo€e. 


146 (end) 7 wept avrois (not avrois) evBourAia. 


148 (end) rév te Poivxa Tpopéa Kal daddy Kal Ta ToLadTa Tiav evomter. 
Kayser tiuay évouitev, which I have difficulty in translating. It is pretty 
clear that tiuév wvouagey is what Philostratus wrote. The parts of vouigw and : 
dvouatw are, it is well known, often confused. 


163 (init.) Write dé for re after couiCowro. 


169 KpweicOa, not KpiverOa. 
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A \ , ld 
I7I vat Tw ow, Edy. 


Is epy for épy tis(?) right? 


189 doxw po Tov ’AroAAwnOoy éerecxéePOat TO Ov. 

wor is meaningless here, and should perhaps be pév. amicrovra dé K.7X. 
will then correspond to it. If, as appears to be the case, wiorovra is the 
writers own addition (otherwise we should have miorovc@a and azodXeirewv), 
EuuBaivor. must be read for £uuBaiverv. 


193 Nero performing in Greece eaivwy tTHv dwryy kai dediws Tov "Hreiov 7 
tov AeAdov, 7 py Sediws Mév, KaK@s dé OUTWS UTOKpPLYOMEVOS THY EaUTOU TéxXYNY WS LN 
pactiywocesOat vouife mpos TOVTWY GY aUTOS apxKeW TETAKTAL. 

(Cf. the picture in Suetonius Mero 24 pavidus et metuens ne ob delictum 
certamine summoveretur.) 

The words ws un wu. v. seem to give the very opposite sense to what we 
naturally look for, ‘so badly as zot to be scourged. Can a dcov have dropped 
out, we <dcov> uy p. v., ‘So badly as just to escape a scourging’? I have also 
thought of uweuactiya@ocerOa, but the sense would be odd. 

Immediately afterwards trois de “EXAnot tiva (=a7oTepoy) yyy, © Méure; 
mTOoTEepa Héepenv karatiyumtpavta 7 Népwva adovra; seems to lack a predicative 
word or phrase to go with tiva nyy, eg. poBepwrepoy, Or mAciw Tapéxeww 
TpayMara. 


197 A word or words also lost with tpeie ‘Pwuaiwy avtoxpatopes, which is 
again subject without predicate. So in 206 ov waves is incomplete. 


198 gore Te pvOodroyia; Ny Ad’, etrev 6 Méuirrmos, iv ye of Tomtai érawwoict. 
Perhaps ézackovor. Cf. I above and also 3 codias py... émyoKycer. 
émawouct is senseless. 


214 ws vmro yuvalwy yrrnOeis éeweAaBeTo <ov movov> Tov apyew GAG Kat 
tou Gv? 


216 (end) BeAriwy dv jv should be B. ay joa. 
241 ev IlvOayopov. Surely IlvOaycpa, unless anything is omitted. 


251 émet de miOavos vu edoge Tovmov dciaBadrrAcv 700s. miOaves or 
diaBarrAwv. 

274 (end) ‘éyw dé... ovTw eyvwy ovpavod TmpoyeverTépous actépas, didacKwy 
Sti und av yéevorro Tt TOU ev @ verae uy OvTos. Read gvcerau, 

tbid. KxaOtéevros és avtous vrovvias, ud adv dvecotyKeray éxxAnoLalopevn TOALS. 

The last words, as they stand, are unintelligible. But the last letters of 
the verb suggest a remedy. Should it not run dteorjxecav <ws dy> é. worus? 

287 (init.) édidagav iuas wdyv Modoa pyjrw és dikas 4 dtaBoras vraxOeicar. 
Read vzayOeioa. 


288 6 unde should be 6 unde. 
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310 avrov Te yap Tov cxiuaros <évexa>? ameBrXémeTO ... Kal avTO 6€ TO 
ike vTEep avpev KiwdvvevcovTa Kat Tovs Backalvovras avT@ mpdTEpov EemiTHOELOUS 
e7rolet. 

avépov can hardly be right. Either add something to it or read aAdwyp. 

In Plut. Mor. 603B adAdXwv is a mistake for the Homeric avdpar. 

323 Loxpatny... dre epvye tHv ypagdjy. Read édevye. éepvye would 
mean was acquitted. So in Heroicus 660 read ypadny éexei ay Tis, oiuat, pevyor 
(not Pvyor) uy Tpuper. 

324 40n perpet, Bactrcv, Udwp' ef yap Evyxwpijcets avT@ uiKos NOywr, amayé€et 
[has 

Cobet Oé\£er for daay£e, but the words are very unlike. By the omission 
of one letter we can get dmrafe, which seems suitable enough: eg. cf. Dem. Io. 
242 €av vuas amayayy To Adyw and Tovs diKacTas aTayaywv aro THS VroVErEws. 
In Plut. Demetr. 5 opOeiv Xvpiav kat tas modes amayev Kat BragerOa. 
Madvig’s amayxew may be right. 


328 ws uy TO evOu éxovons. Rather é€ovens. 
359 (end) axpoacac@a should be dxpoacecOa. So too 312 (end). 


I add a very few notes on the other writings. 


LIVES OF SOPHISTS. 


A479 warépas d€ ov toocéypava, wa Al’, ov tacw, GAA Tots aT’ evdoKipwv. 

Punctuate wa Al’ ov, waciw. Otherwise ov could not well be repeated. 

ibid. otda yap 6n kat Kpiriav Tov cogiotny ovK éx Tarépwv <apEauevoy>, GAN 
‘Ounpov 6n movoy civ Te Tarp éeriyurnc0evTa? 

500 Kal of T’pavvor O€ alpeTMTEepot Tois apXopEvols avetmevor padrrAov 7 Eur- 
TelvovTes’ El yap anjcovcw, ATTOV ev aTOKTEVOUGLY, HTTOV be OpacovTai Te Kat 
OpTacovTat. 

dpacovra is a vox nthili, Perhaps it represents diacracovra, p and ¢ being 
exchanged, as often, and the repetition of ao leading to loss. But I am not 
quite sure that d:acway gives a good meaning here, for its sense is not plunder 
but vend in pieces, divide, etc. If we could run the two futures into one and 
read diapracovra, we should get a quite appropriate word. 

aveyevor Ought, I think, to be amémevor, matching fuyTetvoyvtes. The two 
forms are often confused. Thus in Clem. Alex. Paedagog. 3. 11. 74 it should 
be aveueva (not aviéueva) Ta TOU cwHmaros méAn, to match the perfects caOemevy 
etc. preceding. 

576 (end) “EdAnorovtw yhv oAXlynv émtBarov TravTyy otet cot mevew. 

Obviously jevety. 

580 (init.) a€iovvra catyyopeiv Tov mev AnuocBévovs Mydicuot, tov de Aicyivov 
PirtirTig pov. :, 

Read Mydicpov . . . Pidvrmicuov. So in Letter 40 xatnyopet de Kat ynpas 


TOU TpoTwTrov. 
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603 exTyjoaTo 6é€ Kal oikias, dvo mev év Gore, play de év Iletpatet Kat adAAnV 
"EXevoivt. 

Before the 6 of dvo I suspect another 6’=7rérrapas has been lost. So in 
510 Aoya 6 Aicxivov kar éviovs mev Kat Térapros it has been pointed out that 
we have to add a y= peis (Aoyar 0 Aicyivov y” Kat’ éviovs ev Kal TETAPTOS). 


605 py ameivat Tov lepov Tovs OepamrevorTas. 

Read OeparrevcorTas, comparing 703 €pn[Lov TOV OcparrevoovTwy, 716 OTe an 
méeTacat Tov Yeparevcovra, etc. The future is regular. 

This makes the fifth correction of present to future in these few notes. 
No error is commoner, 


HEROICVS. 


662 Add ay to kat xcapva Sotyy cat whra doinv. Possibly cat kapva 6 dy 
kat mw. 0. for the repetition of doijv seems to lack point. 

682 (end) epi pev yap tov Ilapidos ovd axovew aim ovdév..., Tepl de 
tov “Exropos . . . ovk dv époiuny ye Tt ovd ay akovoatme xXalpwv, & yn Srarndans 
avTa pnd apedas A€eyots. 

et yn K.T-X. is quite absurd. ‘I should not care to listen, unless you went 
very fast and carelessly. Of course we want the opposite, not uzless but zf 
It would be awkward to double the my (ef uy <u> dvamrndwns), and therefore 
<rAnv> et my seems not unlikely, or ef uy “ujyre>... mre... 

It is not a bad instance of the carelessness with which editors follow one 
another that both Kayser (1870) and Westermann (Didot 1878) give these 
words quite erroneously as a question. The mistake was probably made in 
some earlier text, which they reproduce. 


705 (end) didwow viv ~vupaxous exatov wore Kal ws Tv Tpoiay éedeiv 
maicovras. kai is unmeaning. It is sometimes confused with ws, and has 
perhaps here been repeated from it by accident: that is, one compendium has 
been interpreted twice over, once as cai and again as ws. The alternative is to 
suppose an omission, eg. cat <ro.ovtous> ws. Cf. a little below: roovTol éopev 

. otot Tpolav pev éorovdaxotes AaGBeiv, Kpnrny dé ratfovres. 


722 To wyadua TO év Nim véov Tov “Exropa kai werpaxiodn dépe. Probably 
daive. Sexcenties in pépew et gdaivew scribae turbant et titubant, says Cobet 
oi ital, p, 112). 


726 deOnva 6 ad should probably be deOfva 6 av, though the mistake is 
oftener the other way, ay for ad. But cf. for instance Thuc. 6. 91. 2, where M 
has duws 0 ad for duws 3 av. 

In the remarks on epistolary style appended to the letters read at end 
of p. 364 va rovTw youv 4 BpaxvAoyia wpaiforto és aGAAnv nxw Tacay (for raca) 
oTEVn OUT. 

H. RICHARDS. 


;\ he 


AD MARCVM ANTONINVM. 


M. Antoninus Imperator ad se ipsum recogn. I. H. LEOPOLD, Oxonii 
(Scriptorum Classicorum bibliotheca Oxoniensis). 


B, te’. “Ort wav vroAn ne. 
Fieri potest ut ita scripserit Marcus, suspiceris tamen vay’. Cf. IB, 9 
(=IB, «6’): “Ore ravra vaorn ns, IB, xs’: Ste ravO’ UrornWrs. 


, e , lod q , , ld 9 f 
B, ws’. “YBpiler éavrav 4 Tov avOpwrov Wuxn pardiota pév, OTaY aTooTnUuAa— 
, ; EA , (v4 + / 9 ae \ ? / , , 
yernrar’ emreita dé, Otay avOpwTor Tiva aTooTpagy 4 Kat evavTia PepyTat—. TpLTOV 
e e , (v4 e lan e A a , , oe e ’ Q 
uBpifer eauvTyv, OTav yooarat yOov"s 4 wovov. TéTapToY, OTaY UmoKpivynTaL Kal 
? , ALES , ~ AN , , o ~ SF e A A 
emTiTAGTTWS Kal avadyOws Te Tom 7H AEyyH. TéuTTOV, GTav TpakwW Twa EavTHS Kal 
e A > ? 9 , \ or] ~~ ° > 2 eA \ ° , e lod 9 oO e 
Opunyv eT ovdéva oKOTTOY apy, GAN eElky Kat aTapakoXovOjTwSs OTLOUY EvEepyy KTE. 
Vix dubium est quin scribendum sit yiwyra: et aroorpegn. 


Z, if’. Evdamovia éori daiuwv ayabos 4 <iyenouxoy> ayabovr. 

Lacunam manifestam haud inepte suppleuit Gataker, malim tamen ut in 
commentariis tam aliorum philosophorum quam Heracliti memoria plenissimis 
daiuwrv ayabos % <i00s> ayador. Cf. Heracl. fragm. 119 (Diels Vorsokratiker 
2 p. 78): 7009 avOpwrw Ssainwv. 


if / Ti e , ’ ‘ a , 3 4 07 n A % a 5 
» lO. l¢ UuTOVOLas XPELa Ta pov OKOTELY TL El T pax VAL, KAV MeV auvopas, te 


f ~ 9 Q A 9 \ A ~ 5 , 4 UA a 
EUMEVWS, AUETATTPETTL TAUTH Xwpelv’ éeav de yn TUVOPAs, éTéxELV Kal cuuPovAOLS TOIS 
ae eS A 7 oN \ ’ 4 la 9 , , X x 
apiatow xpyoOa eay dé éTEepa TWa Tpos TavTa avTiBalvy, Tpolevar KaTAa Tas 

, ? \ U ) , a , , 4 2s 
Tapovcas adopmas AeAoyiopuEevns, EXOMEVOY TOU dalvoKMevou dOLKaLOV; apiTTOY yap 


ul , ’ , ¢ ] , = A , ‘3 , 
KATATVUYXQVELV TOUTOU, E7EL TOL 7 Ve ATOTTWOLS ATO TOUTOU EOTI). 


Verba apicrov—rovrov recte interpretatus esse uidetur Gataker ‘hoc enim — 


assequi, ut iuste agas, optimum cst’, quae sequuntur ézei Tot 7} ‘ye aToTTwWaLs ATO 
TouTov éeoriv (sic Boot pro érrw, cf. B, y’: ddéyuata értw Richards pro éorw) 
sensu cassa sunt, qui tamen restitui mihi uidetur si legimus aaportwoia i.e. 
absentia temeritatis in adnuendo (év cuyxaraQéce) et consequenter in agendo, 
quae uirtus ab iustitia est (aa0 rovrou), cf. IA, «’: amo de ravtys (THs dikacocvvys) 


e 9 Ces 7 : x \ as oN ’ 
at Aoirat apetat VdicravTar’ ov yap TtnpnOjoceTat TO Sikatov, éav ATOL dtahepwucla — 


Q ‘ , aN ° id A A A bs iO 
Tpogs TA MeTa H EVEEATATNTOL KQL WPROTTWTLKOL KAL METATTWTLKOL WED, neque 
aliunde paratur sed posita est in ty gvce Kal ty Tov AoyKov wou KaTacKeuy, 


airy de émayyédNeTa arpoTtwatay (I, 6’), cf. Z, ve’: ev TH NoyiKy KaTacKevy TO 


amtpoTtwrov. Itaque si habes in te apa quo omnem scrupulum ex animo- 
euellas, tis vovolas xpeia; ubi vrovoiay bene uertit Jackson ‘timidity and 
suspicion’. 


A. I. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


























NOTES ON. PLATO LAWS I.-VI1. 


IN reading the last six books of Plato’s Laws in Prof. Burnet’s excellent 
edition I notice some passages the corruptions in which seem to me to be due 
to that very common fault of copyists, false change of case usually due to the 
preceding word or words. 


79Q1c év On Kai TovTO eis Yuyxys mopiov apetys should be éy dy Kat Touro 
els Wuyns woptov apetny (cf. 807 c, where Ast’s dperny is certainly a right correction). 


802d to ye Tis nOovns  andlas Tept éExaTépas ovdev TeTAeEovexTyKev should, 
I think, be ré ye rigs ndovis 7 andlas wépt Exatépa ovdev TemX. 


814a I should correct this ef uydevos évexa, GAN et Tore Oejnoee Tavdnmet 
, an é Lf , A , y+ , \ te 
Tacn TH Suvauet KaTadeirovtas THy Tokw e&w otpateverOa Tovs dvAakavTas 


im , A 4 a , e \ > , an 
maidas Te Kal TyHv aAAny ToALY, (Kavas eva TO YE TOTOoVTOY. 


The women are to be trained in arms if for no other reason for this, that 
in the event of the whole male population, who while in the city guarded their 
children and all else, being compelled to take the field, the women may be 
good for so much at least, ie. for garrisoning the city. ‘cavas has been falsely 
attracted into the case of rovs ¢@vAa€arras. 


815 a The whole sentence as far as pimetoOa refers to the pyrrhic dance, 
and I think we should restore ériyerpotcav pipetofa. A false semblance 
of grammar has been produced by changing émiyepovcay to the case of rag 
Tavtas evavtias. What is ravras? It is rais evAaBetas. What are the things 
which are at evayvria to the evra Berar ?—certainly not Opxncets, as we must 
understand if we retain érrye:povoas, and of course not evAaBea, as in strictness 
we should understand if we write ériyepovoav. I think the word to be mentally 
supplied from what precedes is kivjoets. 


A A A / , 9 \ 9 , ‘ >! , 
942d kat 6 Kat yxopelas macas els Tas apioTeas Tus KaTa moAEmov 
BrérwovTas Xopeverr. Brérovras was wrongly attracted to the case of Xopeias. 


960c 7 sq. I suggest as a restoration of this passage ro Aayeow pev THv 
apwrnv eivat, KrXwoOw de tyv Sevtépav, thy "Atporov On TpiTny coTELpay TeV 
AnxOévrwv (with Bekker) daykacuéva ty THV KAwWoOeTWY TO TiVEL THY 
dueractpopov amtepyaloméevny dvvauw. The change of dmepyafouévwy to 
the acc. sing. seems quite necessary, as it is Atropos who makes her sisters’ 


II2 W. R. PATON 






work duerasrpopov. The word was falsely attracted to the case of ray — 
AexPévtwy. Atropos makes the AynyOévTa similar in a way to the reel or spool s 
on which the spun thread is wound as regards their virtue of ie 
The zivos is irreversible in this sense that to get the thread off it you can 
only turn it in one direction. 


967d 1 Tovs gtAocogouvras Kvol maraias ameKxalovras yYpwme vatoiy 
vAakais. Surely philosophers were never compared to dogs of this sex, and — 
we should restore the masculine gender changed by a copyist who understood 
paratas to go with «vot. 


In all these instances there is an obvious motive which may have prompted 4 
a copyist to change the case of a word, and the justification of the corrections — 
I propose lies in this. Owing to the great grammatical freedom of the style — 
I would never propose to change a case where no such motive can be discerned, 


I add a few suggestions about other passages. 
802d I akovwy aet THs evayTias? 
828c¢7 Kal Ti Tey TovTOLS? 


836a 4/5 4 Tay apxorvTwv Wns dmvayKacpern my amroBAérev GATE, THEY 
6 det Tovs véovs tavtTws. The MS. text rovs véovs 7 avtovs is certainly 
corrupt. The change I suggest is not very violent. aavrws would mean ‘at any 
cost.’ 3 


841b2sq. To 67 AavOdveyv TovTwy pola Tt KaAOv map avTois éoTwW.. . a 
TO de uy AavOavew aicxypov, GAN ov TO py TavTws Spar. 

‘It is to be regarded as good to do such things without being found out, 
but to be found out is to be regarded as a disgrace, but then I cannot 
understand aAX’ ov TO wy TavTws Spay, which can only mean, ‘but not to do- 
it at all is not to be regarded as a disgrace. There has been no suggestion — 
at all that continence could be regarded as disgraceful. Should we substitute 
gavepws for ravrws? 


848a5 The reading of A dca xpeiae seems to me better. tui refers to 
the producer and vendor. 4 


849b 8 We should write rpity de etkad: Tov Gowy éoTw Tpacts. 


855a8 adv 7 Ti Tw TOU KANpoUV KaTecKevacMEevov Tepiccevov. ‘If anyone 
has anything over after his property has been cultivated.’ 


887d 7 It will be found that this very long clause reads much better if 
we insert te after oaovdy. It may easily have fallen out before ry. The same 
remedy may be applied 921 e1, inserting te before timas. 
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934a 4 AO have ev poBors OELYOWS. We should restore devAois. Cf. 
870c8 of derXot Kat ado. PoBo. He distinguishes fear which is cowardly 
from fear which is not. I don’t think ev ¢dPols devAias is a phrase he would 
have used, and it is ill supported. 


935d 2 For AoWopovuery read Aotdopoy per. ‘ And this (ridicule) is Aoldopor, 
when it is uttered in anger’. He then goes on with ri dé 67; to discuss the 
chaff of the comic poets which is not angry and not NoJdopor. 


936c 8 Plato is obviously speaking of one man’s slave injuring another 
man’s slave; so we must write tov aAAdrpiov for Tov adAAoTpiwy. Kal OTLOUY 
means then, of course, ‘in any way at all.’ 


9470 7 NAlOwy rorinwyr. 

This reading is of high antiquity. Photius and Suidas, quoting doubtless 
from some lexicon to Plato, try to explain it thus: uote Trav rapwrv déyet, of 
mivovtes TO Vdwp taxvpoTpot yivovTa, ) Toy THv cdpKa Tov évTiOeuevwv KaTa- 
vadicxovtTwv cwpatwy, while Pollux (ix. 49) and Suidas (s.v. Wadida) have the 
bad conjecture zroAvtiuwy, based of course on zoriuwy. Before I was aware of 
these passages in the lexicographers, I had conjectured that Plato wrote AiOwy 
awpivwy. Prof. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff considers it unlikely that such a 
well-known word as zwpivwy should have been corrupted to zotiuwy. Prof. 
Burnet on the contrary is inclined to agree with me. There is no instance 
known to me of zotimos or Bpwoimos bearing an active sense, bzbax or edax. 


954c 3 L has ypovov de, and perhaps we should read ypovov 6de. 


964a8 % Tov ye dvra tt. As my other suggestions have been, I trust, 
fairly discreet, I venture to offer a most audacious one to close with. Plato 
wrote » Tov y’ ématovra Tt. This became 4 vrév ye, wai, dvrTa ti, and zai, 
taken to be the vocative of vais, was expelled as a horror. ézatovra at any 


rate is quite the proper word here. 
W. R. PATON. 


NO. X. VOL. III. H 


ON AN INSCRIPTION TO MARS FOUND AT 
CAERWENT IN 1rgo4. 


THE inscribed stone, of which an illustration is here given, was found in 
a wall composed of large blocks, which had all formed part of some other con- 
struction. This wall, which had certainly formed no part of the original 
building, separated the eastern portion of House XI into two rooms numbered 
5 and 6 in our plan. The text of the inscription as given by Dr. Ashby in 
the report published in Avchaeologia' is as follows: 


deo MARTI-LEN® 


sIVE OCEL:VELLAVN: 4:N\MA/& 
M:NONIVS:-ROMANVS:OB 
IMMVNITAT:COLLIGN 


D D Sei 
GLABRION=:-ET E°MVLO:CoS-X:KSEPT 


[Deo] Martz Leno |st|ve Ocelo Vellaun(o?) et num(int) Aug(ustic) Marcus) 
Nonius Romanus ob immuntitat(em) collign(z) d(onum) ade) s(uo) d(edit) Glabrione et 
Homutlo co(n) s(ulibus) (ante diem) x k(alendas) Sept(embres) [23 August, A.D. 152]. 


On the interpretation of this inscription, Dr. Ashby wrote (for his refer- 
ences, see Archacologia): 


‘Lenus is a not uncommon name of Mars in Rhenish inscriptions, while Ocelus 
has been only found once, on an inscription from Carlisle. It is possible that the 
dedicator came from the Rhine, and that Ocelus is the British equivalent for Lenus. 
Vellaun(o) is a new epithet, but the meaning cannot be doubtful, the root being that 
of duellum, two or zwei, and recurring in the name of the Catuvellauni. The words 
ob immunitatem collign. give us more difficulty. The i#munitas referred to is probably 
admission without payment of the monthly contribution or of the entrance fee usually 
exacted from members of a collegium; while collign(ium) must, probably, be recognised 
as a by-form of collegium: cf. C.L.L. vil. 1069, 1070, where the interpretation col(umnam) 
lign(eam) is difficult to accept, and is indeed rejected by Hirschfeld in commenting on 
CI.L. xii. 22, where collign(tum) again occurs. If not, we must interpret co/(/egz) 
lign(artorum), though there is no trace of a stop between the two /’s. The reference 
would then be to a guild of timber merchants. An interesting point is this, that beside 
the feet of Mars are those of a water bird. This may be either a goose or a swan.’ 


1See Vol. 59, p. 293. 
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The identity of the waterbird is discussed in a footnote which need not 
here be reproduced, but there are other points in this inscription of such 
interest that a somewhat fuller discussion than was possible in our report may 
not be out of place. 

(i) In the first place if we accept the reading col/ign(z) as a by-form of collegii, 
it is possible that the col/egium was that of the veterans of the Second Legion. 

In Waltzing’s list of colleges of veterans there are no instances of 
dedications to Mars, the only dedications to gods being to Jupiter, of which 
there are four,! but colleges of veterans sometimes bore the name of Martenses, 
or Martiales, or Martis Cultores? In an inscription at Ravenna we have the 
conuibio ueteranorum siue Martenstum, and we have at Augsbourg a dedication 
to Mars and Victory by the contubern | ium Marti(s) Cu | ltorum. 

At Caerleon, the station of the Second Legion, we have an inscription® to 
Marcus Aurelius by the vete[rani] | et ho[norati] | leg(ionis) II. A[ug(ustae)]. 

Additional weight is given to this suggestion by the fact that this legion 
appears to have been recruited from the Rhine (this would give fresh signifi- 
cance to the identification of Mars and Lenus), and by the fact that we have 
already at Caerwent a fragment® of stone which possibly bears the name of the 
legion, as well as of a tile’ on which the letters AVG seem undoubtedly to 
refer to this legion. 

(ii) Dr. Ashby’s suggestion that col/ign might represent col(legz) lign(a- 
riorum) appears to be highly improbable in view of the fact that the only 
inscriptions quoted by Waltzing in which this gild is mentioned appear to be 
two® election inscriptions at Pompeii, in which the /zgmariz recommend or 
support their candidates. 

The interpretation of collign(tum) iuuenum | Nemestcorum in the inscription 
at Vence® as collegium lignariorum is not, I believe, accepted by any one. 

(iii) But thirdly, it may perhaps be permitted to suggest that neither of 
these two interpretations is the right one. 

It may be admitted that the inscription just quoted proves, as Hirschfeld 
maintains, the existence of this by-form collignium for collegtum on the continent, 
but the evidence afforded by the two inscriptions at Birrens, to which Hirschfeld 
refers, is by no means so certain. 

The text of these two inscriptions is as follows: 

Deo Mercu| rio LIul. Cres | cens sigtll | collign: cult | ores etus'd's*d'| 

Bree cesta ys, 10 
Num: Aug | deo’ Merc | sign: posu | erunt: cultores * colligni’ etus | dem det . 
cur | Ing’ Rufo| u-s*l> mu 
Here Huebner follows Mommsen in interpreting col/lign as columnam) lign(eam) 
and colligni as col(umnae) ligni(ae). 


1C.7.L. v. 784, 24753 viii. 2618, 2626. 6 Arch. 57, Pp» 310. 
2Waltzing, Corporations Professionelles chez les Ro- 7 Jb. 60, p. 124. 
mains, 1. 199. 8C.J.L. iv. 951 and 960. 


SC.7.L. xi. 136. 420. iii. 5790. * 26. vii. 105. 97d. xii. 22. 10 76, vii. 1069. U7}, vii. 1070. 
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In the first inscription, as I learn from a squeeze kindly sent me by Dr. 
Macdonald, there is not, as is given in the Corpus, a space between the two 
l’s of collign. 

This would support Hirschfeld’s view, but on the other hand the ‘wooden 
column’ presents no real difficulty, and fits in not inaptly with the word 
‘stgtllum’ and the rude country in which the inscription was found. Other 
instances of votive columns have been found at Makter in Africa, where the 
column bears a bas relief of Bacchus, and the inscription reads Lzdero 
Aug(usto) sac(rum).| In columna corpo(ris) . . . Liberum fundente(m) vinu(m) 
... flectt);+ in Cisalpine Gaul (.. . columnasque mag(tsterio) fi | li |suz et s|uo 
Meneruae d(onum) d(at);? in Rome (tabula(m) marmorea(m) cum proscaento et 
columnis dono) a(edzt).® It is conceivable that the columns mentioned in the 
last may have a purely architectural significance, but in the avam [culm (?) 
colulmn|is et| cultu...dis|ad.d. also found at Rome,* the columns would 
seem to be votive in character. These columns enumerated above would be 
of marble or stone—but the substitution of wood for stone in Britain creates 
no difficulty. 

In view then of the uncertainty of assuming that our inscription reproduces 
this by-form collignium, may it not be permitted to suggest that the letters 
stand for colleg(zum) N(autarum)? The letter before the G is almost certainly 
E, as the middle bar is visible even in the photograph, and the close 
resemblance of the letter to the E of SEPT is obvious, but the reading of I 
will not of course affect this suggestion. 

Against this suggestion it may be urged firstly that there is no stop or space 
between the two l’s, while they are used otherwise throughout the inscription, 
and not somewhat casually as (¢.g.) in xii. 1069 quoted above. But it will be 
observed that the mason has misjudged the space necessary for this line and 
the fact that he has left a space before the beginning of it has not allowed 
him to complete it symmetrically without leaving over an odd word or odd 
letters. Indeed he has only just been able to squeeze in the last letters at 
all, as is shown by the fact that the letter N is nearer to the moulding than 
the last letter of any other line. | 

The omission of the stop or of a space may therefore be considered as not 
of great importance and the interpretation may be discussed on its own merits. 
It is true of course that we have not as yet any mention of such a gild in 
Britain, our list of known gilds in this country including besides those of a 
religious character and that of the veterans’ at Caerleon, only two trade gilds— 
that of the fabévz at Chichester and the /adricenses at Bath (the latter of course 
being connected with a legion). But this objection will have no weight if the 
inherent probability of the interpretation can be established. In favour of it, it 
may be urged that numerous corporations of boatmen existed on all the chief 
waterways of the empire. 


1 Waltzing, vol. iii. No. 1396. 376. vi. 406. 
AOL Le Fe FOR 4Waltzing, vol. iii. No. 1318. 
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We have them in Gaul, on the Seine in the time of Tiberius, and on the 
Loire, the Rhone and the Arar. We have them on the Rhine, the Neckar, and 
the Moselle; in Switzerland on the Aar, the Durance, and the Isére; on the 
Maros in Dacia; on the Save and the lower Danube; in Spain at Seville on the 
Guadalquiver, where three different inscriptions are dated respectively A.D. 146, 145, 
and 161-169;1 on the Italian lakes as well as on the Adriatic and the mouth 
of the Tiber. Space will not permit of references to all these corporations, but 
complete lists are given in Waltzing, vol. iv. These boatmen were known by 
various names, “autae, lyntrarit, scapharii, etc., while those who manned sea- 
going ships appear to have been more often styled mauicularti, though the 
distinction is not always maintained. The N in our inscription would therefore 
stand for Mautarum, as in the inscriptions at Verona (colegio) N(autarum) | 
V(eronensium) A(rilicae) consist(entium),? at Nimes and elsewhere. These cor- 
porations were of great importance, not only for the supply of the capital, but 
also for the public service of the provinces. Reference to this will be again 
made below, but here it is necessary to state clearly that the position of 
Caerwent amply justifies and explains the existence of such a corporation in 
this city. It is the second station on the xIvth Iter of the so-called Antonine 
Itinerary, the road, which starting from Jsca Legionum (Caerleon) led through 
Bath to Calleva. The third station is Abona. I have discussed the line 
followed by this route elsewhere,? and tried to show that the crossing of the 
Severn was worked from the mouth of Caldicot Pill, some two miles below 
Caerwent, to the mouth of the Avon, z.e. to the junction of the Trim with this 
river. Whether this view, which has met with some acceptance, be right or not, 
the fact remains that Caerwent is the last station on the Welsh side of the 
Severn. It is therefore obviously the place which must have controlled the 
ferry and precisely the spot where a corporation of boatmen would have had 
their headquarters. 

There is also a considerable amount of evidence* to show that either 
Caldicot Pill or St. Pierre Pill was in ancient times a harbour of some import- 
ance, and it seems reasonable to infer that there was communication and traffic 
between this harbour and Glevum higher up the Severn. There would, in this 
case, have been ample work for a corporation of boatmen. 

The dedication to Mars may present some difficulty in the acceptance of 
this view, but as a matter of fact there are in Waltzing’s lists only ten 
dedications to this god. Of these two are by gilds of soldiers, three are by 
those of veterans, two are by members of trades gilds, the dendrophori, and the 
negotiantes, one is by a gild of slaves and freedmen, and in two the dedicators 
are uncertain. 

There was a close contact between the corporations of megotiatores or 
negotiantes and those of the sailors, and though they formed quite distinct 


1C.LL. ii. 1168, 1169, 1180. 4See ‘The Ancient Harbours of Gwent Iscoed,’ by 
276. v. 4017. J. G. Wood, Zrans. Woolhope Naturalists’ Field 


3 Proc. of Clifton Antig. Club, vol. i. p. 58. Club, 1904, p. I9I. 
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bodies they were constantly associated with each other, especially as regards 
the immunities which they enjoyed. At Delos we find 70 xowov Byputiov 
TloceSonacrayv Tov | éuropwv Kai vauKAnpwv Kat eydoxéwy (warehousemen) erecting 
a statue of the goddess Rome:! and the é@uqopor and vavkAnpor (negotzantes 
and mautcularit) are again associated with each other in the letter written by 
certain Tyrians at Puteoli to the Senate at Tyre with regard to the maintenance 
of a statio.* 

The dedication of the xegotiantes referred to above is to Jupiter, Juno and 
Neptune as well as to Mars, so that even assuming a close connection between 
the gilds, it throws no great light on the question. 

It would be interesting to know to what deities the corporations of boatmen 
and sailors were in the habit of making their dedications, but a somewhat 
careful search has only resulted in the discovery of the following: at Marbach 
Gen(zo) nautiarum);*? at Mantua to Hercules;* at Ettlingen to Neptune;® at 
Delos to Roma® (see supra); at Lyons we have a base and no indication of 
the statue;® and at Paris to Jupiter.’ The dedications at Ettlingen and Paris 
are of some interest, because in the former case the statue of Neptune is 
accompanied by a marine monster as well as by a dolphin, and it might be 
interesting to compare this with our waterbird, and in the latter case the Latin 
inscription (Zzd(erzo) Caesare | Aug(usto) Joui optumo | Maxsumo (aram) | nautae 
Paristac|z| | publice posterun|t|) is accompanied by Celtic words, and there are 
also representations of what are presumably Celtic gods as well as what appears 
to be an identification of these with Roman gods. The four altars on which 
these are found are well illustrated in Desjardins, Geog. de la Gaule Romaine, 
vol. iii, pp. 261 sqq., and are discussed at length by Hirschfeld in the Corpus, 
and by Mowat, Bull. Epigr. de la Gaule, vol. i. (1881), pp. 49 sqq. Mowat’s 
illustrations are less good. 

The evidence afforded by this most interesting monument is not of course 
of great weight. Identifications of local and Roman gods were no doubt often 
made by soldiers as well as by sailors, but in any case it is an interesting 
parallel to our inscription and its identification of Lenus, Ocelus, and Mars. 

On the whole then it may be said that the evidence afforded by the 
dedication tends somewhat to support Dr. Ashby’s interpretation and my own 
first suggestion that if we read collzgnz the corporation is one of veterans, but 
it cannot be said that it precludes the other suggestion that we have here 
a collegium nautarum. 

(iv) Dr. Ashby’s interpretation of z7munztas is of course possible. Jmmunes 
on several occasions showed their gratitude for their immunity by gifts to their 
college. For instance Cinnamus, a slave of the imperial house, makes a gift 
collegio Libert Patris et Mercuri | negotiantium cellarum uinariarum .. . ob 
zmmunitat(em) in the year A.D. 102,8 and a statue of Venus is given to the 
dendrophori [0|b onorim (sic) tmmunitatatis (sic).®9 An tmmunts gives a statue of 


1 Waltzing, iii. No. 183. 770. iii. No. 1698. °C. 22. 3 baa. 6 76. xiii. 2002. 
*C./.2.. xi. 6450; 4 Waltzing, iii. No. 479. 7 1b. xiii. 3026. 8 7b. vi. 8826. 9 7b. xiv. 107. 
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Caracalla and a gift of money to the cannophori,| presumably for the same 
reason; and we find also gifts of a marble base (no doubt the base of a statue) 
honoris causa,? and there are other examples. These immunities were given for 
various reasons and are fully discussed and classified by Waltzing ;* but the 
combination of zmmunitas collegii may quite well have a sense which Dr. Ashby 
has failed to note. From the times of Claudius certain colleges, especially 
those connected with the supply of Rome, had been granted exemptions from 
various burdens, and by the second century these were regularized and common. 
Diuus fladrianus rescripsit immunitatem nautum maritimarum habere qui 
annonae urbts seruiunt (Dig. 50, 6. 6 (5) § 5). This immunity was a muneribus 
ctutlibus, or muntcipalibus or publicts. It was not confined to gilds of sailors, 
though they seem to have been among the most highly privileged. In certain 
cases it included ¢uzelae uacatio; but in the time of Trajan the dominit nauium 
claimed but failed to obtain this exemption zzzer privilegia, which seems, as 
Waltzing says, to prove that from this time they were exempt from munera 
municipalias 

By the time of Callistratus (end of the second century) all corporations 
whose members’ trades contributed to the public advantage (publicts utzlitatibus) 
enjoyed ‘zmmunitas.*® It may then be fairly urged that the natural meaning 
of zmmunitas collegit is an ‘immunity which a gild enjoys. The exact phrase 
seems to occur only once among the large number of inscriptions collected by 
Waltzing, and in this case it has precisely the meaning which I suggest. At Brescia 
we have an honorific inscription to WM. Nonius M. f. Fabia Arrius Paulinus 
Aper by the coll(egium) dendrophorum quod etus industria immuni[t] | as college 
nostri sit confirma|ta]|.6 The evidence which this inscription affords can certainly 
not be disregarded in discussing the meaning of our Caerwent inscription. 

If, then, at Caerwent zmmunitas collegii has the same meaning as at 
Brescia, it would be additional evidence that we should read colleg. n(autarum), 
for at the time our dedication was made it was to these gilds especially that 
such exemptions were made. 

It would be interesting, but perhaps vain to suggest that our M. Nonius 
belonged to the same family as the M. Nonius at Brescia, who may have been 
Consul in A.D. 207, or in the reign of Alexander Severus. Mommsen on this 
inscription gives a list of other members of his family, whose names occur in 
inscriptions. All but one belong to the tribe Fabia. The cognomen Romanus 
is borne by none of them, but it was certainly borne by men of senatorial rank 
as well as by freedmen. (See Dessau, Prosopographia tmperit Romanz.) 

(v) It seems reasonable to suggest that the place where this stone was 
found was actually the ‘schola, or, if it be a veterans’ gild, the curia (the words 
would have the same meaning) of the collegium. We know indeed little or 
nothing of these meeting places. Religious and funeral gilds often had their 
meeting places in temples; but of the exact plan of those of professional or 


Bitdels ZIV. 119. dhs 2191. 5 Dig. 50, 6. 6 (5) § 12. 
3Vol. i. p. 490. 4Vol. ii. p. 402. "Grdades Ve AGA: 
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trade gilds we have little or no information. The word schola, Waltzing 
maintains, implies nothing definite as to shape, which might be rectangular, 
polygonal or circular.1 But there seem to be two more or less permanent 
characteristics, viz. the bench where the members sat and the altar, for ‘la 
schola était a la fois le local et le temple du college.’? 

Rooms 5 and 6 of House XI, where our inscribed stone was found, 
originally formed without doubt one room (see swprva); and this room has in it 
a base of masonry about three feet square, symmetrically placed as regards the 
E. and W. walls and some four feet from the S. wall, the object of which we 
had regarded, as Dr. Ashby rightly says, as uncertain. But it seems now 
almost certain that this was the base of the altar; and the shallow recess in 
the south wall about five feet long—with relation to which the base is placed 
quite symmetrically—may well have been the niche in which the statue of Mars 
was placed. There are no certain traces of benches, but these may of course 
quite well have been of wood. 

Further, Waltzing tells us that the scholae of trade gilds were often found 
in the quarter where the members worked. The situation of this building is 
near the south gate, which seems as far as we have yet discovered to have no 
relation to any road leading southward, but may well have been related to the 
stream which flows a little below the city, and which lower down forms Caldecot 
Pill. This stream is now only a brook; but two thousand years ago it was 
undoubtedly much wider and was probably tidal. It is too early to dogmatize 
on this point; further excavation can alone settle this question. But it may 
not be unwise to note here the possible relation between the situation of the 
schola, if it be one, and the south gate. 

Lastly, one final suggestion may be hazarded. Is it possible that the gild, 
if it be one of sailors, was largely composed of veterans, who coming from the 
Rhine would naturally be apt for such a calling? This suggestion would 
account for the dedication to Mars and would give us a fairly harmonious and 
satisfactory explanation of all our difficulties. 

It has, moreover, the support of an inscription at Carnuntum,? .. . [wm ]agzstré 
colllegiz) vetler|anoru(m) centonart | oru(m) im | pensis s(uts) plosuerunt). 
Waltzing, indeed, inclines to the view that this implies two distinct gilds,* but 
both Mommsen and Hirschfeld hold that it indicates a gild of centonariz com- 
posed of veterans. The centonariz apparently discharged the duties of a public 
fire brigade, and it is not unnatural to suppose that veterans might have also 
undertaken the equally public service on the rivers. 

A. TRICE MARTIN. 


NVote.—I have been unable satisfactorily to examine 1Vol. i. p. 221. 21d. 2d. p. 223. 
inscriptions referring to col/egia, which have been $C. LL. 3) 3 OOF 
found since the publication of Waltzing’s book in 4 Waltzing, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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ON THE USE OF a)d IN ARISTOTLE. 


THE idiomatic use of dA’ % found in classical writers is familiar in 
Aristotle; but there is a set of passages for which the ordinary renderings of 
it fail, and the difficulty is such that the text has been suspected. Bonitz, 
for instance, Index Aristotelicus, 33°20, says of two of these passages, 
Pol. 1257°21, Metaph. 1038*14, that aNd is enough by itself, or even that 
aAAa without # seems required (ubi ipsum adda vel sufficit vel requiri videatur), 
and it has been proposed in the second of these places to read 7 for %. It 
must be contended that the text is sound in all the difficult passages in 
question. 

In the Aristotelian usage three stages may be distinguished. The first 
represents the natural origin of the idiom, and here aA’ 7 may be rendered 
‘than’: the second a modification of the first, where the meaning can be 
expressed by ‘except’: the third represents a further modification where 
neither of these translations can be given by itself, and to this class belong 
the passages which cause the difficulty. 

In the first set of passages a general negation is followed by an exception. 
The exception might be introduced by aAAd alone, as indicating a contrast ; 
so Plato, Laws, 710C evruyns ... uy Kat’ Gddo, GAAA TO yevérOa .. . vouo- 
Bérny aEtov émaivov (Ast’s Lexicon), Dem. c. Mid. 554. 15, pydeva eTEpoV . 
GAN’ ’A picrapyov. But the negative clause contains a word of comparison, so 
that the exception could be introduced by 7 alone. The two constructions 
are combined* in add’ #, and in consequence of the word of comparison we 
may translate ‘than,’ or ‘but, when ‘but’ can be the equivalent of ‘than.’ 
For instance: 

Categ. 3°. ovdey yap GAXo onmaiver TO AevKoY GAA’ » Toidv (nothing else 
than, nothing but). 

Top. 103*20. To 0’ ao Tis avTis Kpivys Bdwp ovdevi GAAW Staéper aA’ 
7 TO opodporépay Etval THY OMOLOTHTA. 

N. Eth. 1124°31. adda T pos aAAov uy dvvacbat Civ GAN’? 70s pirov 
(other than a friend). There are many passages of this type.® 


1The passages from Aristotle quoted in this article that ddA\’ # represented d\No 7, the accent being 
may be found, with others, in the Index Aristotelicus. wrong, perhaps thought the combination of con- 
2So also (e.g.) Kiihner, Gr. Gr. ii. § 535, 6, Anm. 3. structions unlikely; but uaddov 7 od is a still more 
Kiihner does not distinguish the second category from __ striking combination of adversative constructions. 
the first, nor does he recognise the existence of pas- 3For Platonic examples see Ast’s Lexicon, vol. i. 
sages of the third category at all. Madvig, whoheld pp. 202. 
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In the second stage the negative clause no longer contains a word of 
comparison, and in strict grammar the exception would not be introduced by 
7 alone. Nevertheless the notion of comparison may be so involved in a 
negative expression that it can be followed by 7 alone, or by aAda alone. 
Cf. Xen. Cyr. 2. 3. 10, ovdé map’ evos ovdé TovTo waOwy... % mapa Tig 
gucews; ib. 7. 5. 41 pndéva Tapiéevac 4 Tovs pidrovs (Kihner, Gr. Gr. ii. § 542, 
An. 4), Eur. Hipp. 638 ov7is aA’ eyo (Kihner, 535. 5). Thus the com- 
bination GAN’ 7 is retained as in the first stage, but unless a word of comparison 
is supplied it cannot be translated ‘than’ The meaning is expressed by 
“except, or ‘but, when ‘but’ can be equivalent to ‘except.’ 

Post An. 74°16, é& dvayxaiwy 0 ovK gate (cvAAoyicacOa) adr’ 7 aTo- 
dexvuyvta; as if ovk GAAws éotw GAN 7 arodetkvyTa. 

Metaph. 1005712. «at dua TOUTO OV TOU ryeW MET pou Dewpyoat Tl TO evayTiov 
y Tédevov i Ov H Ev 9 TavTOV 9 ETepoy GAN 7 CE UTOVETEws. 

Politics, 1305>14, dia TO OAlyous meTexelv, Kal, KaBaTep eipyTat, et TaTnp, 
viov my METEXEW, uno’ €t AeEtous adeA Got, GAN’ 4 TOV 7 pea BuTaTov. 

Poetics, 145574. dre Suows tis eAjAvOev, Suoros de ovOeis adr’ 4 ’Opearys 
{no one except, no one but). 

There are also a considerable number of passages of this kind. 

In the third stage the idiom has undergone a further and more important 
modification through another change in the form of the negative clause. 
Instead of a general negative statement, the negation is made only in certain 
instances which are intended as illustrations of it, but with the implication of 
the general negative to which exception is to be made, This implication 
causes the same construction as in the second class of passages, but owing 
to the ellipse the simple translation ‘except’ is no longer possible, and a clause 
must be introduced before it representing the general negative. 

The form is, ‘A is not B, nor B, nor B,, etc. [and, in general, no B] 
except B,, or ‘A is not B, etc. [nor indeed any B] except B,, or ‘A is not 
B, or B,, etc. indeed only B,.’ Hist. An. 563° 19 (Aristotle is contending that 
the cuckoo is not. a form which the falcon takes at a certain season). éoTl 
0 6 pev lepa€ yaurwvuxos, 6 dé KoKKvE ov yaurydvuxos’ ere de oude Ta Tept THY 
Kearny eoucev fepaxt, GAN’ aye TAUTA TEPLTTEDE madrrXov' GAN’ # KaTAa TO Xpoeua 
MLOVOV TT Pog eoLKev fepakt. 

The denial is here made in the principal cases with the implication that 
it is generally valid. ‘... Nor is the cuckoo like the falcon in the head 
either: (indeed there is no likeness) except that it is like the falcon in 
colour only.’ Pit, 

Ib. 580720. ef 0 éotiv 6 xXpovos ovTOS THs KUTEws | pH eoTLY OvdEY TH 
TWeTTAL mexpl ye TOU VvUV, GAN 7H Ore NEyeTaL pOvor. 

The meaning is that there is nothing to go upon in the matter but 
hearsay ; but the negation is expressed only for the principal source of evidence. 
“We have not the evidence of searching observation: (nor indeed any evidence) 
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but hearsay. Or ‘We do not know anything about it through investigation, 
(nor anything about it at all) except only that it is so reported.’ 

Metaph. 1038*10. adw Tov CHov tod irdrodos THY Ovapopay det etdévat 
 UmoTovvy, war’ ov AexTeov TOU broTOd0S TO [ev TTEpwTOV TO 0€ amTepor, eavrep 
Aeyy KAA@s, GANG dia TO ddvvaTeEiv ToUjoeL TOUTO, GAN’ # TO jeY TXLC OTrouv TO 0 
doxicTov, abrat yap drabopat T0006. 

Here the negation is made for the principal case concerned, for Aristotle 
probably has in mind a current definition of Cov, in which tad row was 
divided into mrepwrov and amrepov, ‘We cannot, properly speaking, divide 
“animal with feet” into “feathered” and “ featherless,’ as people do who see 
no other way, (and in general into nothing) except “with divided feet” and 
“with undivided feet.”’ 


The following passage is somewhat different in form, but belongs to the 
same category :/ 


Politics, 1257°21. 4 KamnAXtky momrTiy XPNMaTo, ov TavTws, GAN’ 7 ola 
XpnmaTwv peTaBorjs. 

Instead of a general negation we have a partial negation, ov ravTws, suc- 
ceeded, as in the other examples of this class, by the construction proper to 
the general negation. 

‘Not in every way’—ov zavtws—might have opposed to it ‘though in 
most (or many) ways,’ or ‘indeed in no way but one (or a few exceptions).’ 
In the latter case ov wavtws indicate the general denial by a kind of litotes, 
and this is what is in the writer's mind in the present passage. ‘Not in 
every way, indeed only in the way of exchange.’ 

The only instance I have been able to find (by help of grammars and 
indices) of the third kind of passage in other writers is Demosthenes contra 
Philippum, 45. 13—dvvayiv twa @ avdpes ’AOnvaior hyut rpoxepicacOa deity vuas, 
} cuvex@s Torcmjoret Kal KaK@s éxeivoy Toujoe, jy mot puplous pyde dicpupious 
Eevous pnoe Tas émicToAmatovs TavTas duvauets, GAN’ 4 THs ToAEWS eoTH [v.l. 
éorat|. But the text is uncertain: perhaps a difficilior lectio adr’ 7 Tis Toews 
éoTw was altered to GAN’ 7) THe WoAEws eoTaL. 

Mr. Henderson, of New College, has pointed out to me that Blass has 
produced one by emendation in Demosthenes pro Phormione, § 43.—ovde yap 
Tlaciwy 6 cos marnp extncad ev pwv ovde TOU TAT pos avTou TapadovTos, GAN’ 7 
Tapa Tois avTov Kupiow AvticOéver kat ’AxerTpaTw TpareCtTevovot Teipay dovs 
Ott xpyoros éott Kal dikaos, émictevOn, One MS.(A) has addy, the remainder 
seem to have adda (Sandys): in order to avoid the conjunction of three short 
syllables Blass conjectured aA’ 7, quoting Thucyd. v. 60 in support of it. 

The passage, however, from Thucydides is not a parallel. It might be if 
Kihner’s interpretation of it were right, but it is erroneous. The passage is 

1 Newman’s note on this passage, from the kind of category. It would belong to the second if we had 


construction to which he assimilates it (Plato, Protag.  ovdauds instead of ob rdvTws. 
3548), would amount to putting it in the second 
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as follows: Kat of wey Tavra etrovtes THY Apyewv ad’ eavTay Kai ov Tov TARDovs 
KeNevcavTos ef7rov' Kal oO “Ayes de~apevos TOUS Aoyous auToS Kal OU meTAa Tov 
Tredvwv ovde avTos BovrAevoadpevos, GAN’ 7H Evi avdpt Kowwras Tov ev Téa EvoTpa- 
TEVOMEVWY TTEVOETAL K.T.E. 

Kihner (ii. § 535, 6) renders ‘sich nicht mit mehreren noch mzt sich allein 
berathend, and thinks the 4% due to the comparative wAcovwy. But Tov 
mwAeovwv corresponds to Tov wA7Mouvs, and the sense plainly is that just as the 
two Argives made their offer to Agis without consulting the general body 
(7A7n080s) of commanders on their side, so Agis did not consult the general 
body of commanders (of wAeciovs) on his side either (ovde avros), when he 
accepted the offer, except that he communicated with one of the commanders. 
This, therefore, is a quite clear instance of the second class of passages, and so 
of a common kind. 

J. Cook WILSON. 


PLATO, PH/LEBVS, 31. 


THE excellent article in the January number of the Classical Quarterly 
upon a mistaken interpretation of Phzlebus 31C contains the somewhat in- 
correct statement that this interpretation is the general one: and the article 
itself is anticipated by a short note in a paper which I published in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1881-2. I have nothing 
to complain of, for (as will appear) it may partly serve me right. Besides, my 
paper, though duly registered in the Revue de Philologie, is omitted from the 
index of that periodical; the aforesaid’ Transactions are out of print, and by 
some mischance my correction of the wrong rendering did not appear in the 
last edition of Jowett’s Plato, though Jowett intended it should. 

My note was as follows: 


Jowett, Introduction to Philebus, page 3, second edition, ‘Many points require further 
explanation ; e.g. the reference of pleasures to the indefinite class (31.4) compared with 
the assertion which almost immediately follows, that pleasure and pain naturally have 
their seat in the third or mixed class: these two statements are unreconciled.’ 

After classifying pleasure under depov—the other classes being mépas, puxTov, aitia 
THs Evupigews—Plato next (31 A) inquires ‘in what subject pleasure and knowledge reside 
and how they arise in that subject’ (€&v @ ré éorw éxdtepov adroty Kat dua tt waOos 
yiyverOov). The new question is not about the classification of pleasure. The answer 
to it is that pleasure is €v 7@ kow.w@ yévee: which means not that pleasure is to be 
classified in the kowov yévos (i.e. in the puxrdy yévos), but that the subject of which 
pleasure is an attribute is the puxrdv yévos, that is a member of the class puxrov. This 
subject is further on (32 A) explained to be 7d &k Tov dzeipov Kal Tépatos Eeupvxov yeyovds 
eloos, the animal nature ((@ov). Pleasure then, according to Plato, belongs to the class 
dmeipov, and resides in subjects which belong to the class puxtév. The only ambiguity 
is one of expression; in ev T@ Kow@ yéves the preposition does not refer to classification, 
and kowvdv yévos is put loosely for certain members of the xowvdv or puKxtdv yEevos. 


In justice to Stallbaum I should have added that, though possibly he 
did not express himself with sufficient clearness to be understood by some 
subsequent commentators, he certainly took the passage rightly: but owing to 
some preoccupation, which I do not seek to excuse, it did not even occur to 
me to look at Stallbaum at the time. 

The writer of the article in the January Classzcal Quarterly, when repre- 
senting the misinterpretation as ‘general, could not have been aware that it 
does not occur in some of the most important commentators, and that one of 
them specially warns against it in more than one edition. Stallbaum in his 
first edition points out the possibility of a mistake, and gives the right explan- 
ation in the Prolegomena, p. \xx: under the text there is a short note only. 

In Stallbaum’s last edition, 1842, the matter is referred to, as before, in 
the Prolegomena (p. 47), and a longer note, almost identical with the passage in 
the Prolegomena of the first edition, is given under the text. This is as follows: 
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Sedem voluptatis atque doloris in mixto genere quaerendam esse censet. Id quod 
fortasse alicui primo certe aspectu mirum videatur. Nam voluptas antea ad 76 dzreipov 
referebatur. Enimvero probe discernenda est quaestio antea instituta, de genere volup- 
tatis in se spectatae, ab ea quae nunc suscipitur de sede et origine doloris ac voluptatis. 
Dicitur igitur nunc voluptas ac dolor in 7@ xKow®@ sive Evuptoyouévw inesse, propterea, 
nisi fallor, quod omnia animalia ipsique homines, in quos voluptatis ac doloris sensus 
cadit, ad mv yeyevnuevnv ovciay referri debent; quidquod vero aut infinitum tantum est 
aut finitum, id voluptatis aut doloris capax esse non potest; neque enim in eo 
harmoniae vel dissolutio vel restitutio locum habet, in qua una voluptatis et doloris 
caussam atque originem positam esse docetur. 

Bekker’s edition (1826) of the works of Plato, with explanatory notes 
derived from a number of commentators, repeats the short note under the text 
of Stallbaum’s first edition. 

In the German edition with translation and notes by Dr. F. W. Wagner (Leip- 
zig, 1857), the translation is such as accords with a right understanding of the 
passage, and this is confirmed by the short analysis in the Introduction, p. xx. 

Coming to the English commentators, the mistake is not found in Poste 
(edition with commentary 1860, translation 1860). There is no note in his 
commentary, and from this, considering his accuracy and conscientiousness, one 
may be sure, even if there were no other evidence, that he took the passage 
rightly. For if he had not he would have felt the obvious difficulty about 
the classification which the mistake involves, felt by all who have made the 
mistake, and he would certainly have mentioned it. Further, editing the 
Philebus after Stallbaum, he was certain to have studied him carefully—he 
quotes Stallbaum in a near context—and if he had disagreed with him on such — 
a point would have said so. Doubtless he agreed with Stallbaum that there 
was no difficulty at all if the words were only read attentively (at vero nullas 
prorsus hic inveniemus difficultates modo verba diligenter et attente legerimus), 
and then it was in keeping with Poste’s self-restraint to say nothing about it. 
Poste’s translation quite confirms this, for he follows Stallbaum’s use of ‘ sedes, 
the word by which Stallbaum marked the true nature of the question asked in 
31B (it is italicised in his first edition’). Poste translates 31 B ‘We must 
next inquire where each is seated’; and 31C ‘I think both pleasure and pain 
have their seat in the mixed class.’ Again, in Poste’s analysis of the argument 
the text is treated as assigning Pleasure to the class of the Gzeipoy only. 

The wrong rendering is found in Badham, Paley, and Bury. Paley may 
have got it from Jowett or Badham, for he studied both carefully ; but he adds 
some singular mistakes of his own. Bury’s note seems to combine those of 
Badham and Paley. The. able writer of the article in the January number 
of the Classical Quarterly appears to have been thinking of Bury and Badham. 

J. Cook WILSON. 


1Cf. also Prolegomena of last edition, p. 47, ‘Itaque dicendum esse.’ It is true Jowett has ‘seat’ in his 
facile apparet sapientissime philosophum voluptatis own translation, but one suspects he followed Poste’s 
atque doloris sedem [not pleasure itself] ad tertium translation without seeing the special point of it. 
genus retulisse, neque hoc in re ipsum secum pugnare 
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fee FEAST OF LUSTRATION IN’ Il. i. 


DISSATISFIED with current views upon the exordium of Tibullus II. i. 
(vv. 1-24), I proposed in Selections from Tibullus (1903) to make the occasion 
of the poem the Sementiuae Feriae instead of the Amébarualia. This proposal, 
criticised, amongst others, by Mr. Warde Fowler in an interesting article in the 
Classical Review (xxii. 1908, pp. 36 sqq.), I have now abandoned (20. p. 40 4). 
But the difficulties which led me to break away from previous exegesis still 
remain, and to them I address myself in the present article. 

I shall assume that these difficulties do not arise from lax or ‘poetical’ 
treatment of facts, and that here, as elsewhere, Tibullus writes upon rustic matters 
with adequate knowledge and care. 

Let us collect the indications which he gives of the season of the festival 
which he is here describing. Firstly, a lamb is mentioned as the offering (15). 
This, as Mr. Fowler says (l.c. p. 37), is not decisive, but it is consistent with any 
date between the middle of January and, say, the end of June. Ploughing, again, is 
in progress. This may be the prosczsszo which in ulzginos¢ campz took place in the 
latter half of April (Columella, ii. 4. 3), but in colles pinguts soli (2b.§ 9) in March, 
or even as early as February in mild weather or dry districts. Orv it may be the 
ztevatto, which is to be accomplished after the middle of April and before the 
summer solstice (8§ 4,9). The ¢ertzatzo, which, like the prosczssco and zteratio of 
exiles agri (§ 11), took place in the beginning of September (§ 4) or about the 
autumnal equinox (§ 9), it cannot be, since Tibullus refers to the harvest as yet to 
come (1. 19). To Columella’s statements those of Varro, R.A. i. 28, may be 
subjoined. He mentions ploughing in the period between the first blowing of 
Fauonius (Feb. 7) and the vernal equinox, in that from the vernal equinox 
to the rising of the Pleiads (May 8), and again in that which ended with the 
summer solstice, the first two periods being the most important.’ So far, then, 
we are pointed to a date between the earlier part of February and the latter 
part of June. 

But now we come to the passage which seemed to me clearly to indicate 
the winter and therefore to be incompatible with any date that could be 

1 Horace, Odes, I. iv., is especially interesting in in 3 the cattle are no longer in sheds or the plough- 


this connexion. He refers to Fawonius inl. 1,‘grata man by the fire (‘neque iam stabulis gaudet pecus aut 
uice ueris et Fauoni.? Alambis mentioned inI2,and arator igni’). 
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assigned to an Ambarualian. festival or agrorum lustratio (\. 1 ‘ fruges 
lustramus et agros’). It follows on the prayer in lines 17—20. 
di patrii, purgamus agros, purgamus agrestes : 
uos mala de nostris pellite limitibus. 
neu seges eludat messem fallacibus herbis 
neu timeat celeres tardior agna lupos. 20 
tunc nitidus plenis confisus rusticus agris 
ingeret ardenti grandia ligna foco ; 
turbaque uernarum, saturi bona signa coloni, 
ludet et ex uirgis extruet ante casas. 
euentura precor: uiden’ ut felicibus extis 25 
significet placidos nuntia fibra deos ? 


I had supposed the time contemplated in ¢uuc to be immediate, and the con- 
nexion of thought to be ‘ Grant the farmer’s prayer, and he may thereupon to-day, 
with full confidence in the future, indulge his genius in his cheerful home, but I 
now believe (as I wrote to Mr. Fowler, lc. p. 38 @) that its reference is prospec- 
tive and to a period posterior to anything in the context. 

Mr. Fowler accepts this interpretation of ¢uzc, but holds an entirely different 
theory as to the purport of the passage. For his defence of it, which rests upon 
some undeniable though, I believe, accidental ambiguities, I must refer to his 
own article; but its presentation may be condensed as follows. ‘The poem and 
the /ustratzo it describes belong to the spring.’ ‘The omens are favourable, the 
lustratio is successful, and the husbandman may look forward to the time when 
the crops are no longer in danger (conjfisus plents agris, which he understands as 
feeling every confidence in the fields full of the now ripe or ripening corn), and 
when he will be able to take his part in the general rejoicings with a light heart.’ 
These ‘ general rejoicings’ he finds in 22-24. 22 ardenti foco he understands of 
‘a midsummer bonfire or of an altar-fire at a summer festival, inclining apparently 
to the former (p. 39 a). And in the next couplet he sees ‘a survival of an ancient 
bit of custom or ritual in which the wernae took part, making booths or tabernacles 
out of uzrgae. — To this he finds parallels in Ovid’s account of the feast of Anna 
Perenna on the Ides of March (Fastz, 3. 523), in Tibullus’s (ii, 5. 95 sqq.) of 
an unspecified festival and in Festus’s mention of the Neptunalia, July 23, when 
booths or huts were erected, made of the foliage of trees: ‘Vmbrae uocantur 
Neptunalibus casae frondeae pro tabernaculis’ (p. 377). Now the sense, upon 


which Mr. Fowler bases his theory of a ‘ritual’ allusion, cam be extracted from — 


the Latin of 24, and others have in fact so extracted it, and it may therefore 
here be submitted to an examination in detail which the enforced brevity of my 
notes in the Se/ectzons prevented it there from receiving. 

The parallels cited by Mr. Fowler for the custom appear to fail him in an 
important respect. Why is it not the colonz but the wernae that make booths of 
branches here? In Ovid and in Tibullus (ii. 5. 95) this ‘bit of ritual’ is 
performed by freemen. 
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In 21 plenis—agris might certainly mean ‘full of the standing corn.” Cf. 
Tac. H. 2, 12 ‘pleni agri; apertae domus. But it may just as well mean ‘ full 
of the sown seed.’ Cf. Ovid, Fasti, 4. 633 sq. ‘nunc grauidum pecus est; 
grauidae quoque semine terrae. | telluri plenae uictima plena datur.’ conjisus, Mr. 
Fowler thinks, ‘suits better with crops that have come to maturity and thus passed 
through the greater part of the perils that beset them than with seed that has yet 
to encounter so many natural dangers.’ But his objection cannot be upheld in 
the face of Tibullus, i. 9. 45, ‘tum miser interii, stw/te confisus amari,’} where the 
adverb shows conjidere is just as suitable of unwarranted as of justifiable con- 
fidence. Furthermore, the husbandman’s trust in the good faith of the land he 
has sown is an idea that naturally occurs to our poet; ii. 6. 21 sq. ‘spes alit 
agricolas: spes sulcis credit aratis | semina, quae magno faenore veddat ager, 
3. 61 ‘at tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quae abducis ab urbe, | fersolwat nulla semina 
terra fide,’ 

Need we adduce proof that the simple and obvious sense of the next line is 
that the countryman heaps logs upon his blazing hearth to keep out the bitter 
cold? If so, Hor. Carm. i. 9. 5 ‘dissolue frigus, igna super foco | large reponens’ 
and Ovid, Fastz, 4. 509 sq. ‘illa domum glandes excussaque mora rubetis portat 
et arsurts grandia figna focts’ will serve our turn. 

In 23 wernarum in itself may signify either ‘home-born slaves in general’ (so 
Mr. Fowler) or ‘home-born slave chz/dren, * which is its meaning in Plautus, W7/es, 
698 ‘quid? muftrece non missuru’s quicquam quae wernas alit?’, Horace, S. ii. 6. 
65 sqq. ‘o noctes cenaeque deum quibus ipse meique | ante Larem proprium 
uescor wernasgue procacis | pasco libatis dapibus’; cf. Efod. 2.65. But, follow- 
ing a principle, the importance of which for the interpretation of Tibullus I have 
urged on more than one occasion (/Journal of Philology, xxvi. pp. 87 sq., xxviii. 
pp. 153-156; Selections from Tibullus, p. 208), we shall be guided by the 
parallelisms of i. 5. 25 sq. ‘consuescit amantis | garrulus in dominae /udere uerna 
sinu’® and ii. 2. 22 ‘/udat et ante tuos ¢turba nouella pedes’ to regard the second 
interpretation as more probable. The youthful wernuae (the signs of prosperity, 
bona signa) are of course the offspring of the well-fed colonus and his anczllae. 
Juvenal 14. 166 sqq. seems a parallel worth quoting, ‘saturabat glaebula talis | 
patrem ipsum ‘urbamque casae qua feta iacebat | uxor et infantes /udebant 
quattuor, unus | wernula, tres domini. 4 

As for the last sentence, building houses (aedzficare casas) was a children’s 
game, as is attested by Hor. S. ii 3. 247 (and 275). And in Tibullus the adverb 


1T have printed the MS. reading amarz, as the 
present point is not thereby affected, but Amor?, dat. 
like agrzs here, is extremely probable. 

2 For this, it would seem, the more exact diminutive 
came later into vogue; Sen. Déa/. ii. 6 ‘cogita //2- 
orum nos modestia delectari, wernularum licentia.’ 
A transition in use seems indicated in Pliny, V./. 
22. 44, where uerna—uernula are used of the same 
person in the same context. 

NO. X. VOL. III. 


3 It is important to observe that here, the only other 
place where Tibullus uses wervma, it must refer to a 
child. 

4Mr. Fowler apparently takes /udat as generally 
indulging in ‘jollification,’ but in Tibullus, when 
applied to adults, it would more naturally have the 
erotic sense of i. 3. 64 and 1. 87 of the present 
poem, 
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ante may refer indifferently to space or to time; see e.g. 1. 10. 68 and 78 of our 
poem. 

A reader then who is not in search of survivals of ancient ceremonials! may, I 
think, rest content to interpret this passage as a natural description of a winter 
scene in an Italian country home. The working year is over, the seed is sown; 
and the prosperous farmer, blessed with a good harvest and full of trust that the 
earth will continue to yield him her increase, piles up the cheerful household fire, 
round which play the little wernae, the proofs of his prosperity.” And its 
connexion with what precedes will be by no means obscure. ‘Let us celebrate this 
feast of purification for our crops and herds with all the due traditional rites, and 
let us in purity and sincerity pray to the country gods to bless us, so that our 
harvest may not disappoint our just expectations nor the wolf ravage our flocks, 
Then, when the crops are gathered and the autumn sowing done, we may take 
our ease at home, looking forward to another prosperous year.’ 

The exact date of the lustration described by Tibullus, which we may call a 
private Ambaruala, no antiquarian research has been able to determine ; doubtless 
for the reason that it was not fixed but varied with the year, the district, and the 
convenience of the farmer. The latitude indicated above (p. 127) is countenanced 
by the language of Virgil, who, while assigning the festival to early spring, 
Georg. i. 339 sqq. ‘sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis, | extremae 
sub casum hiemis iam uere sereno; | tum pingues agni et tum mollissima uina, / 
tum somni dulces densaeque in montibus umbrae, and 345 ‘terque zouas felix 
eat hostia fruges,’ contemplates nevertheless the possibility of its being celebrated 
much later, inasmuch as he warns the husbandman that it must be over deforve the 
corn is cut, 347 sqq. ‘neque ante | falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis 
quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu | det motus incompositos et 
carmina dicat.’ Within this period of the year would fall the small number of 
datable rustic festivals in various parts of Italy which are mentioned by Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclop. i. p. 1796. 


Il. ON LYGDAMVS. 


In my Selections from Tzrbullus | contended for the following propositions: 
1. Lygdamus was the poetaster’s real name, while /Veaera, that of his lady- 


love, was in all likelihood an assumed one.*® Though the latter cannot be directly 


1 Tibullus ‘is thinking of some local summer festival, 
otherwise unknown to us’ (Mr. Fowler, l.c. p. 404. 
The italics are mine). 

2 For Tibullus’s sympathy with children see, besides 
the two places just quoted, i. 10. 16 and ii. 5. QI 
sqq. 

3 Prof. Cartault’s argument, Z7zbu//e (1909), p. 73 
‘son nom peut étre fictif, mais, comme c’est un nom 
courant de courtisane, ’hypothése est peu vraisem- 
blable,’ is unconvincing. If Meaera was for this 


reason unsuitable to be adopted as a soubriquet, it 
was for the very same reason unsuitable to be retained, 
contrary to custom, as a real name. Lygdamus, we 
may feel sure, would not stray from the convention. 


[I take the opportunity of correcting an error in my 


review of Prof. Cartault’s 4 propos du Corpus 
Trbullianum, Classical Quarterly, 1908, p. 2251. 
At iv. i. (Pan.) 86 his intention was to read ‘fontis: 
woz’ (as I said it should be), but his printer made it 
uit. | ; 
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established, there is no reason for assuming a deviation from Roman literary 
etiquette in such matters. CATULLUS, Lesdia; GALLUS, Lycorts; TIBULLUS, 
Delia; PROPERTIUS, Cynthia; Naso, Corinna, etc, to which we may add 
SULPICIA, Cerinthus (Selections, p. xxxviii, note (3)). Why any one should dispute 
this I do not know, except on the ground, surely an insufficient one, that he does 
not know who Lygdamus was. 

2. He was probably a freedman. For his name was that of a slave, and the 
argument for a Roman descent drawn from iii. I. 2 ‘nostris—auis’ is wholly 
inconclusive, as*a new Roman citizen entered as a matter of course into all the 
rights of the native’ (op. cit. p. xlvi). I am glad now to have the support of 
Prof. Cartault, Zzbulle (1909), p. 74, who refers to Horace, Carm. iv. 15. 25 sqq. 
The wealth attributed to him on the score of the magniloquent phrases of iii. 3 is 
just as imaginary. ‘ Wishes, I said, ‘cost nothing, and Prof. Cartault points out 
that even if he had wealth, a theory discountenanced by 3. 23 and 5. 31, so had 
plenty of other freedmen in his times. Further, I drew attention to the peculiar 
term which he applies to his relation to Neaera: conzunx 1. 26 (and note) and 
elsewhere, conzugium 4.79. The researches of two scholars published since my 
note was written confirm my inference, showing, as they do, that conzunx is 
extremely frequent on the inscriptions of freedmen; CL. i. 1053, 1220, 1240, 
Dee ee tO, 1413, IO11 ; vi. 15380; 16306, 21326, 24711, 18616, 
20232 170822 

Prof. Cartault (op. cit. p. 88) conjectures that Lygdamus was a freedman of 
Tibullus. This of course is possible. But if we are to guess, I prefer the guess 
that he was the Lygdamus of Cynthia and Propertius, Se/ectzous, p. xlv n. 2 (where 
his imitations of Propertius are referred to). There is no chronological difficulty 
that I can see. Lygdamus is mentioned in Prop. iv. 7. 35, a poem written after 
the death of Cynthia. But no poem in that book appears to be later than 
B.C. 16, and on my theory Lygdamus may have published the Third Book any 
time between B.C. 15 and B.C. 3. JE. POSTGATE. 


1]. Kohn, Altlateinische Forschungen, p. 86 (on coniunx), and E. H. Sturtevant, Classical Philology, 
i. pp. 213 sqq. 


TRAUBE’S NOMINA SACRA AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 


Nomina Sacra: Versuch etner Geschichte der christlichen Kirzung. Von LUDWIG 
TRAUBE, o. 6. Professor der Philologie an der Universitat, Miinchen. (Quellen 
und Untersuchungen zur lateintschen Philologie des Mittelalters. Heraus- 
gsegeben von LUDWIG TRAUBE. Zweiter Band). Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1907. Pp. x+295. M. 15. 


Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen. Von LUDWIG TRAUBE. Herausgegeben von 
FRANZ BOLL. Erster Band. Zur Paldographie und Handschriftenkunde. 
Herausgegeben von PAUL LEHMANN. Mit biographischer Einleitung von 
FRANZ BOLL. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 19009. 
Pp. Ixxv+263, 


THE term ‘nomina sacra’ Traube borrowed from Sir E. Thompson, who desig- 
nated abbreviations @C for Oe0os, DS for deus, as ‘sacred and liturgical contrac- 
tions’ or ‘contractions of sacred names.’ Roughly speaking, these abbreviations 
are (with Q. for gue and B. for -dus) the only abbreviations found in Latin 
majuscule MSS., so that this book provides us with a part of that history of 
Latin abbreviation, which was to have formed one volume of Traube’s great 
work on Latin Palaeography. Other parts would have dealt with the Notae 
Juris (used in early legal MSS.) and with the large field of minuscule 
abbreviation; and, no doubt, the symbols found on inscriptions would not have 
been left unnoticed. : 

Latin majuscule abbreviation engrosses the fourth section of this book. The 
third gives us full details of the Greek contractions of ‘nomina sacra, while 
the fifth and sixth pursue the same investigation in Coptic, Gothic, Armenian, 
and Slavonic MSS. All these details Traube makes subservient to the theory 
which dominates the book, the theory that abbreviation by contraction is of 
Hebrew origin. The Jewish practice of obscuring by a symbol (the Tetragram) 
the name. of the Supreme Being, was imitated by Greek translators of the 


Jewish Scriptures in the symbols OC, KC, etc. and by Latin translators of 4 
these Greek versions in the symbols DS, XPS, DNS, etc. Since the production a 
of manuscripts was in the hands of monks, this method of abbreviating sacred 
names was extended in course of time to other words also. The phrases q 
‘deus meus, ‘deus noster, at first written DS MEUS, DS NOSTER, came to 
be written DS MS, DS NR; and, little by little, the practice was extended in 


’ 
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Latin mediaeval MSS. over a large number of words, although in Greek, 
curiously enough, it remained almost wholly restricted to ‘nomina sacra.’ 

| Readers of the book will, I think, soon abandon their first attitude of 
startled incredulity, and will acknowledge with grateful admiration that Traube 
has demonstrated the truth of his theory, as fully as the scanty records of 
these early Greek and Latin versions of the Bible admit of demonstration. For 
the benefit of those who have not the opportunity of reading Traube’s own 
words, I will give in outline the course of his arguments. 

Abbreviations in MSS. are of two kinds, (1) by Suspension, when the initial 
letter (or letters) of the word (or the initial letter of each or some of the 
syllables) is unaccompanied by the final letter, eg. D. ‘deus,’ ‘dei,’ ‘deo,’ etc., 
DOM. (or DMN.) ‘dominus,’ ‘domini,’ ‘domino, -etc.; (2) by Contraction, when 
the final letter of the word is written along with the initial letter (or the 
initial letter of each or some of the syllables), eg. DO ‘deo, DNO ‘domino.’ 
We must in future use the term ‘contraction’ (or ‘abbreviation by contraction’) 
of the second kind only, and use for the other kind the term ‘suspension’ (or 
‘abbreviation by suspension’). Suspension is the Pagan or pre-Christian form 
of abbreviation; contraction does not appear until the Christian period, and is 
characteristic of Christian writings. The abbreviations used in the literary 
Greek papyri are suspensions, eg. « for cat (whence kpo for caipw), o> for 
mooas, woA* for zoAeuoyv. So are the symbols of Latin Inscriptions, e.g. C. 
(or CS.) for ‘consul’ (-lis, -li, etc.), IMP. for ‘imperator’ (-ris, -ri, etc.) These 
symbols are accompanied by a dot, and are evidently designed to save space, 
since any word of common occurrence is symbolized in this way. When we 
come to Christian times, we find three changes. Christian abbreviation-symbols 
have a suprascript stroke instead of a dot, eg. DO for ‘deo’: only a limited 
number of words (the ‘nomina sacra’) are symbolized: the final letter of the 
word invariably accompanies the initial. It was the second of these, the restric- 
tion of abbreviation to ‘nomina sacra,’ that led Traube to his discovery. He 
had remarked many years ago that DO, etc., never appears in the earliest MSS. 
' for ‘deo’ in a Pagan sense, but only for the Christian God; SPU never repre- 
sents spzvztu in the sense of ‘breath, but only in the sense of ‘the Holy 
Spirit. And he had argued (rightly, as is now acknowledged) that the Codex 
Romanus of Virgil, which has DO at Aen. i. 303 (cf. Ecl. i. 6), cannot be 
earlier than the sixth century, the time when the restriction of the use of these 
symbols began to be relaxed. The (seventh century ?) corrector of the Oxford 
Primasius (Douce 140) regards it as an error wherever he finds deus ‘God’ and 
dominus ‘Lord’ written in full, and substitutes the contractions. Similarly in an 
old Greek codex at Milan (A 147 inf.) the scribe himself expands the con- 
traction-symbol which he had inadvertently used for kvptos in its non-Christian 
sense. Indeed it is not until the ninth century that these contractions are 
freely used in Greek profane writings, and, although the barriers were earlier 
over-stepped in Latin, there is no lack of indications that even Carolingian 
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scribes recognized that these contractions were properly Christian symbols. A 
Carolingian corrector will often substitute do for deo, spi for spfiritu, when these 
words are used in their religious senses, and on the other hand will expand the 
contractions when the words have no religious significance.t And, in fact, Traube’s 
discovery is partly anticipated by the remark of a ninth century writer, Christian 
of Stavelot, who (in a discussion of the symbol for /esws) mentions, as the reason 
for these contractions, ‘quia nomen dei non potest litteris explicari. Quando 
purum hominem significat, per omnes litteras scribitur.. The contraction of 
‘nomina sacra’ was not designed to lighten the labours of the scribe; it was a 
mark of honour paid to these holy names. 

In Hebrew MSS. the names of God were sometimes written in gold, a 
practice especially prevalent at Alexandria. This was imitated in Greek and 
Latin MSS. When St. Jerome speaks of Bibles in purple, silver and gold, he 
means Bibles on purple vellum, with the holiest names in gold, and others in 
silver; he means, in fact, what we find in the St. Petersburg ‘codex purpureus, 
in which the contractions of words like Oeds are written in gold, and of words 
like ovpavos in silver. The use of the Tetragram in Hebrew MSS. was a 
similar mark of honour. It was an attempt at concealment of the most holy 
of all names. Not merely would the omission of the vowels prevent it from 
being understood by the vulgar, but the priest himself, in reading aloud, used 
to substitute for it another name. Besides, we hear of a practice of using in 
this symbol characters taken from an obsolete form of the alphabet. When the 
sacred books of the Jews were translated into Greek, Aquila (as we see in the 
newly-found Cambridge fragments) reproduced these four obsolete forms of 
Hebrew letters, just as he found them written in the Hebrew texts of his own 
time, with (at least sometimes) a suprascript stroke. Origen used TTITTI, a rough 
rendering of the current Hebrew letters. Other Greek translators substituted a 
similarly obscured Greek word with suprascript stroke, OC or KC. This was 
the starting-point of the Greek use of contractions for ‘nomina sacra. New 
Testament texts came to use similar symbols (with suprascript stroke) for a 
name like “Iycovs, although we know that the earlier practice, when this name 
was abbreviated, was to use the suspension IH. For the early Christian writers 
found in the number 318 in Gen. xiv. 14 (the number of Abraham’s troop), a 
mystic reference to the cross (T=300) and to the name of Jesus (m=18). 
That OC and KC were the first of these contractions is indicated by the 
Egyptian magic papyri of the third and fourth centuries (and probably earlier), 
in which these two symbols are predominant. These magic papyri show Jewish, 
not Christian, influence. To the original pair, @C and KC, others were gradually 


1T noticed several examples lately in the ninth should be driven to correct the wrong use of a small 
century Florence MS. (Ashb. 1899) of Valerius initial letter or a large in similar English words. 
Maximus. The corrector expands the contraction- This MS., I should add, comes from Stavelot; 
symbols for sfiritus (p. 75, 1. 28.), adominum while its twin-brother of Ferrieres (now in the Berne 
(p. 76, 1. 26), spzrztus (p. 78, 1. 4), spzretus (p. 82, Library, No. 366), tolerates the wrong use of the 
1, 15), sanctum (p. 85, 1. 12), etc., etc., just as we contractions in these passages. 
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added, at different periods and at different parts of the Greek world, the last in 
the series being MHP for wjrnp, probably at first in the sense of ‘mother 
church. The limited stock of the Latin imitations of these Greek contractions 
(e.g. DS for Greek OC, DNS or DMS for Greek KC, SPS for Greek TINA, while 
there are no Latin equivalents of other Greek contractions, e.g. of ovpaves) suggests 
that the earliest Latin translations were made from Syrian Greek texts. Simi- 
larly the Greek symbol for ‘Jerusalem,’ IAHM (a contraction not of the Greek 
‘IeporeAvua, but of the Hebrew form of the name), suggests that the Greek 
translators took this symbol (and presumably others) from their Hebrew 
originals, and that the Tetragram was not the isolated Hebrew type, from 
which all the Greek contractions were formed. 

This short outline does not do justice to Traube’s detailed statement of his 
arguments, but may suffice to show something of their strength. I must also 
pass over the details of his history of the development of contraction in Latin 
majuscule (partly also in minuscule) script, and content myself with saying 
that Traube’s handling of them shows clearly the great part played by con- 
tractions in the corruption of Latin texts. For example, the use (which ceased 
about the ninth century) of no for ‘nostro’ has caused in later transcripts the 
substitution of oz for nostro, since the symbol no at the time of these transcribers 
had come to denote ‘non, while zostro was denoted by the contraction nro. 
A full history of Latin abbreviations, especially of those current in the earliest 
minuscule script, is urgently required as a help to textual emendation. Would 
that Traube had been spared to write it! 

After Traube’s lamented death in May, 1907, the hope was often expressed 
that as many of his papers as was possible should be published at the earliest 
opportunity. The publication has been undertaken by his life-long friend, Prof. 
Boll of Heidelberg, who has, in the first volume of the Vorlesungen und A bhana- 
lungen von L. Traube, given us, by way of Preface, a most welcome account of 
Traube’s life and writings. This first volume, containing a selection from the 
famous Munich lectures on Latin Palaeography, appears under the editorship of 
Dr. Paul Lehmann. It could not have been put into better hands, for Lehmann’s 
recent investigation into some Itala fragments in the Stuttgart Library comes 
sometimes very near to the inimitable style of his master. Lehmann adds, as a 
preface to these lectures, a list of the papers left by Traube, and, as an appendix, 
a list of the extant Latin MSS. in Capital and in Uncial script. The lectures 
themselves contain a history of Latin Palaeography (from Mabillon onwards), 
an account of the transition from papyrus to vellum, an enumeration (with a 
bibliography) of the chief libraries containing Latin MSS., and some remarks 
(in the tone of the Nomina Sacra) on contractions. Future volumes will be 
(1) Einlettung in die mittellateinische Philologie, edited by Lehmann; (2) Ueder- 
lieferungsgeschichte der roimischen Literatur, edited by Boll; (3) Geschichte der 
Halbunciale, edited by Lehmann; (4) Gesammelie kleine Schriften, edited by 
Prof. Skutsch of Breslau; and (I hope) Spanische Symptome (i.e. aim for ‘autem,’ 
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etc.). Traube’s wonderful library (with a huge collection of photographs from 
Latin MSS.) has been acquired for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, and 
will be housed in Berlin. 

The Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters 
are not to be discontinued. Traube utilized them for the ‘opuscula’ of his 
pupils. His teeming brain provided an inexhaustible supply of subjects which 
he had not time to work out himself and which he handed over to others. In 
his O Roma Nobilis (Munich, 1891) he had shown how great was the influence 
of Sedulius Scottus on ninth century learning and how many MSS. were written 
by Sedulius himself or his Irish companions. This line of investigation has 
been followed out by Dr. Hellmann in the first volume of the series, Sedulius 
Scottus, The next volume deals with a kindred theme, /channes Scottus, by 
Dr. Rand (now at Harvard). Traube’s wonderful edition of the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the ideal for every editor of a Latin text, brought in its train 
the third volume, Untersuchungen zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der daltesten 
lateinischen Monchsregeln, by Dr. Plenkers. Another fruitful suggestion of the 
master, that the records of sixteenth century Latin scholars would throw light 
on the original home of many extant (and lost) MSS. of Latin classics, led to 
Lehmann’s Franciscus Modzus, which is to be followed by other treatises of 
this kind by the same hand. The other volumes of the series which have 
appeared as yet are Dr. Becker’s Textgeschichte Liudprands von Cremona, Dr. 
Loew’s De altesten Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino, Dr. Neff’s Die Gedichte des 
Paulus Diaconus. But there are almost as many more ‘overflows’ from Traube’s 
flood of discovery which are outside this series. His detection of Lupus of 
Ferriéres as the corrector of the Berne MS. of Valerius Flaccus led to Schnetz’s 
Ein Krittker des Valerius Maximus tm 9 Jahrhundert (Neuburg a. D., 1901). 
His projected edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, after his discovery of the text- 
tradition, was handed over to Dr. Clark. A hint of his on the lessons to be 
learnt from a comparison of an uncial archetype, the Puteaneus of Livy, with 
its minuscule transcript in the Vatican, led indirectly to Prof. Shipley’s useful 
booklet on Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts (New York, 1904). 
I mention only a few instances, out of many. Other books of the kind are 
still to be published—Dr. Loew’s account of Beneventan‘script, Dr. B. A. Mueller’s 
of the ‘subscriptiones’ in Latin MSS. (the traces of ancient editions), etc., etc. 
What a wonderful record for one who was an invalid for a great part of his 
life and who died in his forty-sixth year! As I stood some months ago outside 
his house at Munich I said to myself, ‘How many paths have stretched out 
from this little garden, on this side and on that, into all quarters of the great 
world of learning!’ e 

W. M. LINDSAY. 
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Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire. A Companion to the Histories 
of Tacitus. By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, M.A., Sub-Rector and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1908. 8vo. Pp. 
xxiii + 360. Four Illustrations from Busts, Maps and Plans. 


EVERY reader of Mr. Henderson’s previous work, The Life and Principate of 
the Emperor Nero, will receive his new book with pleasurable anticipation. 
Nor will he be disappointed. The book is marked by the same freshness and 
originality of treatment, the same brilliant, if somewhat florid style, the same 
accurate and thorough knowledge of his subject, and, we may add, by the 
same novel and even startling suggestions, which, if they do not always convince, 
at least never fail to interest and attract. 

The scope of the present book is narrower, since it is concerned solely 
with the military history of the famous ‘Four Emperors’ Year,’ the three 
chapters dealing respectively with the campaign of Otho and the Vitellians, 
the Flavian invasion of Italy, and the Rebellion on the Rhine. 

Mr. Henderson is an enthusiastic student of modern military history, and 
his professed aim is ‘to write the history of these campaigns by the aid of 
and as illustrative of modern strategical principles.” With this end in view, 
he agrees with the aphorism of Von der Goltz, of whose Zhe Nation in Arms 
frequent use is made throughout the book, that ‘one ought to write the history 
not only of what actually happens in a war, but of what was intended to 
happen. The difficulty of applying this aphorism to the wars of 69 A.D. is of 
course the frequent uncertainty as to what the intentions of this or that general 
were; its danger lies in the temptation to infer his intentions from these 
modern strategical principles, which cannot always be applied without dis- 
crimination to ancient warfare. About these particular wars, too, there is another 
point, which makes them in some respects unfavourable instances for the 
application of Mr. Henderson’s method. They were civil wars, conducted for 
the most part by second-rate generals, with very imperfect control over their 
men, whose only thought was to get at the enemy with as little delay as 
possible. The result was that strategical considerations played a comparatively 
subordinate part in the conduct of the campaigns. In a few instances, I am 
inclined to think, Mr. Henderson has not made sufficient allowance for this 
last point. Thus, in the case of Spurinna at Placentia, we have a good general 
with a very insubordinate army, which compels him against his better judgment 
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to march out into the open plain in the immediate neighbourhood of Caecina’s 
superior force. Mr. Henderson, disregarding the account of Tacitus, which he 
puts down to camp gossip, attributes to Spurinna the ‘intention’ of making a 
‘reconnaissance in force, and accordingly reconstructs the whole episode (p. 82). 
Again, in connection with the first battle of Bedriacum, the main factors were 
the impatience and insubordination of the Othonian soldiers, and the incom- 
petence of Otho, Titianus and Proculus. The result was a reckless frontal 
attack. Mr. Henderson—I shall have to return to the point—discards all this, 
and attributes to Otho the ‘brilliant conception’ of a ‘strategical envelopment’ 
of the Vitellian army (p. 100, foll.). Once more, before the second battle of 
Bedriacum, the eccentric and circuitous march of the leaderless Vitellian army 
from Hostilia to Cremona is convincingly explained by Mommsen as due, not 
to strategical considerations, but to temporary loss of head and loss of nerve 
on the part of the soldiers. Mr. Henderson is not content with this, but 
attributes the choice of route to a desire to avoid the strategical dangers of 
the direct road, dangers, which an examination of the details would, I think, 
show to be imaginary. Much more legitimate, though I think that Mr. 
Henderson exaggerates his point, is his attribution to Otho, or, as I should 
put it, his advisers, of an important strategical motive in the dispatch of the 
fleet to Gallia Narbonensis (p. 90). 

Some of Mr. Henderson’s excursions into modern military technicalities, 
though highly interesting and instructive in themselves, have only a shadowy 
relation to these campaigns. Thus, the disquisition on pages 43 and 44 on the 
modern methods of defending mountain passes, throws very little light on the 
question, whether Otho might or might not have blocked the Alps against the 
Vitellian armies. Again, the dangerous position of an army, compelled ‘to form 
front to a flank’ is dwelt upon in connection with the possibility that the 
Vitellians might, after occupying Placentia, pursue their march to Ariminum 
(p. 48). But, if the Othonians were still south of the Po, this danger would 
not be incurred, if they were already north of the Po, the Vitellians could have 
no possible motive in marching to Ariminum. 

But Mr. Henderson’s main object of illustrating these campaigns by modern 
strategy is inextricably mixed up with another. Tacitus did not realise these 
strategical principles, and besides, Tacitus has been ‘for all time’ labelled by 
Mommsen as ‘the most unmilitary of historians. Accordingly, a great deal 
of Mr. Henderson’s. work, though mostly in the first chapter, is taken up 
with criticising the blindness, short-sightedness, shallowness, and incapacity of 
Tacitus in matters military. I have found it impossible within the limits of a 
review to do justice to this subject, and I have therefore dealt with it more 
fully in an article in the /ournal of Philology (Vol. xxxi, No. 61). But no 
review of the book can leave quite untouched the most original, the most 
brilliant, but also the most untenable of his theories, the explanation of the 
first ‘Battle of Bedriacum.’ 
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Now every word, I think I may say without exception, in Tacitus and 
Plutarch, points to a reckless frontal attack, except the well-known crux in 
Hist. ii. 40 ‘confluentes Padi et Aduae fluminum—petebant.’ On these words 
Mr. Henderson builds his theory. Otho, of whose military capacity we know 
absolutely nothing except from his supposed action in the present case, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of a strategical envelopment of Cremona, which was to 
be made the Metz of the campaign. The Bedriacum force was to pass round 
the north of Cremona by a close flanking movement, and reach the mouth of 
the Adua, thus cutting communications with Gaul. At the same time, by a 
‘simultaneous movement’ the Danube army was to occupy Bedriacum, so that 
Cremona would be enveloped and forced to capitulate. I can here only indicate 
the lines on which this theory must be tested. 

1. Was this flank march, considering the numbers on the two sides, one 
which any sane general could have contemplated? Mr. Henderson himself 
(p. 111), admits that ‘all depended on the immobility of the enemy.’ This 
immobility he assumes, contrary to all probability, and in utter disregard of 
the express statement of Tacitus, that the Vitellians were keenly alert and 
watching for the first false move (ii. 34). 

2. Is there any evidence for the simultaneous movement of the Danube 
army, on which, as Mr. Henderson again admits (p. 106), ‘the whole idea of 
strategic envelopment depended’? I have tried to show elsewhere that there 
is absolutely none. If so, the whole theory falls like a house of cards. 

Mr. Henderson admits that the idea was for one reason or another 
abandoned. But he makes a very ingenious attempt to find the initial stages 
of the scheme in Tacitus. According to Tacitus, the Othonians first encamped 
‘ad quartum a Bedriaco. Next day, they started for the confluence, sixteen 
miles distant, in spite of the objections of Paulinus, who urged the certainty 
that they, weary with so long a march, would be attacked by the Vitellians, 
who would have barely four miles to traverse (ii. 40). They started however, 
and were attacked on the Postumian road, a few miles from Cremona. This 
is not promising material out of which to get the great flank movement, and 
the figures, 4, 16, and 4 cannot all stand. Mr. Henderson adopts the heroic, 
but wholly illegitimate course of altering ‘ad quartum’ into ‘ad quartum 
decimum’ (p. 345). From this point, the confluence is fifteen miles, but Mr. 
Henderson gets the sixteen by allowing the quite impossible margin of one 
mile extra for the flank march. The four miles of Paulinus are explained by 
a complete distortion and misrepresentation of what Tacitus makes him urge 
(pp. 116 and 345). The flank march is abandoned, partly because the Othonians 
have come too far along the road, partly because Otho’s final orders are 
misunderstood. It seems to me that by methods of interpretation like this any 
theory can be proved or disproved. The suggestion which I make myself in 
the Journal of Philology is to read ‘ Hadrae’ (the modern Arda) for ‘ Aduae,’ and 
to substitute for the ‘ad quartum’ of Tacitus the fifty stades of Plutarch, a 
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preference for which there is some reason. With these two changes, all the 
other figures, the sixteen miles of Tacitus, the one hundred stades of Plutarch, 
and the four miles of Paulinus sufficiently well fit in. It is true that the 
matter resolves itself into a frontal attack, but the word ‘Aduae’ is the single 
obstacle to such a view, which is otherwise strongly supported by both Plutarch 
and Tacitus. 

Of Mr. Henderson’s three chapters, the first is perhaps the most interesting 
and the most exciting, because it is the most controversial. In the last two 
chapters Mr. Henderson is content, with some few exceptions, to follow the 
general guidance of Tacitus, filling up gaps and explaining obscurities with an 
acuteness and lucidity which make his work an invaluable ‘Companion to the 
Histories. But the very excellence of these chapters should, I think, make us 
hesitate before accepting Mommsen’s exaggerated epigram that Tacitus is the 
most unmilitary of historians. Whether he was too fond of following camp 
gossip, as Mr. Henderson suggests, is a wide question, and requires more 
discussion than he gives to it. 

At the close of his book, and in connection with ‘the results in the Roman 
army, arising from the troubles in Gaul and Germany, Mr. Henderson touches 
upon the fringe of two important questions, 

1. The recruiting system for the Legions, and 

2. The employment of ‘Clan Regiments.’ 

He is well qualified to deal with both these subjects thoroughly, and I wish 
that he would do so, but his remarks here are not as clear or as free from 
misunderstanding as could be desired. 

I. In the first place, he commits himself to the following, as it seems to 
me, astounding statement. ‘The Emperor Augustus had sought to establish the 
general practice that recruits for legions serving in the Western part of the 
Empire should be drawn from the Eastern Provinces, and that legions on duty 
in the latter should be recruited from the West’ (p. 324). This sweeping and, 
as far as I know, original statement is not supported by a single reference. I 
can only point out very briefly one or two objections to it. It is wholly 
opposed to the conclusions arrived at by Mommsen in his well-known article 
on the subject, in Hermes xix. All the epigraphic evidence collected there, as 
well as several passages from the Azzals, point to exactly the opposite practice. 
The Eastern legions were recruited from the East, the Western from the West, 
while those of Moesia seem to have been raised from both. Mr. Henderson 
may say that Augustus was unable to carry his policy into effect. But it was 
from the first an obviously impossible policy, which Augustus could never have 
thought of. There were only six Eastern Legions and, omitting the Moesian, 
fifteen or sixteen in the West. Even for the six legions, there were not enough 
Roman citizens in the East to recruit them in the ordinary way, and in con- 
sequence the Eastern legions were very largely ‘vernaculae,’ ze. composed of 
Orientals, who up to the time of enlistment were ‘peregrini. Is it conceivable 
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that Augustus could ever have contemplated a ‘vernacular’ army of this kind 
for the Rhine, the Danube, and Spain? 

Again, Mr. Henderson explains the mutinous and disloyal behaviour of the 
German Legions in the year 69 by what he calls ‘the introduction of the 
territorial system’ into the army. He believes that the system of permanent 
camps involved recruiting from ‘the children of the Legion, and even from the 
children of the auxiliaries, and that ‘so a legion and a locality became identified 
so closely that the interests and hopes of the latter became those-of the former.’ 
As a result, ‘the legions on the Rhine in A.D. 69 were tainted with native 
German sympathies’ (pp. 323 and 325). Now, with regard to the territorial 
system, I believe I am right in saying that epigraphic evidence is all against 
the view that strictly local recruiting was earlier than Hadrian. The German 
legionaries came from Gaul, especially Narbonensis, Spain, Noricum, and up to 
Vespasian, from Italy. Nor, though the circumstances were wholly exceptional, 
is there any evidence that the legions on the Rhine were tainted with German 
sympathies. Their mutinous conduct was due to the licence of civil war, while 
their disloyalty was either due to absolute compulsion, or again to the bitter 
feelings of civil strife. They were Vitellian legions, and ‘Vitellianae legiones 
vel externum servitium quam imperatorem Vespasianum malle’ (iv. 54) In the 
end, it was to the Gallic Empire that they swore allegiance, not to Civilis and 
his Germans. I make bold to say that there is no evidence whatever that long 
service in a province, whether Britain or Spain or Germany or Africa, and there 
are examples of it in all these, was the cause of danger or disloyalty among the 
legions. It is surely a somewhat lame conclusion to the lesson learnt in this 
war as to the dangers of the recruiting system, that Mr. Henderson has to admit, 
‘in the system of recruiting for the legions, Vespasian is not known to have 
made any change.’ 

2. With regard to the auxiliary troops along the Rhine, Vespasian did make 
an important change, and Mr. Henderson explains very clearly what it was, and 
the need for it (p. 329). A considerable number of Gallic cohorts and alae as 
well as some drawn from German tribes were employed in both the German 
armies. The possible dangers of this are obvious, and were increased by the 
practice of putting these corps under the command of their own countrymen. 
Vespasian, as Mr. Henderson shows, with a few exceptions, removed these German 
and Gallic auxiliaries to other provinces, further from their own homes. But if 
Mr. Henderson implies by his phrase, ‘the practice of using clan regiments for 
auxiliaries in their native country, that the auxilia generally up to this time 
were usually so posted, or that they may be collectively described as ‘local 
levies, I rather demur to this view. I notice that, eg., Mr. Henderson in speak- 
ing of the procurator of Raetia says: ‘his only troops were such native levies 
as he could raise in case of sudden peril’ (p. 29). On the contrary, the pro- 
curator of Raetia had a considerable force of auxiliary cohorts and alae, carefully 
distinguished in ii.68 from the native levies : ‘ Raeticae alae cohortesque et ipsorum 
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Raetorum iuventus. Does Mr. Henderson suppose that these alae and cohorts 
were all composed of Raeti, or that the nineteen cohorts and five alae in the 
Mauretanian provinces (ii. 52) were all composed of Mauretanian tribesmen, or 
that the auxiliaries of Noricum were all native levies, as is implied on page 162? 
We have unfortunately no ‘diplomata’ for the prae-Flavian period, but even in 
the Rhine army we have enough information to know that it was not the rule 
there to employ clan regiments in their own homes. The Batavian cohorts were 
at this time not part of the German army at all, but of the British. When they 
did belong to the German army they were stationed in Upper, not in Lower 
Germany. Belgae too are found in the upper army, Treveri on the Lower Rhine. 
Again, cohorts of Raeti, Thracians, Vascones, Britons, and of other tribes from 
more distant provinces are found in the Rhine armies, just as Gallic cohorts and 
alae are found in Britain and Pannonia. From the first, Tacitus tells us, (Amz. 
iv. 5,) the auxilia moved about from province to province more frequently than 
the legions, a statement quite inconsistent with the theory that they were all 
this time merely local levies. 

Whether Mommsen is right in holding that in course of time the auxiliary 
soldiers ‘served without distinction as to their descent in the most various 
divisions, or whether, according to Mr. Henderson, the clan regiments ‘pre- 
sumedly continued to be composed, at least largely (? entirely), of the 
natives of those tribes whose names they bear,’ is a question which can only 
be decided by a careful examination of diplomata and other inscriptions. My 
impression is that Mommsen does not speak without book, but perhaps Mr. 
Henderson has collected counter evidence. The clan names prove no more 
than such a cognomen as ‘Gallica’ applied to a Syrian legion. 

Among minor points, I would notice the following. On page 32 we are 
told that there were ‘nine cohorts of Praetorian Guards, and seven of Urban 
Guards. This implies that the increase made by Claudius affected the urban 
cohorts only, and not the praetorian. It is not the ordinary view, nor, I think, 
in accordance with the evidence. At any rate, Mr. Henderson must be wrong 
in saying, page 34, ‘Under Tiberius, Cohors XVII is in garrison at Lugdunum.’ 
At that time, it must have been cohors XIII. 

It appears from ii. 57, that Vitellius was joined before entering Italy by 
eight thousand troops from Britain. Mr. Henderson on p. 166 supposes that 
in response to an appeal from Vitellius, further detachments were sent ‘in time 
to take part in the struggle’. This is a mistake. The ‘ Vexillarii trium Britan- 
nicarum legionum,’ in ii. 100, are clearly those led into Italy by Vitellius 
himself. 

On page 214 Mr. Henderson supposes that the legio II Adjutrix which 
‘was formally enrolled by Mucianus, was formed from the ‘legio e classicis,’ 
a body of marines collected by Vitellius from the Misenum fleet (iii. 55). This 
is of course possible, but I would suggest as far more probable that it was 
formed from the ‘classici Ravennates legionariam militiam poscentes, who 
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joined the army of Antonius (iii. 50). In that case, the promotion would be a 
distinct reward of service rendered. There seems no reason why the Vitellian 
legion should be so honoured. 

On page 256 Mr. Henderson says, ‘the Nemetes were Gauls.’ Tacitus, 
Germ. 28, classes them among the tribes which were ‘haud dubie Germanorum 
populi.’ 

On page 288 Mr. Henderson says that Tutor, after the death of Vocula, 
‘fell upon Cologne and Mainz, and took them both without trouble. Tacitus 
does not say that he took either place. He says that he surrounded them, and 
compelled them to acknowledge the Gallic empire (iv. 59). Cologne was clearly 
not a captured city when it negotiated with the Tencteri (iv. 64), or when it 
appealed for the help of Cerealis (iv. 79). Mainz was as clearly not a captured 
camp, when the Ala Picentina took refuge there (iv. 62), while Tacitus expressly 
says that Mogontiacum and Vindonissa were not burnt with the other camps 
(iv. 61). 

Of slips or misprints, I have only noticed two. Legio 1. Italica is in a 
footnote on page 167 mentioned as one of the legions of Lower Germany, while 
on page 278 Novaesium is described as ‘north’ of Vetera. 

I only wish that all books were printed in the large clear type in which 
Messrs. Macmillan have presented Mr. Henderson’s work. It is the only book 
which I have been able to read through myself during the past three years, 
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BIANCA BRUNO’S 7TAH/RD SAMNITE WAR. 


BIANCA BRUNO, La terza guerra Sannitica, (Studi di storta antica, pubblicati 
da Giulio Beloch, fascicolo vi.). Rome: Loescher, 1906. Pp. 122. Lire 5.50. 


THE book before us is a careful history of the Third Samnite War and the 
few years immediately preceding it (304-290 BC.) The only continuous 
narrative of this war is Livy ix. 45 to end, x., and Pev. xi., so that the book 
practically resolves itself into an analysis of the Livian account, as presented 
in Livy himself and the epitomists. Outside Livy the only sources available _ 
are the epitaph of Scipio Barbatus (C./.Z. i. p. 16), a few incidental notices in 
Frontinus, Valerius Maximus, and the de wzrzs ilustribus, a sentence or two 
in Pliny, Cicero, etc., and the Fasti Triumphales. The writer shows a very 
keen eye for any fragment of evidence which may be used to correct or to 
fill up the Livian narrative. To a certain extent the Fastz Triumphales are 
valuable in this respect; they sometimes give help towards discarding some 
of the grosser inconsistencies of Livy. Unfortunately they are not much nearer 
the truth, dating as they do from 12 Bc. They reflect the same tendencies 
as Livy’s narrative; exaggeration, glorification of self, family and country have 
played havoc with dull fact; one would hesitate to say that they drew from 
sources purer than, or even different from those available to Livy. 

Thus for her main theory Bianca Bruno relies on such few and faint 
glimpses of an older and truer version as may be caught sight of through 
the thick overlay of annalistic tradition. This theory may be shortly stated: 
in very early historical accounts there was a constant verbal confusion between 
Sabint and Samnites; the greater importance of the conflict with the Samnites 
almost completely obscured that with the Sabines; a true reconstruction of 
the Third Samnite war would make the Sabines very prominent; in fact, it 
is by no means certain that they did not begin the war, yet, owing largely 
to the verbal confusion mentioned, their action as enemies of Rome only appears 
late in the war, and then obscurely, eg. in Liv. Per. xi, Oros. ili. 22, 11, 
Flor. i. 15, auctor de uir tllustr. 33. 3 (WM. Curius Dentatus), Cic. Cato m. 16, 55; 
Apul. de mag. 17. The supposition that the hostility of the Sabines to Rome 
should be thrown back to the beginning of the war, is attractive and seems 
to have grown from the author's thorough examination of the sources, not to 
have been preconceived and then propped up by selected quotations. Perhaps 
she shows a tendency to work her idea rather hard, but on the whole it presents 
itself as a very reasonable solution of many difficulties in the Livian narrative. 
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As she notes, the geographical position of the Sabines would ensure the necessary 
connection between the war in the north, where Gauls and Etruscans were 
attacking Rome, and that in the south, where the Samnites were fighting. 
Moreover, if the initiative in forcing on this war is attributed to the Sabines, 
it is easier to understand how the Samnites came to break the peace of 304 B.C. ; 
they must have been greatly exhausted by the tremendous struggle of the 
Second Samnite War, but could not resist the temptation of striking one more 
blow for freedom when another nation gave the signal. 

Perhaps even the writer would not claim that her book had finally solved the 
problem round which it centres; such reconstructions of ancient narrative run 
the risk of being discarded, as soon as a newer or better idea occurs to some 
other critic. For the sake of clearness we could have wished that she had 
summed up her results more definitely at the end of each chapter. 

There is an appendix on the chronology of Polybius during the Gallic wars. 


LOUISE E. MATTHAEI. 


Moons VOL, IIL K 


A SKETCH BOOK OF ANCIENT ROME: (OFS 
SCHOOL OF DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO). 


Codex Escurtalensis, ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt Domenico Ghirlandaios, 
unter Mitwirkung von CHRISTIAN HULSEN und ADOLF MICHAELIS, heraus- 
gegeben von HERMANN EGGER. (Sonderschriften des oesterr. archaol. 
Instituts in Wien, iv. 1906.) 2 vols. 4to. I. Text: 174 pp. with 3 plates 
and 70 illustrations in the text. II. Plates: 70 plates with 137 illustrations. — 


THE publication in facsimile of the more important drawings of Renaissance 
artists which have relation to the antiquities of Rome has been one of the features 
of the study of Roman archaeology and topography in recent years. It is in 
this manner that rapprochements can best be made between these various drawings, 
which are scattered over the museums and libraries of Europe, and the monuments 
which they represent, and the perusal of such a work as Prof. Hilsen’s concluding 
volume of Jordan’s Topographie der Stadt Rom (C.R. 1908, 154 sgg.) will show the 
utility of such publications, while their interest as showing the development of 
these artists themselves, and informing us what were the objects of their study, is 
no less great. Among them, that of the book of drawings attributed to Andreas . 
Coner in the Soane Museum (Papers of the British School at Rome, ii. (1904)) 
by the present writer brought before the public a series hitherto unknown. 
That the attribution, though only put forward tentatively, is impossible, has 
been demonstrated to my satisfaction by Herr Egger himself in a review in 
Kunstgeschichtliche Anzeigen (Letblatt der Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, 1906, No. 3). Coner, as the inventory of his books shows, 
was a priest and a considerable scholar, to whom the numerous errors in the 
Latinity of the text to the drawings themselves cannot be attributed. It seems 
also clear that Herr Egger is correct in his statement that the drawings, as 
we have them, are not originals (neither those of the first nor of the second 
hand), but go back to older collections. This is indicated by the fact that 
several of the plans and profiles are to be found in other contemporary collections 
of drawings, eg. the Codex Barberinianus of Giuliano da Sangallo, so closely 
resembling those of the so-called Coner as to indicate their derivation from a 
common archetype, and by the incorrect copying of some of the legends, 
obviously by one who did not understand them, which makes it difficult to 
suppose that this was itself the archetype. 

I have referred to these points, because the case in regard to the Codex 
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Escurialensis is identical. There, too, the draughtsman is only a copyist, as 
similar indications show. Herr Egger has, by a series of very careful compari- 
sons, demonstrated that he was a scholar of Domenico Ghirlandaio, and that 
some of the originals he copied were probably the architectural drawings and 
sketches of buildings made at Rome, as Vasari tells us, by his master (pp. 35 5gq.). 
(That Michelangelo, as Condivi tells us in a passage cited by Herr Egger, 
unsuccessfully (szc) attempted to borrow Domenico’s sketch-book, is an interest- 
ing point.) His identity cannot, however, be more closely determined, as there 
is not a single independent conception by him in the whole book (p. 47). 

The drawings of plans, and details of architecture and ornamentation and 
some of those of ancient sculptures, are equally taken from older pattern-books, 
the authorship of which it has not as yet been possible to determine. The 
date of the sketch-book itself is not earlier than 1491, the year given on an 
ornamental pilaster on f. sov. It is thus some 25 years earlier than the Coner 
drawings, and is almost the first of its kind which has come down to us. The 
most important drawings in it are, undoubtedly, the views of Rome, which date 
from about this period, and are especially interesting in comparison with those 
drawn by Heemskerck some 40 years later. Some of them have been already 
published separately by Mintz and Hilsen. 

The drawings are, from p. 57 onwards, carefully described in detail—Herr 
Egger himself, who is entirely responsible for the introduction (pp. 5-56) dealing 
with those of architectural or artistic interest, Prof. Hiilsen with many of the 
views of Rome, Prof. Michaelis with the sculptures. The combination oi 
specialists is indeed a fortunate one, and the responsibility for the respective 
sections is clearly apportioned in a table at the end, which also shows when 
the drawing is taken from another drawing, and when direct from the original. 
The drawings themselves are fully reproduced in vol. ii, while in vol. i. we find 
numerous illustrations from other drawings or engravings which form parallels 
to those of the codex under notice. We may note the following as more 
especially interesting : 

Fol. 7. The view of the interior of the mausoleum of Constantia (S. Costanza 
near S. Agnese), with its decorations as they were before the restoration 
of 1620—in the lower zone marble intarsia like that of the basilica of 
Junius Bassus. 

Fol. 7 v.,8. Panorama of Rome from Monte Mario, especially interesting in 
comparison with the later panoramas from the same point by Heemskerck 
and Wyngaerde. The battlemented tower in front of the Hospital of 
S. Spirito cannot be satisfactorily identified. The representation of the 
Vatican palace is interesting. 

Fol, 1o. A detail from the so-called ‘volta dorata, a ceiling in the Golden 
House of Nero, which formed the subject of a fine coloured drawing 
by Francesco d’ Olanda (reproduced on PI. III. of the text volume), whose 
sketch-book in the Escurial will, we may hope, one day also be pub- 
lished by Herr Egger. Other details of ceilings from the Golden House 
follow. 
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Fol. 15 v. has a drawing of a sarcophagus in the church of the SS. Apostoli, 
with a representation of sea deities, which has since disappeared, and 
is otherwise unknown. 

Fol. 23 (3). I do not think the identification of this base with that of the 
columns of the portico of S. Venanzio at the Lateran baptistery is 
correct. See Coner (so called), fol. 132 (a). 

Fol. 26v. Interesting view of the castle and bridge of S. Angelo before the 
alterations of Alexander VI. (1492-5). There is another view of the 
castle on f. 30. 


Fol. 27 v. View of the Pons Fabricius and the Tiber island. It is noticeable 
that this and the last view recur identically in the Codex Barberinianus 
at Giuliano da Sangallo (f. 34v) in such a way that a common original 
for both must be supposed. Figs. 68, 70, inserted at the end of the 
text volume, and giving two different views of the same bridge from 
engravings by Willem van Nieulandt in my collection, form further 
interesting parallels. 


Fol. 35. Elevation of the apse of SS. Cosma and Damiano, with its original 
marble incrustation, destroyed probably in 1632. 


Fol. 40v. View from the northern summit of the Capitol over the eastern 
portion of the city, with the mediaeval Tor dei Conti in the centre, 
reproduced on a larger scale in the text volume, pl. iv. 


Fol. 41v. View of the Colosseum, absolutely identical with a drawing in 
the Soane Museum (vol. marked ‘ Margaret Chinnery,’ fol. 28). A similar 
identity is to be noted between fol. 29 of the Cod. Escurialensis and 
f. 6 of the vol. marked ‘ Margaret Chinnery.’ 


Fol. 48. Elevation of the Tomb of Bibulus. That in the so-called Coner 
sketch-book is by the second hand. 


Fol. 53. Drawing of the Apollo Belvedere, the oldest we have. The text 
informs us that it then stood in the garden of S, Pietro in Vincoli. 
Michaelis succeeds in disproving Hilsen’s theory that it was found near 
Marino. Another drawing is on fol. 64, and Michaelis decides from an 
examination of them that the incorrect restoration of the lower part 
of the right arm, which already appears here, dates from classical 
times. 

Fol. 56. Lower part of a statue of Jupiter in the collection of Giovanni 
Ciampolini, one of the earliest formed in Rome. Michaelis has succeeded 
in recognizing the torso in the Naples Museum. 

Fol. 56v. (reproduced on a larger scale in Pl. V. of the text volume). View 
of Rome from the Aventine. 


Fol. 60. Part of a ceiling in the Golden House of Nero—plan only of the 
compartments. This is more fully represented in Cod. Windsor H. 22 
(Vittoria) f. 20 (21 Lanciani) and Bellori-Bartoli, Pzcturae Antigquae, 
Antimadverstones in Appendicem, tab. v., as I discovered this summer. 


It will be recognized from this short account that the publication is one 
of the highest importance, and it is good to know that others will follow it. 
The Vatican Library, which in 1902 acquired the Barberini Library ex bloc, is 
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about to publish the drawings of Giuliano da Sangallo in facsimile, with text 
by Prof. Hiilsen, and there are grounds for hoping that Herr Egger will shortly 
publish the Heemskerck sketch-books in Berlin. Isolated drawings from these 
have already appeared in various articles and books, but the issue of the collec- 
tions as a whole will be of great interest. The British School at Rome, too, 
hopes to bear its part in making known the treasures which exist in the libraries 
of this country, and I am now engaged in the formation of a catalogue of the 
collection of drawings begun by Cassiano dal Pozzo, and purchased from Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani by George III., which are now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor—an enterprise for which H.M. the King has graciously given his 


consent. 
THOMAS ASHBY. 
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Rheinisches Museum, ete. 63. 4. 1908. 


S. Sudhaus, Die Adbfassungszeit des Alexandra. ‘The last twelve lines bear out the date 
suggested by Beloch and Skutsch: 1446 sgg. refer to Flamininus and Cynoscephalae. 
A. v. Mess, Das 68 Gedicht Catulls. Allius asks Catullus to send him love poetry of 
his own composition which will console him and help to reconcile his mistress to him. 
This last thought is an elegiac téros. H. Raeder, Alkidamas und FPlaton als Gegner 
des Isokrates. 1. Against Gercke’s article, AA. Mus. 62. 171 sgg. His interpretation 
of Alc. 4 and Isocr. 13. 9-12 quite mistaken: it is Isocrates, not an ‘old réxvy’ 
that Alc. is attacking. 2. Gompertz wrong in thinking that Isocrates’ Cyprian speeches 
and S#usiris display a tone friendly to Plato. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 
1. Further sources for the text of Johannes Diaconus. 2. Georgius’ commentary on 
Hermogenes’ ordoes: two chapters edited with critical apparatus based on Py, Ya, Vy. 
3. A Madrid MS., once the property of Const. Lascaris, and containing extracts from 
Christophorus’ commentary. L. Radermacher, Motiv und Fersdnlichkeit. 2. Vergil’s 
description of the punishments in Hell. In general, the penalties in Hell are the 
outcome of popular legend and humour: they were not originally connected with 
particular individuals such as Sisyphus and Tantalus. In the oldest tradition we find the 
task of pouring water into leaky vessels assigned to unnamed maidens: its becoming 
the peculiar penalty of the Danaids is connected with the fact that in folklore eternal 
water-carrying is the duty of the dyapor. No need then to decide exactly where in 
Aen. 6. 608 sgg. the transition from ordinary mortal sinners to mythical ones takes place. 
R. M. E. Meister, Zzdeshelfer im griech. Rechte. Passages from Aristotle, Gortynian 
Insc., etc., which suggest the existence of persons who confirmed the oaths of the 
parties to the suit by an oath based on knowledge not of the facts involved, but of 
the characters of the parties. A. Dyroff, Caesars Anticato und Cuiceros Cato. Caesar's 
work described Cato as a man in whom all the Stoic virtues were distorted. Influence 
of Cicero’s work upon Valerius Maximus and in particular Seneca. The Cato poems 
of the Foetae Lat. Minores. R. Reitzenstein, Dze Lnselfahrt der Ciris. ‘The Vergil lines 
473-4 and 476. Difficulties arise in the matter (for Minos had no object in seeking 
Delos) and style (4ngudtur and the gues in 476) at the very moment at which the 
narrative becomes Vergilian. A. Brinkmann, Dze Homer-Metaphrasen des Prokopius von 
Gaza. The thought of Homer M. 322 sgg. paraphrased in an anonymous writer in 
Iamblichus, pseudo-Lysias, Theopompus, Cicero, Lesbonax, Procopius and Nicolaus 
Cabasilas. *Mscellen: T. Gompertz, Zu Herodot 2. 16. Read 7 yap 8) for ov yap 5. 
Idem, War Archimedes von konigl. Geblite? Explains Plutarch’s r@ Paciret cvyyenis 
(Vit. Marc. 14. 7) as a title of rank. J. M. Stahl, Zu Hragmenten des Euripides. Emen- 
dations of Euripides fragments published by Rabe, 2A. AZus. 1908, 127 sgg. (esp. from 
Bellerophon). R. Asmus, Zur Texthritik von Julian. Or. IV. A. Brinkmann, Zu 
Julians IV kede. G. Némethy, Zibulliana. 1. 6. 56 admittas is used in its regular 
amatory sense; 2. 2. 7 Syrio to,.be read for puro; 2. 3. 71-72: Cp. ee eee 
C. Huelsen, £72 Vers des Martial und eine stadtrimische Grabschrift. Confirms Housman’s 
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note on Mart. 3. 93. 20 (Class. Rev. 1908, p. 46) from C.LZZL. vi. 9590, which he believes 
to be the epitaph of this long-lived lady’s doctor: C - MATTIO - LYGDAMO - MEDICO - SATTIAE. 
K. Meiser, Zu /uuenal 15.90. Read audi for autem. H. Ehrlich, Konig Ogyges. ’Qybyros 
means ‘watery’: the AZz/ic king an invention to explain aytyia Kaka (‘the Deluge’): as 
a constant epithet of Zrvyds vdwp the word came to mean ‘chthonic’ and the Boeotian 
king was invented in conn. with the Ogygian gate, grove and hill at Thebes which really 
got their name from the Furies who were worshipped there as oytysar vigor. E. Nestle, 
Stocke mit Schlangenhaut. <A. Elter, Zusatz zu o. S. 472. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. 21. 9. 1908. 


J. Ilberg, Die Erforschung der griech. Heitlkunde. Some account of the history of 
the relations between Philology and Medicine, in connexion with the new Corpus 
Medicorum. Soranus. Hints for a history of ancient Medicine. W. Capelle, 27dbeben 
tm Altertum. 1. Earthquakes in Greece: the connexion of the Poseidon cult therewith. 
The hypotheses of ancient scientists, esp. Democritus, Anaxagoras, Aristotle and Posidonius. 
2. Earthquakes in Italy. Roman superstition. 3, Earthquakes in other parts of the 
world. ?Sodom and Gomorrha. R. Asmus, Lichendorffs ‘ Julian”  Anzeigen und 
Mittetlungen: Wendland’s Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur tn thren Beztehungen zum 
JSudentum und Christentum reviewed by Zielinski. ‘All that great power, wide-read 
erudition and sure judgment could do for such a theme.’ 


21. 10. 1908. 


E. Weber, Herodot als Dichter. Epic breadth of the historian, points of similarity 
and difference between him and Homer. Comp. of the conversation between Croesus 
and Cyrus after the release from the pyre with that of Priam and Achilles in //. 22. 372 sgg. 
M. Wellmann, Ask/epiades aus Bithynien von einem herrschenden Vorurtheil befrett. Pliny’s 
account of him as a charlatan unreliable. Account of his physiology. B. Warnecke, 
Die Vortragskunst der romischen Schauspieler. Strength of voice ot helped by the masks. 
Professional voice-training. Many hints to be found in Quint. and the Terence-scholia. 
P. Simon, Die Huldigung der Kiinste. Anzeigen und Mitteilungen: J. Geffcken’s Zwez 
griech. Apologeten reviewed by P. Wendland. ‘G. has done a great service. ... I owe 
to his work most valuable suggestions.’ 7 


23. I. 1909. 

W. Nestle, Politik und Aufklirung in Griechenland im Ausgang des V Jahrhunderts 
v. Chr. ‘The pseudo-Xenophontic ‘State of the Athenians’ the first attempt at an examination 
of the influence of natural laws upon forms of constitution. The Sophists laid the 
foundation of a theory of Political Science, but whereas the views of Protagoras, 
Antiphon, etc., were not revolutionary, those of the adherents of Natural Law were. 
Of these, one section (Hippias, Lycophron, Alcidamas) pleaded for the majority of 
weak and needy persons, the other (Thrasymachus and Callicles in Plato, and to some 
extent Socrates) regard law as protecting an inferior majority against an intellectually 
superior minority. Sketches of ideal states by Hippodamus of Miletus and Phaleas of 
Chalcedon. Results of these theories: the oligarchic revolution of 411, the thirty tyrants 
(esp. Critias), the deaths of Theramenes and Socrates, Caesarism. FF. Skutsch, Sechzehnte 
Epode und vierte Ekloge. Li. 13 sgg. refer to the burial of Romulus and the J/agzs 
niger: the conception is illustrated by a passage of Julius Valerius (3. 57) in which a 
prophet foretells that the city in which Alexander is buried will endure for ever. 
Ll. 49, 50 and 33 closely resemble Verg. Zc/. 4. 21, 22: the latter is the imitator, so 
that the Epode may be dated between 42 B.c, and 4o B.c., and we need assume no 
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allusion to Carm. Sibyll. 3. 790 sqgg- A Miiller, Das Biihnenwesen in der Zeit von 
Constantin ad. Gr. bis Justinian. Deals mainly with mimes and pantomimes, the life 
and status of the players. R. M. Meyer, Die Methode der wechselsettigen Lrhellung. 
Anseigen und Mitteilungen: K. Dissel, Der Sperling der Lesbia. Passer solitarius, not 
p. domesticus: stpovbiov povdgov of Psalm ro2 is rendered in the Vulgate passer solitarius, 
and the latter name may have been current in Catullus’ time. T. Pliiss, Az Vorschlag 
zu Donarem pateras. Maintains the genuineness, with explanations of the difficulties 
(e.g. officially the burning of Carthage was due to that city’s breach of the treaty made 
by the elder Africanus, /ucratus nomina: ‘gaining no personal advantage’). Zielinski’s 
Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte summarised and favourably noticed by E. Griinwald. 


Archiv fur lat. Lexikographie, ete. 15. 4. 1908. 


Oskar Hey, Wortgeschichtliche Beobachtungen. The use of ut tta dicam, mainly 
in Cicero, where it accompanies (2) new words, (6) new meanings, (¢) uerba humitia, 
(Z) oxymoron. Idem, Zur Assimilation von ct. Coatores in Corpus 5. 4504, 4505. 
N. Vulii, Redive, reuerti, reducem esse. In Spartian’s Vita Hadr. 1. 3 ad patriam redit 
the verb is used of a person returning to the country which he has never seen before; 
so reduces in Verg. Aen. 3. 96. Th. Biigel, Zzm Fall seltener Tmesis. In the case of 
compounds of the form fseudo-apostoli, ps.-christiant, and compounds of de, tmesis 
was permissible in the time of Ambrosiaster and Verecundus. S. Brassloff, Ueber 
den Gebrauch von proinde und perinde bet den klass. Juristen. Generally, proinde is 
‘therefore,’ erinde ‘according as’: occasionally the meanings are interchanged. In 
Dig. 42. 1. 57 proinde appears to have neither meaning, but the passage wants 
rearranging and it is easy to do this in such a way that the particle has its usual force. 
But in seven passages of the Dugest where jperinde=deinde there is good reason to 
believe the presence of interpolation (by Justinian). P. Rasi, Manere=esse. A. Klotz, 
Incessare. Eutyches cites it from Statius 11. 361, where QNeg'frb present it. In view, 
however, of the poet’s classicist principles, it is not likely that he used the word. Idem, 
Die Statiusscholien. The first Statius commentaries came into existence about 4oo. 
About 550 Lactantius Placidus used these for his work on the poets which lasted until 
Carolingian times, when it was broken up into marginal scholia, These again were 
collected and written out continuously without the text in Monac. 19482 and the two 
Parisini 8063, 8064. The scholia enable us to form some idea of the individuality of 
Lactantius (e.g. traces of rhythmical clausulae, attention given to subject matter rather 
than grammatico-rhetorical points, interested in Philosophy ; especially the pars naturals). 
L. Havet, Armatus, Bewaffnung. No Ciceronian ex. in Thesaurus: but see Caec. 61. 
P. Rasi, Vomit Perfectform von vomere? Evidence for ewomisse in Carmen de Pascha 52 H, 
supporting womerzt in Fronto p. 141 N. K. E. Gotz, Waren die Romer blaublind? 
(continued from vol. 14). Discusses caeruleus, aerius, thalassicus, uenetus, caesius, 
fiutdus, glaucus, cyaneus, hyacinthinus. ‘The Romans had a perfectly clear conception 
of the colour. W. Heraeus, Od770 und obro. Evidence from Chiron’s MWulomedicina, etc. 
Idem, Glando. In Gell. iv 1. 8 glandem and glande of the MSS. may be a trace of this 
word (found thrice in verse). Idem, Zur sogenannten FPeregrinatio Siluiae. Emendations 
and stylistic notes: accusative for nom. (said by Mohl to be the surest characteristic of 
Spanish Latin) in 25. 3, 27. 1 (ovationem, septimanas, unum), vulgarisms, redundancies. 
Idem, Cvrep(a)tura. Crepturas the reading in Schol. Iuu. 3. 196. Idem, U*er, uivis 
Tuuencus 2. 373 wtribus. Idem, Der Akkusativ nach memor, nesctus and Lacernobirrus. 
The Editor, Za den lat. Spruchversen. Influence of Euripides and Menander on Publilius 
Syrus. Relation between him and ‘Caecilius de nugis philosophorum.’ C. Weyman, 
Epikerfragment bet Seneca? Trang. 4. 5 stat tamen et clamore tuuat.  Miscellen: 
W. Heraeus, Congustus. Traces of this adj. e.g. in the poem of the Anthology ‘ De dalneis 
cutusdam pauperibus.’ M. Pokrowskij, Spatlateinisches. Notes on the Zhesaurus Glossarum 
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Emendatarum. C. Weyman, “uwalerve. Occurs in Vincentius of Lerinum. Idem, 
Cumque =quandocumgue. In conn. with Hor. O. 1. 32, quotes an inscription of Pope 
Honorius 1st (625-638) where cumgue uelit=quandocumgque uolet. Literatur, 1907-1908: 
Lindsay’s Syntax of Plautus, Peterson’s Verrinae, Gercke’s Senecae naturalium quaestt. 
fib. VILL, \hm’s Suetont opera Vol. Z and other books are noticed. ekrolog: 
F. Buecheler. JA@ittetlung der Redaktion. ‘This is the last number of the Archiv. 


Mnemosyne. 36. 3. 1908. 


S. A. Naber, Platonica (contd.). Euthydemus, Protag., Gorg., Meno, Hipp. maior 
and minor, Ion, Menexenus, Clitophon, Republic. J. J. H., dd Plutarchum. UDe rect. 
rat. aud. 38 B: read rpopynxavwpevos for tpopvwpevos. I. M. J. Valeton, Quaestt. Graecae 
(contd. from vol. 16). The Lygdamis inscription of Halicarnassus. Nature of the changes 
it introduces in the matter of property-disputes: it is evidently directed against the 
exiles, who could not return within the year and a half mentioned therein. The 
keeping of definite records must have become a duty of the mnemones as soon as their 
office became an annual one. Restoration etc. of part of the inscription. K. Kuiper, 
De Euripideae fabulae Pirithot fragmento nuper reperto. Shews the Euripidean character 
of the new verses given in Rhein. Mus. 63, p. 145. J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. De 
cap. ex. inim. util. 92 B. Read mepioreAAwv for repierwv. H. van Herwerden, /Vouae 
contecturae in fragm. Menandrea reperta a Lefeburio. Epitrepontes, Perikeiromene, 
Samia. 


36. 4. 1908. 


P. H. Damsté, Adu. ad. Statit Thebaidem. Emendations and defence of the text 
of Bks. 1-6: e.g. defence of I 87 (modo digna ueni), 517 (ostro tenuis aurogue sonantis), 
II 135 (cmpulerat), 721 (deuertis), III 379 (audttusgue tterum), IV 109 (aegrescunt), 
665 (solem radits ignescere ferrt), V 30 (artis torts), 574 (peregtt), 692 (alts), VI 25 (labori 
Jeros) and conjectures on II 71 (note on Statius’ love for fo/us), III 217, 234, 314, 
IV 75, 410, VI 53, 79-83, 544. J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. In Quom. adol. 19 F omit 
“HXwov so that pyvtiew means ‘significare’; in De lib. educ. 10 F read Oelwy for Gedy. 
C. Brakman, Ad schol. Bobiensta. Conjectures (affecting mainly notes on Verrines, 
pro Sulla, pro Sest., pro Flacc., pro Mil., pro Planc., pro Arch.). H. van Herwerden, 
LVotulae ad alteram Leeuwent ed. fragmentorum Menandreorum recens detectorum. Mainly 
on Epitrepontes and Perikeiromene. K. Kuiper, De vocab. tpomos ui atque usu per 
saecc. VI et V. ‘The older usage (Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles). The later (Herod— 
Aristoph.) differs mainly in its tendency to make the word equivalent to 760s, but they 
have not yet got as far as the exdotw Tov tpdrov cuvyippocay dpotvpapyov of Menander. 
J. J. H., Ad Plutarchum. In Praec. reip. ger. 820A read tivnua for tiny dpa. 
S. A. Naber, Platonica (from part 3). Emendations of Rep. III-VI. 


27.1, ¢ 1909. 

S. A. Naber, /latonica (continued from vol. 36). Emendations, etc, on Republic 
(p. 515 E to end), Timaeus, Critias, Minos, Laws, Afzstulae, Scholia. J. M. J. Valeton, 
Quaestiones Graecae. IIIl De Inscr. Lygdamensi (continued from vol. 36). J. J. H., 
Plutarchus. In de lib. educ. p. 10 A put a long stop after xaddv, and then read ects 
& ev ois, Td vixav BAaBepdv Kai ds aGAnOds vicn Kudueca. J. van Leeuwen, Ad Aristophants 
Comici fragmenta nuper reperta. C. Brakman, Ad Apulei Apologiam (continued from 
vol. 36). Notes and emendations. J. J. H., Plutarchus. In de lib. educ. 8 A eject 
brodkapBdvo and read rtoiv for évrov. P. H. Damsté, Adm. ad Statii Thebaidem (from 
vol. 36). 7. 1 atgue ita, 98 dugenti ‘quod praeda sibi eripiatur, 134 fectore right 
(cp. 7. 481, 9. 89, 151, 12. 606), 308 calentem, 338 incidere right (cp. II. 255, 
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Ach. 2. 136), 634 scit fessa manus (cp. 7. 792), 798 aus right (cp. 804 sqq. mors alia). 
8. 147-8: religui (taking vector as vocative), 154 more right. 9. 183 munc tam, 218 ceu 
Julmine, 419 unague genus, 625 natum, 747 effiat faucibus, 865 telis dextramgue. 10. 26 
raptt (for nigrt), 295 animas, 441 interea uetito, 743 agit furtas, 916 aut tterum. 11. 242 
sgg. The first six lines alone belong to the zumtius, 529 rumpunt. 12. 5 raris=‘left 
empty,’ 430 venuere, 547 semina right (cp. Ach. 2. 89, Theb. 4. 212, etc.). J. J. H., 
Plutarchus. In Praec. reip. ger. 803 C insert oxerreav after katdpxovra, 816 A delete 
kat before adpyovra or read for it Tov, 824 Cc delete evyduevos. H. v. H., Zentantur 
duo loc ex A. Kilottit dissertatione ‘ Zwet neue Blatter des FPertketromene. J. van 
Leeuwen, 4d Menandrum. Notes on Her. 45, Disc. 168, 192, 455, 451, 494, Circumt. 75, 
186, Sam. 18, 102, 232. Traces iambics in Plutarch’s ovyxpiots of Aristophanes and 
Menander and believes he had before him a metrical composition. v. L., Ad Arzstoph. 
Vesp. 1179. Photius s.v. avOpwarixds pvos to be emended: avOp. pvOos] 6 repi dvOpwretwv 
Tpaypwdatwv exov THY VrdGerw. “Apurtopavns <Upyéiv. avOpwrilerar| "Apurtopavys»> Apdprapay. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1908. 


4 Sept. E. Drerup, [“Hpddov] rept roduteias (G. J. Schneider), favourable. J. May, 
Rhythmische Analyse der Rede Ciceros pro S. Roscio Amerino (W. Kroll). Volkmann, 
Die Harmonie der Sphiren in Ciceros Traum des Scipio (M. Manitius). ‘A sound 
investigation.’ G. Pierleoni, Z’allitterazione nell’ astronomicon di Manito (H. Klein- 
giinther), favourable. Poematis latini rell. ex vol. Herculanenst evulgatas denuo rec. 
I. Ferrara (M. Manitius). ‘May almost be regarded as definitive.’ A. Engeli, Die Oratio 
variata bet Pausanias (A. Thumb), favourable. W. Kunzmann, Quaestiones de Pseudo- 
Luciant libelli qui est de Longaevis fontibus atgue auctoritate (P. Schulze). ‘Shows 
diligence but does not further the investigation.’ A. Merlin, Rapport sur les inscriptions 
latines de la Tunisie (M. J.). Ausonia, Rivista della societa italiana di archeologia. 
I. Jahrgang (J. Ziehen). 

11 Sept. D. Baud-Bovy et Fr. Boissonnas, Ex Gréce par monts et par vaux. Avec 
des notices archéologiques par G. Nicole et une préface par Th. Homolle (A. Trendelen- 
burg), very favourable. W. Brachmann, Deze Gebdrde bet Homer (Chr. Harder). ‘ Answers 
a real need.’ Sophocles, Zhe Zrachiniae, abridged from Jebb’s larger edition by G. A. 
Davies (H. Steinberg), favourable. G. Modugno, // concetto della vita nella filosofia greca 
(J. Ziehen), favourable on the whole. Manilius, As¢vonomica, herausg. von Th. Breiter. 
II. Kommentar (M. Manitius). ‘ Fills a great gap.’ 

18 Sept. G. Nicole, Medias et le style fleuri dans la céramique attique (A. Trendelen- 
burg), favourable. R. Thiele, Jim jonischen Kleinasien (G. Lang), favourable. O. Fritsch, 
Delos, and O. Fritsch, Delphi (G. Lang). ‘Interesting to advanced schoolboys.’ Cicero, 
Brutus, erkl. von O. Jahn. 5. Aufl. von W. Kroll (H. Steinberg). ovatus, herausg. 
von O. Keller und J. Haussner. 3 Aufl. (H. Belling), favourable. 

25 Sept. E. Wittich, Homer in seinen Bildern und Vergleichungen (H. Draheim), 
favourable. N. Pavlatos, “H zarpis rot ’Odvecéws (P. Goessler), unfavourable. Th. 
Wagner, Symbolarum ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam capita quattuor (Fr. 
Spiro), very favourable. E. Breccia, /7 diritto dinastico nelle monarchie det successori a 
Alessandro Magno (Fr. Cauer). ‘A careful and thorough investigation.’ M. Niedermann 
und E. Hermann, /7storische Lautlehre der Lateinischen (Bartholomae). ‘To be recom- 
mended to all concerned with Latin grammar.’ 

2 Oct. J. Partsch, Das Alter der Inselnatur von Leukas (P. Goessler), favourable. 
M. V. Williams, Six essays on the Platonic theory of Knowledge (G. Lehnert). ‘A welcome 
introduction to the problems of Plato.’ L. Venturini, Zarguinto il Superbo (Fr. Cauer). 
‘Arbitrary and subjective, and so not convincing.’ 

9 Oct. J. Viirtheim, De Azacts origine, cultu, patria; accedunt commentationes tres de 
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Amazonibus, de Carneis, de Telegonia (H. Steuding), favourable. C. Kukula, A/kmans 
Partheneion (H. St.). H. Wolf, Die Religion der alten Romer (H. St.), favourable. Homeri 
opera, rec. T. W. Allen. Tom. III, IV (P. Cauer). ‘Has not made a step beyond his 
edition of the Iliad.’ G. Rudberg, Tex¢studien zur Ttergeschichte des Aristoteles (M. Manitius), 
favourable. R. Bloch, De Pseudo-Luctani amoribus (A. Bonhdoffer). ‘A sound contribu- 
tion.’ A. v. Premerstein, Das Attentat der Konsulare auf Hadrian im Jahre 118 (Kohler), 
favourable. Zhe Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, catalogued by G. H. Chase (C. 
Koenen). 

16 Oct. H. Schiller, Beztrage zur Wiederherstellung der Odyssee. Il. (P. D. Ch. 
Hennings), favourable. Cuzceronis Tusculanarum disputationum hbri V, herausg. von Th. 
Schiche. 2 Aufl. (H. Steinberg). M. Siebourg, Akropolis und Forum Romanum. Wand- 
gemalde von M. Roeder (Kéhler). ‘Do not fulfil their principal object—to represent 
reality.’ 

23 Oct. E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums. 2. Aufl. I. 1. Atnlectung, Elemente der 
Anthropologie (Fr. Cauer), favourable. K. Rees, Zhe [so-called| rule of three actors in 
the classical Greek drama (¥. Adami), very favourable. J. Vahleni, Opuscula academica. 
II. (Th. Stangl). E. Stroebel, Zuzana. On the de Jnventione. ‘Very useful work.’ 
A. Hartmann, De inventione Juvenalis capita tria (H. Bliimner), favourable. 

30 Oct. A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi (H. L. Urlichs), favourable. M. Nilsson, 
Die Kausalsatze im Griechtschen bis Aristoteles (Helbing). ‘Learned and deserving of 
thanks.’ N. Terzaghi, <Appunti sud paragont net tragicd Grect (Helbing). ‘Shows 
thoroughness and diligence.’ E. Krause, Diogenes von Apollonia (G. Lehnert), favourable. 
Glotta. Zeitschrift fiir griechische und lateinische Sprache, herausg. von P. Kretschmer 
und Fr. Skutsch. I, 2/3 (R. Meister), very favourable. Supplementary Papers of the 
American School of classical studies in Rome. II. By G. H. Allen, Ch. D. Curtis, J. C. 
Egbert, A. W. van Buren (Th. Stang). Ekkehards Wa/tharius. Ein Kommentar von 
W. Beck (M. Manitius), favourable. D. Aiginetes, Td xdiua ths PArtixys. I. II. (G. 
Wartenberg), favourable. 

6 Nov. Zhe Tebtunts papyri. Part II. ed. by B. S. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, with 
the assistance of E. J. Goodspeed (A. Stein). ‘A new and priceless gift.’ Fr. Helm, 
Materialen zur Herodotlektiire (W. Gemoll). ‘To be recommended to all students.’ 
L. Mitteis, Romisches Privatrecht bis auf die Zett Diokletians. Band I. Grundbegriffe 
und Lehre von den juristischen Personen (E. Grupe) I. A. Miiller, Zur Uberlieferung der 
Apologie des Firmicus Maternus (J. Draseke), favourable. | 

13 Nov. W. Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte. 1. Abbtldungen zur alten Geschichte. 
7- Aufl. (Fr. Harder), favourable. K. Witte, Quaestiones tragicae (F. Adami), favourable. 
Demosthents orationes, rec. S. H. Butcher. I. II. (May). ‘Does not show much progress.’ 
M. Barone, Sudl’ uso dell? Aoristo nel rept ths ’avtiWdcews at Lsocrate (Helbing), favourable. 
Fr. Reisch, De adzectevis Graecis in ws motionis Graecae linguae specimen (Helbing) 
favourable. L. Mitteis, ARodmzsches Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians. Band I. 
Grundbegriffe und Lehre von den juristischen Personen (E. Grupe), II, very favourable. 

20 Nov. Sriefwechsel zwischen A. Bockh und L. Dissen, herausg. von M. Hoffmann 
(O. Kern). Jmagines inscriptionum graecarum antiquissimarum, tert. ed. H. Roehl 
(O. Kern). ‘The third edition shows a great advance.’ J. M. Stahl, K7ritesch-historische 
Syntax des griechischen Verbums der klassischen Zeit (Helbing), very favourable. Vergzls 
Gedichte, erkl. von Th. Ludwig und C. Schaper. I. Bukolika und Georgika. 8. Aufl. 
von P, Deuticke (F. Skutsch), favourable. F. Keppler User Copa (F. Skutsch), unfavour- 
able. erst et Juvenalis saturae, rec. S. G. Owen. Ed. alt. (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

27 Nov. Euripide, les Bacchantes, par G. Dalmeyda (K. Busche), favourable. E. 
Arndt, Das Verhalinis der Verstandeserkenntnis zur sinnlichen in der vorsokratischen 
Philosophie (A. Doring). ‘A serious and careful piece of work.’ J. Pflug, De Aristotelis 
topicorum libro V. (G. Lehnert), favourable. G. Gundel, De stellarum appellatione et 
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religtone Romana (J. Moeller). ‘ Deserves approval.’ A. Welzel, De Claudiani et Corippi 
sermone epico (M. Manitius), favourable. Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti, rec A. Souter (C. Weyman), favourable. Azgustini scripta contra Donatistas. 
Pars I. rec. M. Petschenig (C. Weyman), favourable. 

4 Dec. F. Emlein, De Jlocts guos ex Ciceronts orationibus in Institutionts oratoriae 
XIT. libris laudavit Quintilianus (May), favourable. J. Cornu, Bettrdge zur lateinischen 
Metrik (H. Draheim), unfavourable on the whole. Guil. Noetzel, De archaismis gui apud 
veleres Romanorum poetas scaenicos tnveniuntur in finibus aut versuum aut colorum in iambum 
exeuntium (H. Draheim), favourable. P. J. M. Pfattisch, Die Rede Konstantius d. Gr. an 
die Versammlung der FHfeiligen, auf ihre Echtheit untersucht (J. Draseke), favourable. 
N. E. Griffin, Dares und Dictys (J. Draseke), unfavourable. 

tr Dec. P. Friedlander, Herakles (H. Steuding). ‘Stimulating but not reliable.’ 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, The choral odes and lyric scenes set to music by J. E. Lodge (A. 
Thierfelder), unfavourable. E. Graf, Der Kampf um die Mustk im grtechischen Altertum 
(A. Thierfelder), favourable. Plato, Afology, ed. by H. Williamson (D.), favourable. 
Virgil’s Aenezd, Books I.-VI. by R. Fairclough and L. Brown (D.), favourable. F. O. 
Norton, A lexicographical and historical study of AvaOjxy (J. Draseke), favourable. 

18 Dec. B. Knés, Codex Graecus XV. Upsaliensis (K. Busche). ‘A valuable 
contribution.’ J. Burnet, Larly Greek philosophy. 2 ed. (W. Nestle), very favourable. 
E. Galli, Per la Sibaritide (H. Nissen), unfavourable. G. Napoletani, Fermo nel Piceno 
(H. Nissen), favourable. C. Dubois, Pouzzoles antique (H. Nissen), very favourable. 
A. Elter, /inerarstudien. I. II. (Kohler), favourable. A. Naegele, Chrysostomos und 
Libanios (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

25 Dec. Th. Sinko, Adnotationes ad Euripidis Bacchas (K. Busche), unfavourable. 
Fr. Isler, Quaestiones metricae (D.). On the paragogic zz in Homer and other poets. 
P. Barth, Die Stoa. 2. Aufl. (A. Bonhdffer), very favourable. R. Faust, De Lucant 
orationibus. I (R. Helm), favourable. L. Weigl, Johannes Kamateros Hicaywyy 
aotpovopias (J. Draseke), favourable. 


1909. 

4 Jan. H. F. Hitzig, Alteriechische Staatsvertrdge wber Rechtshilfe (Fr. Cauer), 
favourable. W. Nestle, Herodots Verhiltnis zur Philosophie und Sophistik (W. Gemoll). 
‘Shows learning and judgment.’ J. N. Svoronos, Ta vopiopata tov kpdtovs tov IroAenaiwv. 
IV (H. v. Fritze), favourable. J. Sundwall, Untersuchungen tiber dte attischen Minzen 
des neueren Stiles (K. Regling), favourable. K. Schneider, Dze griechischen Gymnasien 
und Faldstren (J. Ziehen). ‘Shows great diligence and generally sound judgment.’ 
A. Struck, Makedonische Fahrten. 1. (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Terence, Zhe comedies, 
by S. G. Ashmore (P. Wessner), unfavourable. P. Muhaileanu, De comprehensionibus 
relativis apud Ciceronem (EK. A. Gutjahr-Probst), favourable. A. Loercher, De composztione 
et fonte libri Ciceronis qui est de fato (A. Bonhoffer). ‘A valuable contribution to the 
problem.’ G. Zottoli, Zusus Pompetanus (H. D.) On an inscr. of Pompeii. H. Zwicker, 
Wie studtert man klassische Philologie? (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

11 Jan. F. Schulte, Avchytae qui ferebantur de notionibus universalibus et de oppostitis 
libellorum reliquiae (A. Bonhoffer). ‘A sound piece of work.’ H. Schmidt, De AHermino 
Feripatetico (A. Bonhoffer), unfavourable. O. Kolfhaus, Plutarchi de communibus notitis 
librum genuinum esse demonstratur (A. Bonhoffer), very favourable. W. Tschajkanovitsch, 
Quaestionum paroemtographicarum capita selecta (W. Gemoll), favourable. F. Jobst, Uber 
das Verhdltnis von Lucretius und Empedokles (W. Nestle). ‘A useful contribution.’ T. 
Fitzhugh, Prolegomena to the history of Italo-Romanic rhythm (A. G.), favourable. T. 
Steinwender, Ursprung und Entwickelung des Manipularsystems (R. Oehler), very favour- 
able. T A. Abele, Der Senat unter Augustus (W. Soltau). ‘A useful collection of 
material.’ H. Ziemer, Aus dem Reiche der Psychologie (O. Weise), favourable. 
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18 Jan. F. Bechtel, Die Vokalcontraction bet Homer (P. Cauer), favourable on the 
whole. M. Carroll, Zhe Attica of Pausanias (A. Trendelenburg), favourable. Knappe, /s¢ 
die 21. Rede des Gaudentius echt? (J, Draseke). ‘A worthy contribution.’ 

25 Jan. Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. 
Ill. Greek and Latin inscriptions by W. K. Prentice, and Publications of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expedition to Syria tn roog-rg06. III. Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. Sec. A: Southern Syria, by E. Littmann. Part I. Sec. B: Worthern Syria. 
Part I. by W. K. Prentice (W. Larfeld). G. Thieme, Quaestionum comicarum ad Pertclem 
pertinentium capita I/I (Schneider), rather unfavourable. Papyrus Grecs, publiés sous la 
direction de P. Jonguet (C. Wessely). Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, herausg. 
von U. Thieme und F. Becker. II. (A. Briickner), favourable. A. v. Velics, Onomatopote 
und Algebra (O. Weise), very unfavourable. A. W. Sijthoffs, Unternehmen der Codices Graect 
et Latini photographice depicti (G. Andresen), very favourable. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


American Journal of Archaeology. 1908. Part 2. 
tr. W. B. Dinsmore: The Mausoleum at Halicarnassos. II. (Three plates, four cuts.) 

True knowledge of the design to be attained by following R. M. Smith, Pullan, 
Fergusson, and Adler; in addition, the knowledge of the exact dimensions of members 
and elements of design, shews how Pythios followed certain principles of proportion. 
A useful bibliography of ancient and modern descriptions is appended. 

2. J. B. Carter: Roma Quadrata and the Septimontium. 

Topographical methods of study of Rome must be corrected by historical. That the 
Servian City was preceded by a City of Four Regions is shewn by the Calendar of Numa 
and by the Pomoerium within the Servian wall. Apart from and earlier than this, 
there is no evidence of Roma Quadrata or the Septimontium. 

3. L. D. Caskey and B. H. Hill: The ‘Metopon’ in the Erechtheum. (Eight cuts.) 

Discusses an inscription in Brit. Mus. (Z.G. i. 322). The pétwrov (col. 1, line 30) was 
a projecting interior partition at the S.W. corner. 

4. O. M. Washburn: The Charioteer of Amphion at Delphi. (Cut.) : 

Supports the Cyrenaic origin of the monument against the Syracusan (cf. 4.7.4. 1906, 
p. 151), criticising chiefly the views of Pomtow. 

5. Archaeological Discussions, ed. J. M. Paton. 
6. Bibliography, 1907. 

Part 3. 

1. G. H. Chase: Three bronze Tripods belonging to James Loeb, Esq. (Eleven plates, 
seven cuts.) , 

Three tripods from Perugia, reconstructed by Hoffmann of Boston, all with various 
mythological subjects (Bellerophon, Perseus, etc.). They date from about 550 B.c., and 
are Ionic Greek work, whereas the similar bronze and silver reliefs from Perugia are 
Etruscan imitations. 

2. Esther B. van Deman: The value of the Vestal Statues as originals. (Seventeen cuts.) 

The majority not portraits but ‘shop-copies’ of well-known types; not important as 
Vestal statues, except where portrait heads have been attached. 

3. B. W. Robinson: Two new inscriptions from Beersheba. (Two cuts.) 

One is of the fourth century; the other, an imperial edict regulating the yearly tax of 
places and officials in South Palestine. 

4. Archaeological News, Jan.—June 1908, ed. W. N. Bates. 
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Jahrbuch des deutschen arch. Instituts. xxiii. 1908. Heft 1. 


1. T. Wiegand: The Hippodrome of Constantinople in the time of Suleiman the Great. 
(Plate, two cuts.) 
Discusses latest evidence for its appearance before 1516, as given by an artist and an 
architect; the former incorrect in some points; attempts a reconstruction of the colonnade 
on these lines. 


2. E. Petersen: Gleanings in Athens. (Three cuts.) 
(1) The Pyrgos and Nike-temple contemporary with the Propylaea. (2) Exact position 
of Artemis-Hekate, Hermes, Charites, and Chalkotheke on Acropolis discussed. 
(3) Criticism of Dorpfeld’s views on Hellenistic skene of theatre. 


3. R. Zahn: Hellenistic relief-vases from South Russia. (Forty-nine cuts.) 
Describes thirty-seven examples from Vogel collection, mostly of the ‘Megarian’ bowl 
type. 
Anszeiger. (1) Notice of A. Kirchhoff’s death. 
(2) Excavations at Lachish (H. Thiersch ; nineteen cuts). 
(3) Miscellanea (Petersen). 
(4) Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, Nov. 1907. 
(5) Bibliography. 


Heft 2. 


1. G. Kropatschek: Pestles and Pla muralia. (Plate; fourteen cuts.) 

Discusses wooden implements, obviously weapons, found in camp at Oberaden, tamed 
similar to pestles used as weapons in Greek vase-scenes (e.g. Brygos’ Lhupersis). 
Since pzlum=Gk. wtrepov, these are probably /pzla muralta, used in emergencies as 
weapons of defence. 

2. E. Pernice: Diskos-throwing. (Three cuts.) 

Deals with Gardiner’s paper in /.47.S. xxvii., and discusses movement of legs in 
throwing. 

3. B. Sauer: Nike in the Parthenon Pediments. (Cut.) 

Criticises C. Smith’s theory (/.4.S. xxvii.) ; Nike impossible in West Pediment, 
improbable in East. 


4. E. Pernice: The Tripod from the Isis-temple at Pompeii. (Four cuts.) 
Bronze tripod in Naples Museum, probably from Herculaneum, has been botched 
up in ancient times. 


5. IT. Birt: Addenda to Buchrolle in der Kunst. 
Disputes Pfuhl’s corrections and additions in /ahrd. xxil., p. 113. 
Anzeiger. (1) Annual report of Arch. Inst. 
(2) Finds in 1907 (Europe, except Britain; Asia; Africa). 
(3) Bibliography. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Vol. XXIII. Heft 1-2. 1908. 


1, A. Prandtl: Fragments of the Parthenon Pediments. (Four plates; four cuts.) 
Identifies seven fragments in Acropolis Museum with pediment-figures: foot of 
‘Prometheus’; drapery and left hand of Zeus; torso of Erysichthon and head of 
Athena (W.); fragments of wings from both. 
2, A. Frickenhaus: Statue of Athena in the Old Temple at Athens. (Four cuts.) 
Not a ‘Palladion’ type, which was introduced by Peisistratos, but an older 
seated type with libation-bowl, for which there is evidence in vases, terra-cottas, and 
inscriptions. 
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3. F. Noack: Remarks on the Walls of Peiraeus. 
Walls shown to belong to fourth century. 


4. C. Fredrich: From Philippi and Neighbourhood. (Two cuts.) 
Notes on inscriptions. 


5. E. Nachmanson: Pre-Greek Inscriptions from Lemnos. (Plate and cut.) 

Two inscriptions in alphabet resembling old Phrygian, but non-Greek language, on 
a stele now at Athens; reading discussed. 
6. G. Karo: The Tyrsenian Stele from Lemnos. (Seven cuts.) 

Dates the above, by means of relief on stele, as sixth century; style un-Greek, 
but with affinities to early Etruscan; assigned to Tyrsenians. 
7. H. Lattermann: The Architectural Inscription from Athens. (Cut.) 

Additional comments and suggestions on that published in Ath. Mitth. xxxi., p. 135. 


8. C. Fredrich: Imbros. (32 cuts.) 
Description of ancient sites, inscriptions, and antiquities (terra-cottas, pottery, coins). 


9. R. Pagenstecher: The Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. (Four cuts.) 

Publishes clay medallion from Athens, with head of this type; the earliest copy 
next to the Crimea gold relief; from the top of a Campanian gutfus of about 300- 
2to. B.C. 

to. P. Groebe: Roman Honorary Inscriptions. (Cut.) 

Publishes an Athenian inscription to Cn. Pompeius Strabo (89 B.c.), and three 

from Pergamon. 
1r. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf: Eleutherae. 

Criticises 4th. Mitth. xxxii., p. 561 ff.; Eleutherae not made subject to Athens in 
Archidamian War; the Oinoe of Thucydides and Herodotus is really this place, or 
its successor Melainae. 

12. T. Wiegand: Inscriptions from the Levant. (Three cuts.) 
Thirty-one inscriptions from Constantinople and Asia Minor, mostly Greek. 
13. F. Hiller von Gaertringen: Inscriptions of uncertain origin. 
Establishes the origin of some previously published as from unknown sources. 
14. /d.: Amphorae from Paphos. 
Deals with six found in 1903, with names of eponymous priest, maker, and month. 


15. K. Kuruniotis: Marble Head from Arcadia. (Plate, two cuts.) 
A head found near Phigaleia, the only example of marble sculpture from Arcadia ; 
characteristic treatment of hair; Egyptian influence visible. 


16. A. Frickenhaus: Erechtheus. 
Erechtheus was conceived as inhabiting the cista on the Acropolis in serpent-form (cf. 
the Brygos vase), and thus became the protecting serpent of Athena; the Erichthonios 
child is a later invention of the fifth century. 


17. K. Rhomaios: Potters’ Kilns in Kynuria. (Cut.) 

The first discovery of a potter’s kiln in Greece, belonging to the third century B.c.; 
form not like Roman, but as depicted on vases; hence those on the Corinthian pinakes 
are certainly potters’ kilns. 

18. W. Dérpfeld: Olympia in pre-historic times. (Four cuts.) 

The new excavations support the writer’s view of the early origin of Olympia; a 
pre-historic settlement found with remains of dwellings and primitive pottery, but no 
metal objects. 

1g. A. Brueckner: Excavations at Agia Triada. 

A final exploration of the site, made for a plan, has thrown fresh light on its use for 

burials in the fifth century. 
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Heft 3. 

1, E, Nachmannson: Inscriptions from Athens. (Plate.) 

Publishes list of treasurers of Athena for 349-8 B.c., the first of the kind known; also a 
unique dedication to the goddess Horme; and two others. 
2. E. D. Keramopullos: On 7G. vii. 2463 and 553. 

3. C. Fredrich: Thasos. (Three plates, seven cuts.) 

Topography and remains of the city of Thasos and other sites. 

4. F. Versace: The Temple and Stoa in the Amphiaraeum at Oropus. (Four plates, 
seven cuts.) | 

A full description of buildings hitherto scantily published ; the temple Doric prostyle, 
the stoa also Doric, with a chamber at each end for male and female devotees respectively 
to sleep in; both date about 390 B.c. 

5. G. Kawerau: Tripod-stands from the Acropolis, Athens. (Three cuts.) 

Some poros blocks found in 1885-90 not hitherto explained, shewn to be bases for 
tripods. 

6. M. P. Nilsson: Serpent-stele of Zeus Ktesios. (Cut.) 

Found at Thespiae; dedicatory inscription of third century ; Zeus Ktesios a domestic 
god, sc. of the store-rroom, probably the same as Philios and Meilichios; originally 
conceived as a serpent; may be compared with Pompeian domestic shrines. 

7. A. J. B. Wace and N. IJ. Giannopulos: Communications from Thessaly. 

Wace describes pre-historic settlements at Zerelia ; Giannopulos gives some additions to 
Thessaly volume of Corpus (/.G. ix. pt. 2). 

8. W. Dérpfeld: Old Pylos. (Three plates, five cuts.) 

Describes three beehive tombs discovered on the site of the Homeric Pylos, dating 
about 1500 B.C. 

9. /d.: Pisa near Olympia. 

Deals with discovery of pre-historic walls and tombs of the same period as those at 
Olympia (v. supra), confirming the traditional site of Pisa. 

10. /d.: The Homeric town of Arene. 

On the site of the later Samikon are remains of a pre-historic town (late Minoan II. 

period); this must be the Arene of //. xi. 723. 
11. K. Miller: Temple of Artemis at Kombothekra. 

Poros building of fifth century recently discovered near Pylos; shewn by dedicatory 
finds to have been a shrine of Artemis; these include primitive bronzes and terra-cottas, 
and late Greek vases. 
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1. J. P. Droop: Two Cyrenaic Kylikes. (Four cuts.) 
2. A. W. Van Buren: Inscriptions from Asia Minor, Cyprus, and the Cyrenaica. 
(Two cuts.) : 

3. W. W. Tarn: The Fleet of Xerxes. (Map.) af 

4. W. Miller: The Marquisate of Boudonitza. (Four cuts.) 

5. L. Dyer: The Olympian Theatron and the Battle of Olympia. 

6. F. H. Marshall: A Graeco-Roman Bronze Lamp. (Plate.) 

7. W. M. Flinders Petrie: The Structure of Herodotus, Book II. i 

8. G. E. Underhill: Theopompus (or Crattipus), Hellenica. 

9. A. M. Woodward: Some Unpublished Attic Inscriptions. 

1o. J. D. Beazley: Three New Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. (Three plates.) 

11. R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece, 1907-08. 

12. A. J. B. Wace: Topography of Pelion and Magnesia (Addenda). 

13. D. G. Hogarth: The Archaic Artemisia. : 
Notices of Books, Rules, Proceedings, etc. H. B. W, 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY: 1900: 


THE ‘MOUNTAIN-MOTHER’ ODE IN THE HALANA 
ORe tatr hl eEle S: 


PALEY, in his note on Eur. He/. 1301, says, ‘The choral ode which 
here follows, though beautiful in itself, is liable to the charge of being un- 
connected with the subject of the play. He adds that the ode ‘is both 
difficult and corrupt. And as far as I am aware, no one has yet succeeded 
in explaining away the difficulties, or restoring the more corrupt sentences. 

At the point where this ode is interposed, Helen (not the Helen of 
Homer and Aeschylus, and of Euripides himself elsewhere, but the Helen of 
Stesichorus, a model of wifely virtue) is within sight of a happy termination 
of her long detention in Egypt. She has been found and recognized by her 
husband Menelaus; and she has just succeeded in beguiling King Theocly- 
menus into a promise to provide the ship in which husband and wife hope 
to sail home together. 

The MS. which is our sole authority’ for the text gives the ode as 
follows : 


er. Ts 
3 , \ / , A a , 
1301 Opeia Tote Spopads KWAW 1310 Onpav ote (vytous 
, “A > / / Si t 
parnp Oeav ecvOn (evfaca Ged carivay 
a9 ey , \ € A , 
av vAdevTa van Tov apracOeicav KuKAiwv 
ToTdpLuov Te YEvE’ BOdTwY Xopov é€w twapHeviov 
1305 BapiBpopdv re Kp’ GArov peta Koupav 8 deAAdrrodes, 
760m Tas amroLxopevas eat a pev TOkors "“Apremus, a o 
dppitrov Kopas, eyxet L‘opya mavorAos. 
f * / , > Vi ue > , 
KpotaXra dé Boopua Svamptovov avyacwv 6 e€ ovpaviwy 
cs UA 3 ie + lal 4 
evra KéAadov aveBda, dAXNav potpav Expasve, 


1I do not dispute Prof. Murray’s conclusion But as G contributes no significant variants in the 
(Euripidis Fabulae, I. p. vi. and II. praef.) that P passages here discussed, L may for the present pur- 
(or G) is something more than a mere copy of L. pose be treated as the sole authority. 
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Antistr. 1. 

1319 Spopaiwy & dre toAvrAavitwv adv Se Pbeiper yévvar' 
pdarnp eave TOVwV 1330 Toipvas 8 ovx ter Oadrepas 
parrevovea Tovous Bockas evdhtAAwv EXikwv 
Ovyatpds dpmrayas SoXiovs, toXewv 8 aaéXure Bios, 

, , Dat fed ’ 2a a , 
xXovobpéupovas y’ ErEepar ovd joav Oeav Ovoiat, 
Tdaiav vuppav cKorids, Bopois 7’ abrexrou TEAGVOL’ 
1325 pirres © ev wevOer 1335 Tyas 7 dpraver Sporepas 
Tétpiva Kara Spia tmoduvipea’ Aevkav exBarrAav vddTwV 
a a / “A 3 X > / 
Bporotcr & &xXroa redia yas wevOes Tadds aAdoTwp. 
Ov Kapirifova’ apdTo.s 
Str. 2. Antistr. 2. 

1337 erel & eave’ eidarrivas 1353 Gv ov Béuts ovl? ooia 

Oeois Bpoteiw re yéevet, extpwoas ev Jaddposs, 
7 \ 7 / lal 9 7 tA 

evs pecdioowv otuyious 1355 panvev 0’ €xeus peyadas 

1340 Parpos opyas evveren* patpos, ® mat, Ovoias 

ea \ / > / a 
Bare, cepvat Xdpites, ov cePifovoa Oeots. 
ire, Tav wept mapEevy peya Tot Stvavra veBpav 
Siw Ovpwcapéeva TapmoiktAot cToAides 
dorav eEarrakar’ ddraX4, 1360 Kicow Te oTEPOcion yAda 

1345 Motoas & tpvorrs xopov. vaépOnkas és iepods, 
xarxKov & aidav yOoviav popBw & éAvccopeva 
thparave Te Md Bere Tuproyervn KukNiows evoots aidepia, 

KaAXCTA TOTE TPOTA PaKkdpwVv — Baxyxevovod 7’ Eeipa Bpopi 
t 
Kurpis* yéAacé te Cea 1365 Kal Tavvuxioes Deas. 

1350 deEaro 7 els yEpas eb O€ vey Gpacuy 
BaptBpopov avrAdv tréepBare ceAava. 
Teppleio’ ddadaypo. poppe povov nvxets. 


1307: Kdpas L: xovpas (v eraso) G.—1317: abydfev L: atddgwv G.—1366: 6é L: ye G. 


Much of this is untranslatable as it stands. Ll. 1310-1316 are devoid 
of grammatical construction ; and it is evident on metrical grounds that a line 
has been lost near the end of Str. 1. Still, through the greater part of the 
ode, we can see or guess the drift sufficiently to construct an intelligible para- 
phrase; and it is only the first two and last three lines of Antistr. 2 that yield 
no glimmer of a meaning. The sense may be approximately given thus: 


Str. 1. ‘Once on a time the Mountain-Mother of the Gods sped over forest glens 
and streams and seas, in sorrowing quest for her lost daughter, the Maid whose name no 
man may speak. Then clashed the Bromian castanets, when the goddess yoked wild 
beasts to her car, [and set forth to seek] her that had been snatched away from the 
ring of dancing maidens; [and with the Mother went forth] in swift pursuit Artemis 
armed with her bow, and Athena in her panoply of war. [But Zeus] was watching from 
Heaven on high, and by his ordinance the quest was doomed to fail. 


Antistr. 1. ‘And when the Mother ceased from her wanderings in search of her 
stolen daughter, she passed over to Ida’s snowy heights, and flung herself down in her 
grief amid the rocky thickets deep in icy drifts. Then she no longer made the tilled 
earth yield harvest for mankind, but wasted the tribes of men with famine, and 
sent forth no herbage for the pasture of the flocks; and the means of life were failing ; 
the gods received no sacrifices, and no meal-cakes smoked upon their altars; and she 
stayed the flow of the water-springs, working ruin in her grief for her lost child. 
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_ Str. 2. ‘But seeing that she had cut off the food of gods and men, Zeus sought to 
soothe the Mother’s sullen mood; and thus he spoke: ‘Go, holy Charites, and with 
your cries assuage the grief of [Deo], angry for her lost maiden; and you too, Muses, 
with your choral songs.” And Kypris, fairest of the fair, was the first to take up the 
clashing bronze that speaks with a voice of the underworld, and the drums of tight- 
strained hide ;—and the Mother laughed, and took into her hands the deep-toned flute, 
for she was gladdened by the tumult of wild cries. 


Antistr.2. ‘|... two lines ...] and thou hast brought on thee, my child, the 
wrath of the Great Mother, by slighting the worship of the gods. (Thou hast angered 
her; but) great is the appeasing power of dappled fawn-skin robe, and sacred thyrsus 
ivy-wreathed, and roaring disk whirled high in air, and flowing locks tossed in the 
Bacchic dance of Bromios, and the night-revels of the goddess. [... two limes... 
Thou wert boasting thyself in thy beauty alone.]’ 
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Of the four sections into which the ode is divided, the first three tell a 
story about a goddess, and the fourth recommends the practice of her cult. 
That much at least is clear. And the vais to whom the recommendation is 
addressed can be no other than Helen.’ 

But who is the goddess? That question is answered in the opening 
words; she is called opeia matyp Oe@y. There is no ambiguity about that ; 
she is the ‘Mountain-Mother of the Gods,—that is, the Asiatic goddess who, 
under various appellations, was worshipped in the Troad, in Lydia, and in 
Phrygia. And in l. 1324, she is more precisely localized; the place of her 
mourning is Mount Ida. The Chorus is speaking, then, of the ‘Idaean 
Mother,—the Earth-Mother worshipped in the Troad.2 And the ‘ Bromian 
castanets, the yoked lions, the escort armed with deadly weapons (ll. 1308— 
1316), the din of cymbals, drums, and flutes (ll. 1346—1352),—all these things 
are appropriate to the Idaean Mother. 

In Antistr. 2, we have a description of the rites practised by her human 
worshippers; and these rites appear to be identical with those known to us 
as Bacchic® The things mentioned as characteristic of the cult are fawn- 
skin dresses, ivy-wreathed ¢hyrsz, whirling vhomdz, and Bacchae tossing their 


1Dr. Verrall (Four Plays of Eurip. p. 278) says, 
‘I think it almost certain that @ mat is addressed, 
with playful familiarity, to Aphrodite.’ But if no 
better way to make sense of the ode can be found 
than to assume that Euripides makes a chorus of 
Greek women talk to the goddess Aphrodite with 
‘playful familiarity,’ and address her as ‘my child,’ 
it would be preferable to confess that the problem is 
insoluble. 

Mr. Pearson suggests that ® mat is addressed to 
Persephone. But this also seems impossible. 

2Cf. Soph. Piz7. 391 ff., where the supreme deity 
of the Troad is invoked: dpecrépa mauBari I'd, uadrep 
avrod Avds, & Tov péyav Ilaxrwrov evypvoov véuecs, 
.. . Marep ToT’, . . . lo udKapa TavpoKTdvwv dedv- 
twv épedpe. The mention of Pactolus identifies the 
Idaean Mother with the Lydian. 

3 Dr. Verrall calls the ode ‘Thesmophorian.’ But 
the rites described and recommended in Antistr. 2 


have no more to do with the ritual of the Athenian 
Thesmophoria (so far as that is known to us) than 
with the ritual of Guy Fawkes. It is true that one 
of the choral odes of the Thesmophoriazusae (1. 988 ff.) 
contains a description of Bacchic rites. But that par- 
ticular ode has no connexion with the Thesmophorian 
ritual ; and Dionysus occurs in it only as the last of 
a series of deities successively invoked, who are cer- 
tainly not the deities to whom the festival belongs. 
(The names are these: the Olympian Gods in general ; 
Apollo and Artemis ; Hera Teleia ; Hermes Nomios ; 
Pan and the Nymphs; and lastly, Dionysus.) In an 
earlier passage of the same play (1. 297 ff.), the 
Thesmophorian deities are formally enumerated : 
etxerbe raity Oecpopbpow, TH Arjunrpe Kal rH Képn, 
kal T@ INodTw, kat TH Kaddcyevelg, cal rp Kovpotpidw, 
7H Vy, Kal r@ ‘Epun, kal Xdpiow. It is not with such 
a group of deities as this that the Bacchic rites are 
associated. 
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dishevelled hair in the dance ‘for Bromios’; and all these things are summed 
up in the concluding phrase, ‘the night-revels of the goddess.’ 

There is no inconsistency in assigning the rites at one moment to 
‘Bromios, and at another to ‘the Goddess’; for in the Idaean cult, Mother 
and Son were inseparable; and these ‘night-revels, like the Bacchic rites in 
general, were a celebration of the birth of the Son (here named Bromios) from 
the Mother. In some forms of this wide-spread cult, the Son is more 
prominent, and in others, the Mother; but wherever we find a god of the 
type of Dionysus worshipped, we may expect to find the celebration of his 
birth; and a birth implies a Mother. 

In the Asiatic Mother-worship, then, the worship of the Son is associated 
with, and forms an inseparable part of, the worship of the Mother. The 
Pessinuntine cult of Cybele is an apparent exception; for in that particular 
form of the worship, the Son has been ousted from his place in the ritual by 
Attis, the deified prototype of the Gallus-priests. But that is a variation 
from the prevailing type. 

To the Son whom the Asiatic Mother bore, the Greeks in some places 
applied the name Zeus (as in the analogous cult in Crete), and in other places, 
the name Dionysus; and this uncertainty as to the name of the Son was 
accompanied by a corresponding vagueness as to the identity of the Mother. 
It might be doubted with which of the Hesiodic deities she had most in 
common; but in course of time, the name Rhea established itself as the 
generally accepted equivalent.’ 

That the Idaean Mother in particular was worshipped with Bacchic rites 
in conjunction with her Son, is shown by the fragment of Eur. Palamedes 
(Nauck, 589): 

ov avy Awovow 

tkwpmavt, os av “Iday 

TépreTat ouv warpt ira 

TUpTaVeY LaKxoLs. 
And Strabo (x. 469) quotes this passage, together with others from a dithy- 
ramb of Pindar, and from the first chorus of the Bacchae of Euripides, for the 
express purpose of proving Tyv Kowwviay Tov mept Tov Atdvucoy amodetyOevTwy 
voutmwv Tapa tos “HAAyot Kat Tay apa Tos Povéi Tepi THv pyTépa Tov Oedy. 
‘Phrygia’ may be taken to include the Troad, as a part of the Hellespontine 
Phrygia; and, as Strabo points out, Euripides in the Bacchae extends the 
identification of the cults of Dionysus and the Mother to Lydia also. See 
especially Eur. Bacchae 55-59 and 72-87. 

Now all the indications that we have so far noticed might be taken as 
proving that, whoever the goddess spoken of in the ode before us may be, at 
any rate she cannot be Demeter, as known at Eleusis and in the Athenian 
Thesmophoria. Demeter is not a goddess of the barren mountains, but of the 


1 The earliest extant application of the name Rhea to the Asiatic Mother seems to be Eur. Bacch. 59. 128. 
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fertile plains; she does not go forth in warlike guise; she yokes no lions to 
her car; she never found a resting-place on the snowy heights of Ida; she 
has nothing to do with fawn-skins and thyrsi, and all the apparatus of the 
maenad-revels. 

Yet on the other hand, we find, in the sixth line of the ode, that the 
goddess is in grief for a lost daughter; and who ever heard of a lost daughter 
of the Idaean Mother? The Idaean cult is not a cult of Mother and 
Daughter, but of Mother and Son; the Mother who lost a Daughter is 
Demeter. And in all that follows, so far as the relation of Mother and 
Daughter is concerned, the goddess spoken of seems to be Demeter.’ Her 
sorrow, like that of the Eleusinian Demeter, causes barrenness and famine ; 
and as at Eleusis, the mischief is ended only when she is induced to smile. 
But the smile is here called forth by other means; in place of the hospitality 
of the pious Eleusinians, we have the noisy music of the cymbals and the 
drums; and in place of the jesting of Iambe or Baubo, we find the 
Charites and Muses, at the bidding of Zeus, and under the leadership of Kypris, 
instituting the Bacchic rites to charm away the anger of the goddess. Thus 
it appears that in this ode Euripides has deliberately fused together two 
deities —tthe Idaean Mother, and the Eleusinian Demeter,—who were commonly 
regarded as distinct personages.” 

Was the identification of the two goddesses suggested for the first time 
‘in this ode? Perhaps not absolutely for the first time. We are told that 
the dithyrambic poet Melanippides, who died shortly before the production 
of the Helena in 412 B.C., said that Demeter and the Mother of the Gods 
were one.2 The Orphic Theogonia, at least in the form in which it was 
known to the Neo-Platonists, certainly identified (or partially identified) 
Demeter with Rhea* An Orphic Theogonia in some form was in exist- 
ence in Euripides’ time, and must have been known to him. We cannot 
be sure that his ‘Orpheus’ contained this particular statement; but it is not 
unlikely. 


1The ame Demeter does not occur in the MS. enough to prove it. The epithet yadxoxpérov is 


text; but Anw, a shortened form of it, has been in- 
troduced by a probable conjecture in 1. 1343,—i.e. 
near the end of the story. However, the presence or 
absence of the name matters little; the goddess who 
has lost a daughter is, 2% ¢hat respect, identical with 
Demeter, whether expressly so named or not. 

2Tf and so far as the Idaean Mother was identified 
with Rhea, it would follow, on Hesiod’s authority, 
that Demeter was her daughter. 

3Philodemus epi evoeB. p. 23: Medar(crml)dns dé 
Ajpnt(pa Kat) unrépa Gedy P(n)ow play vardpx(ecv). 

Preller-Robert, Gr. AZyth. p. 651 n. 3, says, ‘ Die- 
selbe Gleichsetzung (i.e. the equation of Rhea and 
Demeter) findet sich bereits bei Pindar’; but I have 
found no evidence for this. The phrase yadkoxpérov 
mdpedpov Aapdrepos, applied by Pindar (/sthm. 7. 3) 
to the Theban Dionysus, the son of Semele, is not 


sufficiently accounted for by the statement of Apollo- 
dorus(Schol. ad Theocr. 2.10): ’AOnvyct Tov iepopavrny, 
THs Kédpns émixkadouuévns, émikpovery TO Kadovpevov 
AXEtov,—i.e. sounds a gong. It certainly does not 
appear that Pindar anywhere said that the Idaean 
Mother had lost a daughter. 

4Proclus 2 Crat. p. 96: tiv Ajunrpa ’Opdedls perv 
Thy abryy éywv TH ‘Péa elvar, Aéyer Gre dvwHev pév, 
petra Kpévou otca dvexgolrnros, ‘Péa éori, mpo8ddAovew 
dé kal droyevv@oa Tov Ala, Anunrnp’ éyeu yap 

‘Peinv 76 mplv éodcav, émel Aids érderOo murjrnp, 
yevové(var) Anunrpa. 

Proclus iz Crat. p. 85: 6 ’Opdels tpérov pév Twa 
Tiv alrhv eiva Thy Ajuntpa TH 8rn Fworyovia (i.e. with 
Rhea), tpdmov 8 dddXov od Thy atriv’ dvw pev yap 
otca, ‘Péa éorl, xdrw dé werd rod Ards, Anuyrnp. 


Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 537. 
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It is possible that Euripides, or those who preceded him in this identifi- 
cation, may have derived the notion from the cult of Samothrace. We know 
from Herodotus and Aristophanes that by Euripides’ time the Samothracian 
cult had begun to attract general notice, and many Athenians were initiated 
in the Samothracian mysteries. Now, according to a tradition which has been 
traced back to Hellanicus,’ the cult of the Idaean Mother had been conveyed 
to the Troad by Dardanus from Samothrace. The existence of this tradition 
proves (and the conclusion is supported by other evidence), that the rites of 
Samothrace in some respects closely resembled those of Ida. But on the 
other hand, Mnaseas” (about 200 B.C.) says that the principal deities of the 
Samothracian cult were a group of three, whom he identifies respectively with 
Demeter, Persephone, and Hades. Here we have the same group as at Eleusis, 
—Mother, Daughter, and Ravisher; and it is probable that in the Samothracian 
ritual the search for the lost Daughter had a place. Of the other Greek 
writers who give evidence on the point,‘ some identify the chief goddess of 
Samothrace with Demeter, and some with Rhea. On Samothracian coins, one 
of the commonest figures is a goddess, enthroned, with a lion beside her, whom 
experts name Cybele. But on the other hand, beside the harbour of Samo- 
thrace was a temple of Demeter. 

It seems then that in Samothrace a goddess was worshipped who combined 
some of the characteristics of the Idaean Mother with some of those of the 
Eleusinian Demeter,—that is to say, just such a goddess as is spoken of in the 
ode before us. And if the Samothracian cult was concerned with a Mountain- 
Mother who mourned for a lost daughter, we may imagine Euripides saying 
with regard to this ode, as Herodotus’ says in another connexion, ‘ Whoever 
has been initiated into the mysteries of the Kabeiroi (ie. the Samothracian 
mysteries) will understand what I mean.’ 

But at any rate the average Athenian, who had neither studied the Orphic 
Theogonia nor been initiated at Samothrace, must have regarded the story told 
in the ode as a strange and disconcerting divergence from received traditions. 
In the time of Euripides, the notion of a Mother and Son, worshipped together 
on Mount Ida and elsewhere in Asia with Bacchic rites closely resembling 
those of the Theban Dionysus, must have been familiar to the Athenians 7 and 
they may have already identified this Asiatic goddess with the indigenous 


1 Preller-Robert, p. 854. 6 Avdns. 6 O€ mpooriOéuevos réraptos Kdopudos 6 
Strabo 7. 50: 6 Adpdavos, drdpas éx LapoOpdkns, “Hpufs éorw, ws toropet Arcovvcddwpos. 
av wknrev év TH dwwpeia Tis "Idys,... Kat edldate Schol. Paris. ibid. (Brunck-Schaefer): rovs 6é 
rovs Todas Ta év DamoOpdkyn mvorypia. pvodvras év DapoOpdxy KaBelpous eival dno. Mvacéas, 


Diodorus 5. 49. 2: Adpdavov kai KuBérnv kat Kopt- rpeis dvras tov dpiOudv, *Aélepov, “Aévéxepoav, °Aétd- 
Bavta perakouicat (from Samothrace) eis tiv ’Aclay Kepoov K.T.X. 
TA THS uNTpos TaV Dewy iepd. 3 Stengel, Griech. Kultusalterthiimer, p. 164: ‘Auch 
*Schol. Laurent. ad Apollon. Rhod. 1.917 (Merkel- _fiir den Samothrakischen Kultus ist ein Vorgang 
Keil): pvodvra: 5¢ év Ty LapoOpdxy tots KaBelpous, ws bezeugt, der das Umbherirren der ihres Kindes 
Mvacéas gyol. xalra dvduata airy 5 rov dpOudry, beraubten Demeter veranschaulichen sollte.’ Conze, 
’Aklepos ’Akvoxépoa ’Agubkepoos. *Aklepos wev ody éorw Archaeol. Unters. auf Samothr. ii. 26. 
n Anuiyrnp, ’Agvoxépoa 5é 4 Ileprepévn, ’Agtdxepoos dé 4See Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1221-9. 6 dt. aga, 
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‘Mother’ whose temple stood in the Agora at Athens.’ But the notion that 
the Idaean Mother, like their own Demeter, had loved and lost a daughter,— 
this notion, if not absolutely unheard of, had at most only been put forward 
by a few bold innovators. 

Now this is the notion which Euripides has thought fit to set forth in his 
ode on the Mountain-Mother. He wishes, for some reason not apparent to us, 
to make his Chorus recommend the practice of the Bacchic rites;” and by way 
of doing so, he has chosen to invent (or to adopt from some source unknown 
to most of his audience) a new and original fepos Noyos or cult-myth. He has 
taken the incident of the Search for the Daughter, which belonged to the cult of 
Demeter, and has transferred it to the Idaean Mother; and he has accordingly 
given a new explanation of the Bacchic rites, by representing them as instituted 
to appease the angry grief of the Idaean Mother at the loss of her Daughter, 
and not (as was commonly supposed) to celebrate the birth of her Son. The 
new explanation has this much in common with the old one, that both alike, 
though in different ways, connect themselves with the true purpose of the 
rites; for their original object was to avert barrenness, and make the earth 
bring forth her increase. And so, in the cult-myth composed by Euripides, 
the music of the drums and cymbals is made to serve the purpose of 
ending the famine caused by the anger of the goddess. It is by these rites 
that Mother Earth is brought to smile; and her smile means the renewal of 
the earth’s fertility. 

But we have still to ask, What was Euripides’ reason for inserting this 
little bit of theological speculation into the Helena? 

Perhaps he wrote the cult-myth because he happened to be interested in 
the subject, and then worked it into the Helena because he happened to be 
engaged in the composition of that drama at the time. But this alone is hardly 
an adequate explanation. There are other cases in which a choral ode of 
Euripides has no obvious connexion with the plot of the play in which it 
stands. The ode on the Delphian Apollo in the /phigenza in Tauris, |. 1234 ff, 
is a good instance, as Dr. Verrall has pointed out. But in that and other cases 
we can trace some train of thought, however indirect or fanciful, by which the 
ode may be linked with the story of the play. Is there no such connexion 
here ? | 

The answer must be sought in the second antistrophe, in which the Chorus 
drops the narrative form, and addresses Helen directly. The meaning has been 
obscured for us by the corruption of the text; but there is one sentence which 


1Pausanias, I. 3. 5, speaking of the Athenian 2The ostensible lesson of the ode is ‘ Perform the 


Metroon, says that the statue of the ‘ Mother of the 
Gods’ which stood in it was made by Agorakritos, — 
i.e. before 424 B.c. According to Preller-Robert, 
Gr. Myth. p. 651, this statue ‘showed the goddess 
entirely in accordance with the type of the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor.’ 


Bacchic rites, and honour the deities to whose cult 
they belong; it will be the worse for you if you do 
not.’ And that is also the ostensible lesson of the 
Bacchae. We know that Euripides in his own person 
cannot have meant that; but what his real meaning 
or purpose was, in both cases alike, it is difficult, if 
not (for us) impossible, to discover. 
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stands out clear and unmistakeable. Accepting three slight corrections! we read 


pnvw 0’ exXes peyadas 
paTpos, ® mai, Ovotats 


ov ceBiCouvca Beovs. 


‘My child, you have incurred the anger of the Great Mother, through your 
neglect of the worship of the gods.’ That the ‘Great Mother’ is here the 
Idaean Mother, we know from |. 1324, where Ida was expressly mentioned 
as the place of the Mother’s sullen mourning. And ‘the gods’ whose worship 
Helen has neglected may be taken to signify, or at least to include, the Mother 
and the Son. 

Now, in the preceding ode, ll. 1107-1164, the captive women had been 
lamenting Helen’s unhappy lot; and in connexion with her troubles, and the 
widespread woes of which she had been the innocent cause, they had spoken, 
in a tone of mournful and despairing bewilderment, of the inexplicable dis- 
pensations of the gods. Why have the Powers above dealt thus with Helen? 
Why do they deal thus with us all? As the lines stand in Mr. Way’s translation, 


‘Who among men dare say that he, exploring 

Even to creation’s farthest limit-line, 
Ever hath found the God of our adoring, 

That which is not God, or the half-divine— 
Who, that beholdeth the decrees of Heaven 

This way and that in hopeless turmoil swayed ?’? 


1With the MS. reading, éyes ... Ovclas... what zs not God, or what ts intermediate (Paley) 

Oeois, the words would yield the same sense, but less between God and not-God.’ But each of the three 

simply. does violence to the Greek language, and at the same 

2In the MS. the text is given thus: time fails to suit the context. There is little hope 

& ru Oeds wh Oeds 7} 7d wueoor, of recovering the true reading here. But what follows 

rl dhs épevvfjoas Bporav is clear enough. It is the sight of unaccountable 

paxporarov mrépas evperv, ; reversals of fortune that causes the speaker to despair 

1140 ds Td OeGy écopa of discovering ‘what God is’; and in the next sen- 

dewd kal abOus éxétoe tence, the misfortunes of Helen are spoken of as a 

kal mdduy dvrirbyo.s conspicuous instance. Helen, as the daughter of 

mndavr’ dverrloros TUXALS } Zeus, has a special claim on his protection; yet he 

od Aids épus, & ‘Edéva, Ovydrnp* has forsaken her, and allowed her to incur undeserved 

1145 raves yap év Kbdmos oe At- reproach and hatred. What are we to think of gods 
-Oas éréxvwoe Tarnp. who act thus? 

kal lax oh Kad? “EAXaviav In 1. 1147, we may adopt Hermann’s correction 

ddikws mpoddris dmusros [dSikos] &Beos' obs exw Kar’ iaxiOns. I suspect that the sentence ends at 

ri rd cagés, 8 Te Tor’ ev Bporois mpodoris, and that in place of dmioros feos we ought 

1150 7d TGv Oedv eros dhabes efor. - to read dmioros 6 eds. ‘The God is faithless ; and I 


know not, etc.’ 


Some of the lines are corrupt; but there is not much i ; 
Ee Mr. Way translates the concluding lines thus : 


doubt about the general meaning. In the first sen- 


tence, the essential words seem to be 6 Tt eds (éa71), ‘ Naught I find certain, naught of man’s surmising ; 


. tls dyno’ epevvyjcas . . . evpelv, ds Ta Dewy écbpa Only God’s words have I found utter-true.’ 
k.T.\3 ‘Who can by searching find out God ?’ 


The words 4 uy Oeds } 7d péoov are meaningless. This meaning is obtained by putting a stop at the 
We are offered the choice of three renderings: end of 1149, and inserting dé in 1150, But the last 
(1) ‘ What God ts, or what he is not (Pearson), or _ line, thus rendered, is in flat contradiction to the tone 
what he partly is and partly is not (?)’: (2) ‘What and spirit of the whole ode. Surely 7d r@v Peay eros 
God is, or what the not-God is, or what the half- (or whatever that may stand for) must mean, not 
divine is’ (Way, in substance): (3) ‘ What zs God, or ‘what the gods say,’ but ‘what men say about the 
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That is what these women felt about it a little while ago. But they have 
been pondering over the matter since; and in the ode before us, they announce 
that they have hit on a solution of the problem. 
probable cause of Helen’s sufferings ; 
neglect to render ritual service. 
liad downward.’ 

And who then is the offended deity? 
from Ida. 


They have discovered a 
she must have angered some deity by 
That is a commonplace, from the primary 


All Helen’s troubles have sprung 
It was on Ida that the fatal Judgment of Paris took place ;? and 
it was from the land of Ida that Paris sailed? on that ill-omened quest which 
led to Helen’s exile, and her ill repute in Greece. Therefore, it must surely 
be the supreme Mistress of Ida,—the Mountain-Mother,—that has set the 
mischief working. Helen must have angered the Mother by some neglect, 
and this must be the cause of her misfortunes. The argument, if not quite 
conclusive, is good enough to satisfy a captive maiden,—or a poet playing 
with theological delusions. Or if a positive assertion of Helen’s offence seems 
more than the situation can warrant, we might avoid this difficulty by assuming 
that the words pivw 0 écyes .. . Oeovs are not a categorical proposition, but 
the continuation of a question asked in the preceding lines. ‘Can it be 
that you have.. incurred the Mother’s wrath by your neglect?’ 
On this assumption, the general meaning of the passage would still be the 
same, but Helen’s error would be more discreetly and tentatively suggested 
by the speakers. 

And if Helen has angered the Idaean Mother by neglecting her worship 
in the past, it is evident that the way to pacify her must be to perform her 


ritual regularly in future. 


1 and 


The myth told in the ode serves as proof that 
the Bacchic rites are potent to assuage the anger of the goddess; and that 
is the inference which is expressly drawn from it at the close: péya Tor 
dvvavrai—these things ‘are really most efficacious.’ 

And when and where is Helen to fulfil this too long neglected ante 
She cannot do so on the shore of Pharos, or on board the ship on which 
she is about to embark; it is therefore implied that she must do it on her 


gods’: and ov’ éyw must be taken as governing the 
whole of the two lines. ‘I do not know what is 
the thing that is certain, nor what of all that is said 
among mankind about the gods I have found to be 
true.’ That is certainly the substance of Euripides’ 
meaning. Men say the gods are righteous; but the 
actions of the gods—as in Helen’s case—seem to 
prove them unrighteous. Cf. Soph. Phil. 451: mod 
xph TibccOar Tatra, wot SO aivety, bray Td Get’ émraway 
Tous Oeovs etpw Kaxovs ; 

7A. “ok & re Téccov ExwoaTo PoiBos ’Amd\dw?, | cir 
dip’ 8 y evxwris émiméuerat, elf ExaTouBns. I. 536: 
oin 8 ovK eppege Ards xovpy meydroro. | i) AdOer’ 7H ovK 
événoev’ adcaro 6¢ péya Ovu@. | 7 6€ yoNwoapévn —. 
Stesichorus (Bergk P.Z.G*. ili. p. 215): 
Tuvddpeos | péfwv more mace Oeots pmovvas 


ir’ 


ovveKa 
AdOer’ 


qmiodwpw | Kimpidos' xetva dé Tuvdapéov xépais | 
Xorwoauévyn Svydmous Te Kat Tprvyduous TlOnow | cai 
Aurecdvopas. 

2D aed. 

3 LI. 29, 200. 

4Cf. Eur. Azppol. 141 ff. Murray: (the Chorus is 
trying to account for Phaedra’s sickness:) 4% ov 7’ 
évOeos, @ Kovpa, elt éx Iavds et’ ‘Exdras 7) ceuvav 
KopuBdvrwy poirds 7 warpds dpelas; od & dud rav 
mwokU@npoy Aixruvvay dumdaxias dvlepos dévrwv 
mehavwv Tp¥xn;—Soph. dz. 172: (the Chorus is 
trying to account for the madness of Aias:) 4 pd 
ge Tavpoéda Ards “Aprems . 
TiWos vikas AKapTwTov Xap, . . 
Borlaus ; 


. Opuace . . ., H mwov 
. adwpos etr’ éXMadn- 
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arrival at her home; she must (and we are free to infer that she will) institute 
Bacchic rites at Sparta. And so the ode serves incidentally to account for 
the origin of the Spartan maenad-cult, and ‘ Virginibus bacchata Lacaenis 
Taygeta.”? 

We are told that the Helena is light and playful in tone. But I do 
not find much that is light and playful in the ode which contains the question 
‘Who can by searching find out God?’ And if I have rightly caught the 
meaning and connexion of the ode which we are now considering, there is a 
grim irony about the solution offered, that is worthy of Euripides at his 
best—or worst, as we may choose to think it. Take the two odes together, 
and we hear him saying—‘We unhappy mortals find ourselves helpless in 
the grip of unknown and merciless Powers, who “kill us for their sport”; and 
distracted by our miseries and terrors, we persuade ourselves and one another 
that we can make our peace with Heaven, and secure ourselves against the 
malignity of fate—by beating a tambourine!’ And with these thoughts, or 
something not wholly unlike them, passing through his mind, Euripides is 
capable of so wreathing the thing he scorns with the flowers of his poetic 
fancy, (or should we rather say, of so dramatically realizing the thoughts and 
feelings of those. who take these worships seriously?) that at first sight he 
might himself be taken for the devoutest worshipper of them all. 

It is only when the general scope and meaning of the ode have been 
ascertained, that we can approach the corrupt lines at the beginning and 
end of the second antistrophe with the slightest hope of making sense of 
them. Let us see what can be done with them on the assumption that the 
way of explanation here proposed lies in the right direction. 

The statement (or question) uavw 0 érxes weyadas parpos, |. 1355, presents 
itself with startling abruptness; and the two preceding lines must have con- 
tained something which prepared the way for it. Those lines, as given in 
the MS., are 

av ov Oéuis ov ocia 

eTUpwaas éV Oaraors. 
We are apparently told that something wrong has been done,—ov Ouse ov@’ 
ovia,—and done presumably by Helen. ‘You suffer, therefore you must have 
sinned :’ the argument is not new to us. And the sin has been committed 
év Oadauou,—in the marriage-chamber. But what sin can Helen have com- 
mitted there? She lived a virtuous life with her husband Menelaus in Sparta, 
down to the moment when she was snatched away by Hermes. If she sinned 
at all there, it must have been in thought and temper, not in act; she must 
have been tempted to presumption in the days of her prosperity. Will the 
Greek words yield any such meaning? Certainly not, as they stand in the 
MS. The word ézvpwoas should mean either ‘you burnt sacrifices, or ‘you 
inflamed with passion. But neither of these meanings is consistent with the 


1 Cf. Paus. 3. 12.7: 7d 6é lepdy rAs weyddns Myrpéds (in Sparta) rimarae meproods 54 TH. 
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context and the situation. Helen has not, as far as we know, burnt any 
sacrifices, pious or impious, in her chamber; (indeed, she could hardly do so 
without risk of burning the house down); and being wholly innocent as regards 
Paris, whom she has never met, she cannot be accused of having inflamed 
anyone with passion. Hence we must conclude that Euripides did not 
And the sense which the context seems to require might 
be obtained by substituting evpyaOns. 
by Liddell and Scott, may be taken as an equivalent to wovcOa or éraiperOat.) 


write ézvpwoas. 
(The word zupyovc@a, as is shown 


‘In your married life at Sparta, you were puffed up with pride; and in 
your self-confidence, you neglected the service of the gods.’ 

And what were the things on which Helen had unduly prided herself? 
As to the first and chief among them, no one who has followed the play 
up to this point can be in much doubt; for it has been made apparent to 
us that, even in her present troubles, her thoughts are apt to dwell upon 
her beauty." She has learnt a lesson from her sufferings (and for that very 
reason, her friends can remind her without offence of a folly that is past 
and gone); she talks of her beauty now, only to lament it as a curse to 
herself and others. But we can easily imagine that in her Spartan palace 
the ‘daughter of Zeus’? had thought of herself more highly than she ought 
to think, and that her beauty was not the least among the grounds of her 
presumption. 

In the preceding words, dy ov Oéus ov doia, perhaps the corruption is 
more deep-seated. It may be suspected that ov @éus is an explanatory note 
on ovx odcia, and has taken the place of something needed to complete the 
sense. But on the supposition that we have to do merely with faulty tran- 
scription of the text, I would propose, as a conjectural correction, which may 
serve at least to indicate the probable meaning of the sentence, 


pov ov Oeuiat’ ov0? doa 

éerupyaOys ev Oardors, 
a OF > 8 

Maviy T eoxes K.T.A,; 


127: rotvmov dé KddXos, ef Kaddv 7d SvoTUXEés. 

236: 7d duoruxés KddNos. 

261-3: Ta dé 7d KdXAXos airiov. 

304: al wey ydp dra did 7d Kddros evTuxXeE?s 
yuvaixes, Huds & avrd rodr’ dirwrecer. 

364: Ta & eua dpa Kurprdos. 

383: —Kaddoovvas tvexev 7d 8 eudv déuas—. 

One recalls Electra’s words about the other Helen 
(Eur. Ovest. 128): 

eldere map’ &kpas ws améOpicev rplxas, 
awfovca Kaos; lore O 7) Wadae yuri. 

?Her divine parentage also has been repeatedly 
spoken of in the play, as a thing that might be 
thought to place her high above other mortals. She 
herself speaks of it; but once (18-21) with a hint of 
doubt, Adyos Tis ws . . ., ef capys obros Ndyos: and 
once (255-9) with a sort of horror; she asks ‘Am I 


a Tépas,-—a thing of unnatural and monstrous birth ?’ 
See also 1. 45. Others refer to it, ll. 81, 214, 470, 
489, 637, 1144. But the old man-servant, with his 
sturdy common-sense, ignores it, and speaks to 
Helen (1. 720) of ‘ your old father (Tyndareus).’ 

3For ot@ dora, cf. Eur. Joz 1501: && éuod 7’ odx 
dora €OvyoKxes. For «av used where the speaker fears 
or suspects that the true answer is yes, cf. Eur. Hee. 
676, uav To Baxxetov Kdpa Tis OecTiwdod Sedpo Kacdv- 
Spas pépes; Pl. Lys. 208e: adr’ dpxee tls cov; “Ode, 
madaywybs, pn. Moy dotrdos dv; Aristoph. Ran. 
650: rl ratrarat; pov wduv}Ons; Similarly ua, 
Soph. O.C. 1502. 47. 179 (% rw’? MS.3 ph rw’ 
Musgrave, Jebb). 

If the second clause is to be closely connected with 
the first, as a continuation of the same question, 
uRvly 7,—‘and so,’—is better than wf 3’, 
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‘Can it be that in your Spartan home you were uplifted in sinful pride, and 
incurred the Mother’s wrath through neglect to worship? If it is so, mighty is 
the appeasing power of the Bacchic rites.’ 

We have still to apply the test of metre. I start with the assumption 
that in lyric metre of this type Euripides maintains an exact correspondence 
of line with line and foot with foot in strophe and antistrophe, but does not 
always maintain an exact correspondence of syllable with syllable. Strophe 
and antistrophe must contain the same number of lines; corresponding lines 
must contain the same number of feet; corresponding feet must be equivalent 
in time, and are for the most part, but not invariably, identical in form. Thus 
+> (the ‘shortened spondee’) or +~~ (the ‘shortened dactyl’) or “4 (the 
‘lengthened long syllable’), as well as ~~~, may occasionally stand in corre- 
spondence to +~. 

The first two lines of the strophe are apparently sound; they run thus: 


1337 ee 0 émava’ eiAaTivas Meee bree PLE eI 
Oeois Bporeiw TE ryévet ~: or & +r +Y 

The Roresraanne lines of the antistrophe, in the MS., are 
1353 ov ov Oéus ov ocia Le Smell 
éTupwaas év Oaramors ee Bey RL Fe 


L. 1353 is metrically possible—if we make the additional assumption that 
an anacrusis may be present in the. strophe and absent in the antistrophe; 
but the divergence is wide. L. 1354 is metrically impossible. 

The proposed reading is 


pov ov Oeuicr’ ov dara ed, jeden eee ee 
, 
érupyaoys ev Oadapors sisi Ee aS rece 


This is legitimate. 
The ode ends thus: 
ev 0€ VV auacw 


uTépPadre cedava, 


Moppa movov nuyxets. 


The last three words, taken in themselves, are intelligible and appropriate :— 
‘You used to plume yourself on your beauty only;’ or, in Mr. Way’s 
paraphrase, ‘Repent—thou did’st trust in thy fairness alone. That is a 
repetition, in more definite terms, of the thing suggested in the first two 
lines of the antistrophe. But it is impossible that the statement can have 
been thus abruptly made in a single unconnected phrase; the preceding 
words, which the copyists have reduced to mere moonshine, must have led 
up to it. 

e) o€, perhaps, may be a corruption of edre dé: ‘But when..., chen 
you were proudly confident in your beauty alone. (edTe dé, we may suppose, 
was read as ev te dé, and te was then omitted as superfluous.) 

As to the intervening words,—in place of -épBade cedava, I would propose 
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exparé ce aba. (Cf.  AaBer’ 9 ovK évonoev, I. 536.) And auaCIN might 
be a corruption of aua@lAC. Thus, omitting wv, we might read the sentence 
as follows: 
eUTe 0 apabias Un’ éradé ce aba, 
poppe Movoy nuxXets, 

As far as sense and connexion are concerned, this reading would be 
quite satisfactory. ‘(The Bacchic rites are powerful to appease the anger of 
the goddess; you should seek help through ¢hem.) But when, through 
youthful folly, forgetfulness (of your duty to the gods) caused you to fall, 
at that time you were confident in your beauty alone” It was Um’ auabias 
that Helen erred; she has been taught by suffering since then, and she is 
wiser now. 

But is the metre legitimate? The series of four-zctus lines is interrupted 
by a longer line at 1348=1364. On the ground of symmetry, we may 
expect the long line to be balanced by a second line of the same length. 
In the strophe, the second long line is to be found, in two pieces, in ll. 1350, 
1351 of the traditional text. Putting the two pieces together, and correcting 


two accents, we read: 


1348 KaANoTa TOTE TPOTA BaKAapwy 

1349 Kump’ yéAacév te Oca 
1350-1 dé£ato 7’ eis yépas BapvBpomov avdov 
1352 Teppleic’ adarayng. 


apwtov (Wecklein) can be substituted for wpwra without altering the metre: 
and the sense is then unexceptionable. 
The metre may be marked thus: 


1348 Ee a t—~— a 
I 349 rds AS SS —,~ 
1350-I +S COC HS CC tS “TS “5 A 
13 5 p) ee Shey ae eee ato 


If, however, it should appear desirable, for the sake of closer corre- 
spondence with the antistrophe, to add a syllable to 1350-1, we could do so 
without detriment to the sense, by inserting apoc- before dé€aro: and we 
should then have: 

E350-1 Lb tee te se 1 A aoiil ig pal 
1352 <7 ge A 

Our proposed reading of the corresponding lines of the antistrophe, «dre 
0 «.7.A., runs thus: 

1366-7. +~ ~—- + & te—~ + 
1368 we 1 mle ee oe 

Thus, if we read mpordeearo in 1350-1, we have as close a_ metrical 

correspondence as can reasonably be demanded. 
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I append a conjectural restoration of the ode, in which numerous emen- 
dations recorded by Wecklein (Eur. Helena 1898) are included. My innovations 
are the following: 1304, torauiwy: 1310, elcavéBa: 1313, CyTovo’: 1318, GAAq: 
1319, 7dda wAajrav (Spopatoy 0 Ste woda TAaviTov Herwerden): 1323, @ y’: 
1324, oxomidv: 1332, ekéAerTe: 1342, UTED TapOevov: 1344, Mol: 1350, Tpoc-: 


’: 1356, Ovoia: 1357, Oeovs: 


1353, mov: Oeuior’: 1354, erupyoOys: 1355, 7: 


and 1366-7. Though many details are uncertain, I think that the meaning 
expressed by the text in this form is not far from that of Euripides. 
pel Lea 2 Anitistr. 1. 
1301 dpela Tote Spopdds KbrAw I dpopaiwy & dre rdda rrAavHTav 1319 
parnp Oeav eovOn 2 paTynp eravoe TOVWY 
av’ tAdevTA vary 3. partetovo’ apavovs 
ToTapiwy Te Xevp’ VOaTwY 4 Ovyatpds dprayas SodLous, 
1305 BapvBpopov te KUp’ dAcov 5 XtovoOpéupov’ a y’ erépac’ 
760m Tas dmroLyomevas 6 ‘[datav vuppav oKxorudy, 
appytov Kovpas. 7 pirre & ev revOan 1325 
Kpotara d€ Bpdpsa Svamptovov 8 wérpiva kata Spia roAvvidéa* 
ievta, KéeAadov aveBoa, 9 Pporotcr & dxAoa wredia yas 
1310 Onpav 67’ <eicaveBa> Io ov Kaprifovo’ apdrtors 
(evfara, Ged, cativay, Ir Aadv Pbeipea yevéay’ 
THY apracOeioav KUKALwV I2 otpvats 8 ovy tet Oadr€pas 1330 
<(ntove’> é&w rapbeviwv 13 Pookds edvptrAdov EXixov' 
pet<ngav> 8 deAAdrodes 14 moAewv 8’ e€eAevrre Bios, 
1315 a, pev TOkors "Aprepts, a & 15 ovd noav Oeav Ovoias, 
eyxet Topyamis ravorAos. 16 Bwpot 7 apdAcxtou wEeAAVOV 
avydtwv & €& ovpaviwy 17 mnyds 7 dparaver Sporepas 1335 
<Ze0S COPGV oa a ae 18 AevKov exBdrdXew BdaTwv, 
GAAG Loipay EKpatyve, 19 TevOe radds drAdorwp. 
Str. 2. Antistr. 2. 
1337 éret 0 erava’ eiXamivas I pov ot Deuior’ ov dou 1353 
Geois Bporeiw Te yéevet, 2  exupywOns ev Oaddpors, 
Zebvs pericowv orvyious 3. pnv 7 exxes peyadas 1355 
1340 paTtpos opyas everes’ 4 parpos, © Tat, Ovoiass 
‘Bate, ceuvai Xapures, 5 ov ceBifovoa Oeords ; 
ire, Tav vrep TapVEevov 6 péya tor Stvavtat veBpov 
Anot Pvpwcapeva 7 wopmrotktAot oToAides, . 
dirrav e€alrAdEate p01» 8 Kircov te oTepOcion yAOa 1360 
1345 Movoa: & vpvowrt xopov.’ 9 vdpOynKas «ts tépovs, 
xaXrKov & avddav x Poviav Io 6pouPov & eihucoopéevov 
tirava 7 €haBe Buprorev7n IL KtKAwos evoors aibepia, 
KaAAiora TOTE TPOTOV PAKapwV 12 Paxxevovod 7’ eerpa Bpopig, 
Kirpus’ yéAacev O€ Ged, 13 Kal Tavvuxides Oeas. ; = See 
mpoobesato 7’ eis xépas BapvBpopov avrdv, 14 edte 0 dpuabias Um’ exparé ce AdOa, 
1352 teppleio’ ddadaypo. 15 poppa povov nvyxets. 


In the following metrical scheme, the metre of the antistrophe is indicated in the 
case of those lines only which are not identical in form with the corresponding lines of 


the strophe. 


The divergence is probably admissible in every case. 


1310. 


[~ 


<eiravepa» (evfaca, 
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/ 
—~_—~ 


——S— 


/ 
—— 


£ 
bee 


oOo on oOo ao fF WH 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


[~ 


The sentence requires a verb; 


Antistr. I. 
‘ ‘ 
— ——— 
‘ 
——S ——— eet ee 


_— SS —— — 
—_—_— Be Lie, Soe 
LS eae 
Antistr. 2. 
/ ‘ 
——S —_ 
— pty 
/ / 
—" —_——— 
/ ‘ 
Ls ——— 
‘ ‘ 
——— — 
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and as (vyiouvs (et£ara 


(MS.) is hardly a possible combination, it may be presumed that (vyiovs has been intro- 


duced by an error, and stands where the verb should be. 


1313. 


substantive. 
participle. 


<(nrovo’>. Room for a participle must be found somewhere in the clause ; 
and yopév (MS.) can be spared, as kvxAva mapGéva is intelligible without an expressed 
Probably therefore xopov is an explanatory note which has driven out the 
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1314. pet<néav>. Here again a verb is required; and pera xovpav (MS.) probably 
comes from a marginal note, peta Kopynv, intended to explain the verb which it has 
ousted. 


1321. poaorevovo’. Anacrusis is absent here, but present in the corresponding line 
of the strophe. The sense is satisfactory in both places. If an anacrusis should be 
thought indispensable, it might be supplied by assuming a compound zpopacrevovea, in 
the sense of ‘searching on and on’: cf. rpovpafov, Soph. Phil. 538, and mpovdidager, 
wb. 1015. The compound éxpaorevowev occurs in Aesch. Zum. 247. 

It is easy to get exact metrical correspondence by writing patretovoa here, and av’ 
vrAavTa In 1303. But we should then have a ¢hree-zctus line. Can the introduction of 
such a line here be justified? The form pooretwy (certified by the metre) occurs in 
l. 597 of this play. 

apavovs. Cf. Soph. O.C. 1557, tav dapavy Gedv, of Persephone. ‘The epithet is 
appropriate to a deity who has passed away into the underworld; as émipdvera expresses 
the reappearance of such a deity on earth. The word has been corrupted into zovovs 
through the influence of 7évwy in the preceding line. 


1323. LovoOpeupov’ & y’. The apodosis should begin at this point; and by 
reading & in place of -as (with oxomiay for oxomrids in the following line) we are enabled 
to retain the y’ of the MS. 


1325. pimre. Paley’s note justifies the intransitive use of this verb in the sense 
‘flings herself down.’ 


1333. ovo joav. The word joav is feeble; and the metre would be improved by 
the addition of a long syllable. Possibly Euripides may have written ov & éeoryoav: 
‘and therewith (i.e. when the food of men failed) the sacrifices of the gods were stopped.’ 


1336. exddAew, intransitive: she stayed the water-springs from gushing forth. 

aAdotwp. The concluding word sums up the meaning of the preceding ten lines. 
Her grief for her daughter has changed the bountiful Mother into a demon of destruc- 
tion. Cf. Soph. Zvach. 1092: Nepéas €vorxov, BovxdAwv addoropa, éovT’, arAatov OpEeupa 
kampoojyopov. Similarly, the epithet “Epwvis was applied to Demeter in certain cults. 
Demeter Erinys is Mother Earth in the season when she does not smile. ‘The feminine 
use of dAdotwp can be justified. 


1342. ive, Tav wept mapSevw MS. As far as the sense is concerned, no alteration 
is necessary; the sentence is equivalent to Ayjot Ovpwoapevy ATHY THv wept TH TapHEvw 
éfadAdéare. (For the position of the article, cf. Soph. 47. 311, Kat tov pév foro wAciotov 
apOoyyos xpévov. The awkward accumulation of datives might be avoided by reading 
wept mapOévov: cf. Od. 21. 249, pou axos rept 7 avTov Kat wepl wavtwv.) The corre- 
sponding line (1358, wéya tow divavras veBpov MS.) is also satisfactory in sense; but the 
metre differs. We might make the lines agree either by altering 1342 into ite, tdv trep 
mapbévov, or by altering 1358 into péya to. Sivatar veBpov. A four-icfus line seems 
preferable. 


1344. é£a\Adgar’ addadg (MS.) is wrong in metre. The word aAadg makes good 
sense; but the occurrence of dAadaypo a few lines below tells against it; and it may 
have arisen out of -aAAa- in the preceding word. If so, the word which it has displaced 
may have been quite dissimilar. 


1348. Kaddiora .. . paxdpwv refers to the Judgment of Paris. 

1356. Ovotais od oeBiCovoa Geots. Cf. Eur. #7. 190 ff., where the Chorus of Argive 
girls invite Electra to join them in the dance at a festival of Hera: doxeis toiou gots 
Saxpvors, | pi) Tydoa Oeods, Kpari-| ev €xOpav; otto. arovaxais, | GAN’ evxaior Deods 
acBi- | Cove’ ees evapepiav, @ wal. 
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Addendum. 

In dealing with the Helena, it is impossible to ignore Dr. Verrall’s essay 
on the play (Four Plays of Euripides, 1905). His explanation of the ‘ Moun- 
tain-Mother’ ode, which differs widely from mine, is bound up with his account 
of the circumstances under which the play was produced. That account is a 
brilliant and fascinating piece of fiction; but it is fiction pure and simple. 
I hasten to add that I do not use the term in any disparaging sense. Fiction 
may convey higher truths than history; and it may easily be more amusing. 
Yet after all, history is one thing, and fiction is another. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain by reading and comparing the Helena, the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, and Dr. Verrall’s essay, the very interesting story he has told us 
is supported by no single shred or particle of evidence, direct or constructive. 
The worthy maiden lady residing in her island home off the coast of Attica,— 
that honest tradesman her father, the retired druggist,—the house-party, and 
the private theatricals arranged by Euripides, with the assistance of Agathon 
and Mnesilochus, for the entertainment of the hostess, with the young men 
from the drug-store called in to take the minor parts,—all this, and much 
more, is the creation of Dr. Verrall’s fertile brain. 

Dr. Verrall says (p. 61): ‘Our Helen was not originally composed for 
the theatre, nor at the theatre was it first heard. I speak positively, and will 
justify the assertion. There is ample evidence, internal and external, that it 
was composed for a private recitation, contemporaneous and in some way 
connected with the festival of the Thesmophoria, and so on. And after 
reading and pondering over the ‘justification’ which he proceeds to give, I 
ask myself, with some amazement, in what cryptic sense he can have used 
the words I have just quoted; and I am tempted to think that he has 
borrowed something of his favourite poet’s inscrutability, and that perhaps he 
is laughing in his sleeve at those of his readers who are simple enough to 
suppose that he means what he says. 

Regarded as a work of fiction, this essay, like Dr. Verrall’s other writings 
on Euripides, is most enjoyable reading. It is not only that the deftness with 
which he builds up his card-castles fills one with admiration; but he has 
thrown out so many illuminating suggestions, that (to speak for myself) I 
have derived more help, perhaps, from him than from any other writer, in 
my endeavours to understand this most perplexing of poets. For instance, we 
owe him our thanks for the suggestion that in some cases Euripides may 
have first written the text of a drama as it ought to run, for recitation or 
private circulation among a small group of congenial friends, and afterwards 
deliberately mangled and distorted it, in order to fit it for performance on the 
public stage, where the original text would never have been admitted. This 
is a most attractive hypothesis. If it could be shown to be true, it would 
explain many things which puzzle and bewilder us. We feel that it ought 


to be true,—that this is what a man in the position of Euripides ought to 
NO. XI. VOL. III. M 
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have done. But the question remains, did he do it? And that question 
cannot be answered; for there is no evidence. 

What I desiderate is some recognition of the distinction between ascer- 
tained fact and unverified hypothesis. Dr. Verrall (p. 133) expresses regret 
that we do not possess more information about such private performances or 
recitations of dramatic works, as ‘can be proved’ for the He/en, and through 
the Helen, for the Jphzgenta in Taurica. And ‘Aristophanes, he says, 
‘testifies not only to the fact, but to the interest of the private representa- 
tions” One wishes that it were so; but as a matter of fact it is not So. 
No private performance or recitation can be proved for the Helen, or for any 
other play of Euripides; and Aristophanes testifies to nothing that has any 
bearing on the question. For if any testimony, direct or indirect, to this effect 
were extant in Aristophanes or any other writer, we may be sure that Dr. 
Verrall’s ingenuity could not have failed to elicit it; and he has produced 
no evidence at all. : 

To show this in detail would require a treatise as long as Dr. Verrall’s. 
But I will take an instance at random, to illustrate my meaning, and his 
methods. At 1. 1590 of the Helena, the MS. reads as follows: 

Kal TIS TOO El7re, ‘OOALOS 77 vaukAnpia’ 

Tradkw mrAéwpev akiar’ Kédeve au, 

aU 0€ orpep’ olaka,’ 
The speech is lucid, and entirely satisfactory,—with the exception of the one 
word agiav, Dr. Verrall says, ‘The puzzle is, not only that the particular 
word (a£av) offers no meaning, but that apparently no conceivable word would 
fit in’ And starting from this premise, he proceeds to infer: 


(1) that the word is a place-name ; 

(2) that it is the name of the place to which the speaker expresses a 
desire to sail ; 

(3) that, whereas the context makes the naming of any place elsewhere 
than on the coast of Egypt unmeaning and absurd, Euripides, for 
that very reason, has here thought fit to name a place near the 
coast of Attica, in order to call attention to the unreality of the 
whole business; and 

(4) that it may be reasonably believed that ‘Axia’ was ‘either the name 
of the house itself’ in which Euripides’ lady-friend lived, and in 
which the private theatricals were performed, ‘or of the place, some 
knot of cabins, where it lay.’ 

As to the cogency of the arguments by which these positions are estab- 
lished, I express no opinion. But is it after all so certain that no conceivable 
word would fit in? Suppose we try, for instance, the word axtiov. ‘Let us 
sail back to the shore’—or, if one prefers another rendering, ‘to the point’ 
(which protects the harbour and marks the harbour-mouth) As far as the 
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sense is concerned, what could be more satisfactory? The word axtwoyv, as a 
neuter substantive equivalent to axry, occurs in Aelian; and its existence in 
or before the time of Euripides is implied by the place-name “Axtiov, which 
occurs in Thucydides. 

I do not say that Euripides wrote dxtwv. Very likely he wrote some 
other word, which no commentator has chanced to guess. (For instance, some 
word of command to the rowers, dependent on xéAeve, would not be out of 
place; and what proportion of the technical terms of ancient Greek navigation 
is known to us?) Very likely again, two half-lines have fallen out. But who 
except Dr. Verrall would have had the courage, first to deny that any con- 
ceivable word except a place-name (and, by implication, that any conceivable 
series or combination of words) would fit in, and then, to build up on the 
basis of that denial the spacious superstructure which meets our admiring eyes 
in several pages of his essay ? 

And this instance is typical of Dr. Verrall’s whole procedure. Thus, he 
tells us that he has not discovered any connexion between the ‘ Mountain- 
Mother’ ode and the play in which it stands. That is a fact within his 
knowledge,—and, considering the corrupt state of the text, not a very sur- 
prising fact. Thence he infers that there zs no connexion,—that the ode is, 
by the poet’s intention, wholly unconnected and irrelevant. That is an utterly 
unwarranted inference. And so he works his way on, through a series of 
arguments of like validity, to the druggist’s daughter, and the ‘ Thesmophorian’ 
performance of the He/ena at her country house. It is magnificent, but it is 
not logic. 

W. SCOTT. 


SENECA’S LETTERS: NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 


ITT. 


liii. 6. Seneca says that we try to conceal from ourselves the fact that we 
are ill, and can do this for a time. ‘Dubio et incipiente morbo quaeritur 
nomen, qui ubi ut talaria coepit intendere et utrosque dextros pedes fecit, 
necesse est podagram confiteri.’ 

Hense reads etzam talaria, evidently taking falaria to mean ‘ankles, and 
this is the meaning which L.S. ascribe to the word for this passage. But there is 
no other example of this meaning, and the natural one is ‘things for the ankles, 
such as eg. the winged sandals of Mercury, which it several times denotes. 
Now in /ra 3. 19. 1 ¢alaria are mentioned as an instrument of torture: one 
thinks at once of the old English ‘boot.’ And I believe that Seneca here 
compares the pains of gout to those of the torture chamber. He does this 
elsewhere: see esp. Zp. 78. 19. Uz then is perfectly sound: zztendere I imagine 
means ‘to swell, as in /va 1. 20. 1 corporibus copia wuitiost umoris tintentis 
(dropsical). The omission of an object is certainly strange: it is possible of 
course that pedes, the position of which is a little peculiar, should really stand 
after ¢alarta. 

Why however should the swelling of the feet be described by the phrase 
utrosque dextros fecit? A tibza whose two pipes were identical in key and note 
was designated by the name duae derterae. May it not sometimes have been 
styled utraeque dexterae, and Sen., who loves to make a metaphorical use of 
some colloquial or technical phrase, have used a similar expression to denote 
feet so swollen that left and right cannot be distinguished ? 


Ixxxiv. 8. Seneca is enforcing the importance of assimilating what we 
read: ‘(animus noster) omnia quibus est adiutus abscondat, ipsum tantum 
ostendat quod effecit. Upon this his interlocutor objects: ‘Quid ergo? non 
intellegetur cuius imiteris orationem, cuius argumentationem, cuius sententias ?’ 
And Seneca replies ‘Puto aliquando ne intellegi quidem posse, si magni uiri 
+ necenii omnibus quae ex quo uelut exemplaria traxit formam suam impressit 
ut in unitatem illa competant.’ 

So practically the best MSS. That eremplart must be read, with ¢, seems 
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clear. But it is not easy to see what force we/ut has before it, whilst the use 
of guo for quogue is most objectionable. I propose ‘ex quo woluzt exemplari.’ 

As Hense follows Haase in reading mec enim with one of the good MSS. 
and assuming a lacuna before the phrase, it may be well to defend the reading 
of ¢, magni uir ingenti. The confusion of ¢ and g is common in the MSS., 
whilst the phrase occurs in 114. 4 (where A, and B originally, have wzrz), and 
makes good sense here. Seneca’s opponent says, ‘Aren’t we to know who your 
model is?’ and Seneca replies, ‘Surely, when a man of genius has used various 
models, giving the loans a dress of his own, it is no uncommon thing for us 
to be unable to say definitely at a given moment whose thoughts he is repro- 
ducing. One thinks at once of Vergil: possibly Seneca did. And Ruhkopf 
actually conjectures Virgiliz for uzrt. 


§9. Seneca continues: ‘Non uides quam multorum uocibus chorus constet ? 
unus tamen ex omnibus redditur: aliqua illic acuta est, aliqua grauis, aliqua 
media.’ 

Hense prints this without comment. But wus could only refer to chorus, 
and its clause would then simply repeat the previous one. Ruhkopf (on what 
authority I cannot now say) inserts sonus before redditur, but the ‘ alzqua’s of the 
next clause show that the subject of vedditur is uox: indeed, Macrobius citing 
the passage with many slight divergencies (probably due to slips of memory) 
writes uza. I propose wuzus: ‘out of all these voices comes that which seems 
to be but one man’s song.’ Cp. Luc. 7. 571 ‘nox ingens scelerum et caedes 
oriuntur, et instar | immensae uocis gemitus, Tennyson, ‘rose ... as it were one 
voice, an agony of lamentation.’ 


Ixxxvi. 12. Seneca is addressing a fashionable man, and has just broken 
the news to him that his forefathers took a complete bath only once a week. 
‘Hoc loco dicet F aliquotis liquet mihi immundissimos fuisse.’ 

That dicet aliguis is involved is obvious, but something more must lie 
embedded in the corrupt word. Against Hense’s ‘olim liquet etc.’ is the sense: 
olim, which must go with /zguet, could only mean ‘for a long time’ (as often 
in Seneca), and this does not suit the situation. Seneca’s interlocutor is shocked 
and surprised: here has he been venerating a line of ancestors who now turn out 
to have been ‘a dirty lot.’ I propose ‘ oc liquet mihi.’ In three out of six other 
passages in which I have noted the use of /zguet with Acc. and Inf. in Seneca, 
there is an introductory oc of this kind (see Eff. 16. I, 50. 3, 71. 5). (A)oc 
may have been omitted and afterwards written above a/zquzs: the scribe of one 
of VM’s common ancestors inserted it before, instead of after, the -zs of the 
pronoun, reading the ‘c’ as a ‘@. 


Ixxxvii. 2. Seneca is travelling without ceremony, without much baggage: 
‘de prandio nihil detrahi potuit; paratum fuit non magis (h)ora.’ 

Hense’s note tells us that the last clause means ‘paratum fuit una non 
magis hora,’ ie. presumably ‘did not take an hour to prepare.’ But, apart from 
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the Latinity of this, prandium is not a heavy meal, and the fact that one did 
not expect one’s cook to spend more than an hour in getting it ready is not 
very impressive. Seneca constantly uses faratus as the synonym of such words 
as promptus, pronus, and facilis,and I have no doubt that this is the force here: 
he is thinking of the evadpictos tpogy of Stoic diatribe. He is, indeed, never 
weary of ridiculing the rich man who needs an army of slaves before he can 
make a meal: cp. Ep 78. 23 ‘tumultus cocorum,’ 95. 24 ‘ pistorum turba,’ 
Trang. 1. 6 ‘placet cibus quem nec parent familiae nec spectent’ (‘few cooks, 
few waiters’). In 95 lic. he uses agmina, in 123. 7 agmen in this connexion, 
and I propose to read here: ‘paratum fuit, non agminis cura. Cp. esp. Sil. 
II. 284 where Hannibal looks on Capua’s banquet through Stoic glasses, 
‘facilesque coli tanto agmine mensas | damnat.’ 


Ixxxvili. 14. ‘Caelestium notitia is of small value compared with philosophy. 
Is one to learn it in order that one may feel worried when the planets are in 
certain positions? Isn’t it better to learn “ ubicumque sunt ista, propitia esse, 
non posse mutari.”’ 

So Hense, following Haase, with V: P and Parb read mec, and as mutari 
apparently must mean ‘change their favourable mood, this is rather what one 
would expect. But surely the statement that the planets are unswervingly 
favourable to us is an extraordinary one. What philosopher held such views ? 
Certainly nothing that Seneca says later justifies our imputing them to him. 

The text is evidently corrupt, and V.Q. 2. 33 will help us to emend it. 
Seneca is there describing the Tuscan ars fulminum, and divides it into three 
branches: (1) ‘quemadmodum exploremus,’ (2) ‘q. interpretemur, (3) ‘q. exore- 
mus. The second branch, he adds, ‘spectat ad diuinationem, the third ‘ad 
propitiandos deos, quos bono fulmine rogare oportet, malo deprecari.’ In our 
passage from the letters it is clear that he has in mind a triple division of the 
same kind. Caelestium notitia, the observation and knowledge of the stars, 
corresponds to (1) above. It is useless, he says, because at best such knowledge 
only enables us to foresee danger, helps us, that is, to branch (2). But it is 
no good to foresee danger which you cannot avoid, and you cannot influence 
these planets or change their position: ie. the ‘exoratio’ of (3) has no scope. 

I propose then ‘ubicumque sunt ista, propitiazda mon esse. The verb 
propittare must here be used with a neutral force, so as to signify not only 


the appeasing of anger, but also the retention of favour. And this is exactly 
its force in V.Q. lc. above, 


§17. ‘ego quid futurum sit, nescio: quid fieri possit, scio. Ex hoc nihil 
desperabo, totum exspecto: si quid remittitur, boni consulo.’ 

The use of desperare for ‘expect’ is without parallel, at least in 
Seneca. That wzhil refers mainly to evs is clear from the clause sz guzd 
remittitur. 


I propose adspernabor. This verb is in Cic. regularly contrasted with adpetere 
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in the sense ‘reject,’ ‘object to,’ ‘avoid.’ I have noted but one example of this 
use in Seneca, where, however, the context is closely similar to that of our passage 
(Zp. 120. 12 ‘uir ille perfectus quidquid inciderat, non tamquam malum adsper- 
natus est’), and adsfernatio is used analogously in Ep. 82. 15, 121. 21, /ra 2. 2. I. 


§ 19. Seneca, ridiculing the ‘muddied oafs’ of the wrestling schools, says 
‘an liberale studium istuc esse iuuentuti nostrae credimus, quam maiores nostri 
rectam exercuerunt hastilia iacere, sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma tractare. 
nihil liberos suos docebant quod discendum esset iacentibus.’ 

This is the usual punctuation. But the construction of evercere with an 
infinitive is very bold. It is just possible that Seneca treated the verb as an 
equivalent for doceo or cogo. But the whole emphasis of the passage rests on 
vectam, and the trailing infinitives would detract from rather than add to its 
clearness. I would put a full stop after evercuerunt, with a dash before nzhzl 
to show the slight anacoluthon, and take the infinitives with the next clause, 
where docebant governs them normally enough. ‘Spear throwing, horse riding, 
etc., that’s what they taught their children, nothing that,’ etc. 


xc. 7. Posidonius believed that philosophy taught early man the arts: 
‘illa .. . sparsos et aut casis tectos aut aliqua rupe suffossa aut exesae arboris 
trunco docuit tecta moliri.’ 

So, except for slight corruptions, the MSS. Lipsius’ cauzs is adopted by 
Haase and Hense. At first sight, no doubt, casae seems at variance with the view 
that zecta molirt was a later art. But as cawa and rupes suffossa would mean 
one and the same thing, the conjecture does not help much. I think the text 
is sound: ¢ecfa means ‘a mansion,’ and molzrz is emphatic. Cp. the very next 
sentence, where Seneca says that he doesn’t believe that it was philosophy that 
invented ‘kas machinationes tectorum supra tecta surgentium et urbium urbes 
prementium. That Seneca does assume casae in the earliest epoch is clear 
from § 10, where, in describing the men of that period, he says ‘furcae utrimque 
suspensae fulciebant casam. And Quint. 9. 4. 4 did the same. ‘If,’ he says, 
‘we must confine ourselves to nature, surely ne domibus quidem casas aut 
uestibus pellium tegmina (cp. Sen. lc, §16) ... mutari oportuit.’ 


§ 8. Seneca goes on to ridicule P.’s theory. ‘Quid ais? philosophia 
homines docuit habere clauem et seram? ‘quidquid aliud erat auaritiae signum 


dare?’ 
For guidquid, quid is generally read, with 5. But this reads very abruptly, and 


et has to be inserted before it. I suggest ‘quo quid’: if this were written qq the 
confusion might easily arise. The abl. after adzud seems to have been colloquial, 
the examples coming from Plautus, Varro, a correspondent of Cicero’s, Horace 
(Zpp. and Saz.), and Phaedrus. Seneca has it at least twice: see Ep. 74. 22 
‘negatis ullum esse aliud onesto bonum, and 110. 15 ‘quid hoc est aliud inritare 
cupiditates,’ where Hense quite needlessly inserts mzs¢ after alzud, with ¢. 


§ 17. Seneca’s adversary says, ‘Yes, but primitive man needed ‘calorem 
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solis aestiui umbra crassiore propellere, and, he implies, Nature alone could not 
provide him with such a protection. ‘Quid ergo?’ says Seneca, ‘non uetustas 
multa abdidit loca quae uel iniuria temporis uel alio quolibet casu excauata in 
specum recesserunt ?’ 

Hense notes that Buecheler doubted the soundness of the text in the neigh- 
bourhood of wetustas, and mentions Madvig’s suggestion dedzt for abdidit. As 
he does not obelize, one must suppose that he accepts the reading of the MSS. 
But something is obviously wrong. ‘Vetustas’ cannot mean ‘lapse of time,’ for 
the ‘multa loca’ are in the next clause subdivided into caves due to the wear 
of ages, and those hollowed out by some other chance cause. I feel sure the 
word stands here, as in WV.Q. 4. 2. 17, for ‘ueteres. The corruption must lie 
elsewhere. It was not their place of shelter that these primitive men wanted 
to hide, but their own persons. I propose <‘se in> multa abdidit loca’: cp. V.B. 
20. 6 ‘auersantur diem nocturna animalia, quae ... abduntur in aliquas rimas, 
timida lucis’ The falling out of seza between s and m would be natural 
enough. 


§ 22. Posidonius’ primitive man learns the art of baking from Nature’s 
processes. ‘Receptas in os fruges concurrens inter se duritia dentium frangit et 
quidquid excidit ad eosdem dentes lingua refertur: tunc uero miscetur, ut facilius 
per fauces lubricas transeat.’ 

So the good MSS., but mzscetur is at present quite meaningless. Some 
corrected MSS. read salzuae before it, and I believe rightly. But ¢unc uero is 
also highly suspicious: Seneca never uses the combination, and, even if he did, 
would hardly use it to introduce what is merely the second stage in the process. 
I believe that wero contains the last syllable of ‘saliue’ and the first of the 
verb, which was ‘vemiscetur. Beyond this I do not tread with certainty, but 
it is at least possible that func (written 7c) is right, and that the scribe, 
returning to his archetype after copying the word, mistook the ‘li’ of ‘saliue’ 
for this ‘tc,’ and resumed his copying with the ‘-ue’ that followed. 


cvii. 5. ‘Have your slaves all run away? Well, think how other people 
have been robbed, poisoned, accused by their slaves. Quidquid dixeris, multis 
accidit. deinceps quae multa et uaria sunt in nos deriguntur; quaedam in nos 
fixa sunt, quaedam uibrant et cum maxime ueniunt, quaedam in alios peruentura 
nos stringunt.’ 

The metaphor, a favourite with Seneca, is that of the ‘slings and arrows’ 
of Fortune: cp. esp. Warc. 9. 3, which will be of some use to us in healing 
the passage: ‘uis tu scire te ad omnis expositum ictus stare et illa quae alios 
tela fixerunt circa te wibrasse? ... exspecta uolnus, et illa superne uolantia cum 
sagittis pilisque saxa in tuum puta librata corpus ... exclama “non decipies 
me Fortuna... alium quidem percussisti, sed me petisti.”’ 

The position of dezuceps is the first danger-signal. Seneca never begins a 
clause with it; and in 6 of the Io exx. I have noted of its use by him asa 
or cetera (the latter only once) directly precedes. I believe aia has dropped 
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out here, and with it a list of ‘tela Fortunae’ which one cannot of course 
restore with any degree of certainty. To show what I mean I suggest: ‘<morbi, 
damna, labores, alia> deinceps quae,’ etc. 

The guaedam clauses refer to three distinct situations. In the second, arrows 
are on their way towards us; in the third, they graze us on the way to others. 
It is obvious that the first clause must refer to arrows that ‘find a billet’ in our 
bodies. But what can be the meaning of ‘in nos fixa sunt’? The only meaning 
I can give the word is ‘are aimed at us, and this is simply a feeble repetition 
of zz nos deriguntur. It would of course be possible to get the meaning we 
want by reading zodzs, but I prefer zam nos fixerunt: cp. the Marcia passage 
above. 


cviii. 22. ‘At the beginning of Tiberius’ reign alienigena sacra mouebantur.’ 

Mouere sacra means to celebrate rites: Seneca surely refers to Tiberius’ 
measures against these ‘outlandish practices, described by Tac. A. 2. 85, Suet. 
716. 36. I think remouebantur should be read: cp. pellere and submouere ll.cc. 
Amouebantur is also possible. 


§ 23. ‘I wanted you to see how strong in young men is the instinct for 
virtue, si quisq; exhortaretur illos, si quis impenderet.’ 

So the MSS.; guzsq; perhaps stands for guzsquam, but in view of the next 
clause I think we must assume a dittography for guzs. This, however, is a 
point of small importance as compared with the difficulty of zmpenderet, for 
which zmpelleret is generally read, and Hense proposes zucenderet. But the verb 
is quite sound. That zmpendere se should be used with a dative to denote 
using all one’s powers to secure something, devoting oneself to it, will surprise 
no one familiar with the semasiological phenomena of the silver age: that it 
could be used, without a dative, to mean ‘exert oneself’ appears from Of. 3. 3 
‘non nitetur sapiens in superuacuum, nec se nihil profuturus impendet.’ Read 
then ‘si quis <se> impenderet.’ 


cxiv. 10. Seneca is tracing the effect of national character on style, and 
propounds an interesting theory of the stages by which luxury conquers a 
people. First, men grow nice about ‘corporum cultus,’ then comes magnificent 
supellex, next fine houses, and lastly splendid dinners. ‘Cum adsueuit animus 
fastidire quae ex more sunt ... etiam in oratione quod nouum est quaerit, et 
modo antiqua verba atque exsoleta reuocat ac profert, modo fingit et tignota 
ac deflectit, modo ... pro cultu habetur audax translatio ac frequens.’ 

The obeli are mine: Hense shows no sign of doubt. The omission of e¢ 
or ac would give a sort of meaning, but with jfmgit the word wanted is xoua, 
with defiectzt some word like solzta. 

Corruption is here deep rooted. But a knowledge of the ordinary rhetorical 
rules in reference to the ‘uerbum simplex’ will help us to set matters right. 
Cp. eg. Cic. de or. 3. 152: ‘In single words grace is gained by three things: 
aut inusitatum uerbum aut nouatum aut tralatum.’ Quint. 8. 3. 24 has a triple 
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division too: ‘propria, ficta, tralata.’ That his propria uerba are not really very 
different from Cicero’s zzusitata appears from his at once adding the remark, 
p vopriis dignitatem dat antiguifas: namque et sanctiorem et magis admirabilem 
faciunt orationem guibus non quilibet fuerit usurus. In Seneca we easily recognise 
the first and third of these classifications: that the second of them is repre- 
sented by the second modo clause is in itself probable, and jfimgzt makes it 
certain. The rest of the clause must get its medicine from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. The former, lc., writes, in reference to his second class, ‘nouantur uerba 
quae ab eo qui dicit ipsa gignuntur et fiunt uel coniungendis uerbis (he cites 
uersuttloquus aS an example),... uel saepe szze coniunctione uerba nouantur 
(exx.: dle senius, tncuruescere). Quint. l.c. § 36 says in reference to this same 
class: ‘deriuare, flectere, contungere quando desiit licere?’ At first sight it looks 
as if he were breaking up Cicero’s sine contunctione category into two sub- 
divisions, but the process ‘derivation’ and ‘flexion’ are really two names for 
the same thing, word-formation by change of termination, analogy, etc. 
‘Declinatio’ is used in the same way: see esp. Quint. 8. 6. 32. 

We can now emend our passage, and read ‘modo fingit et iungit ac 
deflectit. /zugit is a general expression, and would include, for instance, 
onomatopoeic words: zungzt ac defiectit denotes the special forms which we have 
just learnt to know from Cicero and Quintilian. Cp. esp. Quint. le. 30: 
‘fingere (verba) Graecis magis concessum est... nostri autem in zaugendo aut 
in deriuando paulum aliquid ausi, where too we see that although coniungere 
is the verb used by both writers in the passages cited above, the simple one 
was also admissible. 


cxxii. 1. ‘The days are getting shorter: still, there’s plenty of time, si 
quis cum ipso ut ita dicam die surgat. officiosior meliorque si quis illum 
exspectat et lucem primam fexuit. turpis, qui alto sole semisomnus iacet.’ 

Exuit is not the only difficulty in the second clause. Its comparatives 
prepare us for the description of a man who takes a more heroic course than 
the man of the first clause, who rises ‘cum ipso die.’ What does this superior 
person do then? ‘Exspectat diem’! The distinction between ‘rising with the 
daylight’ and ‘waiting for daylight before you rise’ is not very great: what 
difference there is, is surely, so far as heroism is concerned, in favour of the 
first course. The end of our clause, then, contradicts its beginning, until we 
insert mon after zllum (tllum n). The golden mean, attainable by ordinary 
mortals, is mentioned first; the course actually taken by most mortals, but 
meriting the philosopher’s sternest reprehension, comes last, and between them 
comes a counsel of perfection, such as only a man like the elder Pliny could 
regularly follow (Plin. Zp. 3. 5. 8), morning study by candlelight. 

For exuzt I propose excztat. This virtuous person’s candle is a kind of 
challenge to the day, summoning it to awake: cp. Ou. F. I. 456, where the 
cock ‘uigili prouocat ore diem.’ 


§ 15. Seneca is giving one of Pedo Albinovanus’ stories, in the famous 
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raconteurs own words. He lived just above the quarters of one of the class 
of men whom Seneca calls ‘antipodes,’ because they turned day into night and 
night into day. ‘About the third hour of the night, says Pedo, ‘I hear him 
flogging his slaves, about the sixth I hear him indulging in voice-production. 
About the eighth there is the sound of wheels: he is taking driving exercise. 
About daybreak comes a general bustle of cellariz and cogui: they tell me he 
has asked for mu/sum et halica (here evidently a preliminary to dining: cp. 
Plin. Ay. 1. 15. 2), and left his bath. Then follow the words: 

excedebat, inquit, huius diem cena minime: ualde enim frugaliter uiuebat: 
nihil consumebat nisi noctem. itaque credendo dicentibus illum quibusdam 
auarum et sordidum, uos inquit illum et lychnobium dicetis. 

This is the MSS. reading (except that they read zzguzd in both cases and 
cutus for huzus), and Hense’s punctuation, which is responsible for one of the 
difficulties of the passage. There is no doubt that a sentence ends at cena, 
and that ‘minime: ualde enim,’ etc., is a comment on, or reply to, it. <A 
glance at such passages as Epp. 36. 4, 51. 2, 60. 3, 66. 38, 85. 26, 94. 32, etc. 
will settle this point. Into another difficulty, the point of the last clause, I do 
not propose to enter here. MSS. take a savage zest in corrupting the ‘ best 
things’ of olden times, and they have been at work on this one. 

But there still remain two stumbling-blocks: (1) If the first zzguzt is right, 
Pedo must be its subject. But the tenses ercedebat, utuebat, consumebat make 
this impossible. Pedo’s narrative uses the present tense exclusively: it is clear 
that the man he is describing is still alive. This is a difficulty which no one 
seems to have noted. (2) That cvedendo was corrupt the corrected MSS. recognise, 
and I think Hense, who thinks that it ‘poterit defendi, might have dropped 
a hint as to how it was to be done. Neither credo of ¢ nor the crebro in 
Ruhkopf’s ed. seems at all satisfactory. 

I return to the first point. The imperfects would be natural enough in 
the mouth of Seneca, and I feel sure that Pedo’s story ended where my para- 
phrase above ends, with the words ‘a balneo exisse.’ Seneca, then, after his 
custom, makes Lucilius interpose a comment (the words excedebat—cena), to 
which he himself replies: ‘Minime: ualde—noctem.’ If so, we must read zuquzts, 
not zuguzt: cp. 70. 26 zuguid p, -quis V3; 71. 21 inguis 9; -quit VP; 94. 24 
ingquits A (for znuquzs). 

And who is the subject of the second zzgquzt? Pedo, with the old inter- 
pretation, of course: and Pedo it must be, anyhow. Only, if the clauses with 
the imperfects represent, as the new interpretation assumes, a short dialogue 
between Seneca and Lucilius, then Pedo’s name must have been expressed in the 
inqguit clause. No doubt it was, and now lurks in the last two syllables of the 
obnoxious cvedendo, the first syllable of which is probably the remains of an 
adverb qualifying the verb zzguzt. In view of such passages as 98. 9 ‘egregie 
itaque uidebur mihi Metrodorus dixisse... and 119. 14 ‘egregie itaque 
Horatius negat ...’ I read ‘itaque egregie Pedo.. 

The text restored, it remains only to interpret the comment ‘excedebat 
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hutus diem cena’, and this must be done in the light of § 9, where one of these 
‘lucifugae’ says ‘dies publicus relinquatur: let us have a proprium ac peculiare 
mane of our own, and Ef. 83. 14 ‘Piso used to sleep till midday: hoc ezus erat 
matutinum. This fellow’s day was other folk’s night, and as Pedo’s story left 
him about to begin dinner at daybreak, Lucilius says: ‘Well, then, he didn’t 
manage to get everything into his day: dinner evidently extended beyond 
it, into the day of ordinary mortals.’ ‘Well, no, says Seneca, ‘you see he ate 
so little (i.e. his meal was over before day was fairly begun).’ 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 


NOTE ON PLATO, PHAEZDO 105a. 


moAw de avaimyyoKov’ ov yap xelpov moAAaKts akovely. Ta TevTE THY TOU 
aptiou (sc. idéav) ov dé€era, ovde Ta SeKa THY TOU TeptTTOU—TO CiTAACLOV. TOUTO 
sev OUV Kal aVTO GAAW évayTloy, dpuws SE THY TOU TepiTTOU Ov dé€eTaL. 
ovde On TO HutoAtov ovde TGAAG TA TOLAVTA, TO HuLTU, THY TOU GAoU, Kal TpLTNMOpPLOV 
ad Kal wavTa Ta TolavTa... 

‘Let me refresh your memory; there is no harm in going over what you 
have heard several times. Five will not admit the character of evenness, nor 
will ten—its double—admit that of oddness. Now, ¢hzs latter term is actually 
ztself an opposite of another term, but none the less it will not admit the character 
of oddness; no more indeed will 2 or the other terms of this series—the ‘half’ 
—admit the character of wholeness, nor yet will 4 and all the other terms of that 
series.’ 

The difficulty of this passage lies in the words in spaced type: ‘there is 
no sense in which the number ten can be said to be contrary to anything else’ 
(Archer-Hind ad loc.). Hence Burnet, Archer-Hind, Ferrai and others accept 
Kohler’s insertion of ovx before évavtiov. This insertion is intended to bring 
the present illustration (from ‘5’ and ‘10’) into line with the other examples 
of terms which, though wot themselves contraries, respectively imply one of two 
contrary terms, such as odd and even. 

The objections to this alteration of the text are: (1) that this fresh illustration, 
so interpreted, is superfluous; it adds nothing to those already given at some 
length; (2) cat before a’ro <ovx> évayriov is not wanted and seems against the 
sense required by the emenders; (3) the words to dirAaciov are superfluous 
and irrelevant; (4) adAAw ov évayTioy is unusual Greek for ‘not contrary to any 
other’; ovdevi would be better than ovk. 

I hold that the text is sound. Plato’s fresh illustration from 5 and 10 adds 
a complication not present in his former illustration from 2 and 3, which are 
expressly said not to be ‘contraries’ (104 Cc). The number 5, considered as the 
half of 10, may be called ‘contrary’ to the number 10, considered as the doudle of 
5. (ro durAaciov and +o ijuicv are opposed as ‘contraries’ (évavtia) like ‘great’ 
and ‘small, ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ etc. at Rep. 479B.) 

Now every odd number is the ‘half’ of some even number, but not a ‘double’ 
(ze. a multiple of 2); and opposed to this series of odd numbers (1, 3, 5, 7, etc.) 
we have the series consisting of their ‘doubles’ (2, 6, 10, 14, etc.)—the series 
known to ancient mathematicians as ‘even-uneven’ (aptiomépitrol, OF apTiakis 
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mepitroi). They are defined by Theon of Smyrna (1. ix ed. Dupuis p. 40) as 
of Uo duados Kal TeptTTOU OUTLYVoTOUV pmeTpovmeva. If we take these two series 
of numbers, the odd series are halves which are not doubles, the even series 
are doubles which are not halves (of any other number in either series). The two 
series are thus ‘contrary’ in the same way that even and uneven numbers are 
so. It is possible that ‘the double’ was in older Greek mathematics the 
technical name of this series of aptiowépirro, the remaining even numbers 4, 8, 
12, 16, etc., being classed, as they are by Theon, in other series. 

Thus a pair of numbers, like 5 and 10, which belong to these series, have 
each two characters (even or uneven, half or double) which are contrary; and 
this is the point of the words, ‘Now, this latter (sort of) term (the ‘ double’) is 
itself also opposed to another (sort of) term (the ‘half’).’ Hence a possible 
objector might say that 5 and 10, which are members of these series, do not 
strictly come into the class of terms first defined: zoia ovK é€vavTia Tvl 
OvTa Suws ov déxeTat avTO TO évayTiov 104 E. Although gua a number, Io is zor 
the contrary of any other particular number; gwa ‘double, it zs the contrary 
of its ‘half. Plato wishes to point out that this does not matter.to his argument. 
‘None the less,’ he continues, ‘the double does not admit the character of 
oddness’ (and that is all that matters). 

Plato is probably thinking of multiplication and diviston-—processes that 
have been mentioned as requiring to be accounted for (101C). His account is 
that ‘1 and 1 become 2 because of their coming to partake of 2’ (ri Tis 
dvados petacxecv). It is possible that he is thinking of the series of ‘double’ 
numbers as generated by the process of multiplying by 2, in which case the 
multiplying 2 might be said to ‘import’ the character of doubleness as well as 
the character of evenness. 

The rest of our passage deals with ‘the half’ (vo 7uicv) in a different sense, 
the sense in which it is opposed, not to ‘double, but to ‘whole. The halves which 
cannot be wholes are the halves of uneven numbers, i, 2, & etc. or 3, 14 (To 
nutodtov, the ‘half-whole’), 23 etc. as distinct from salves which can be wholes, 
such as 2, 4, 8 etc. They are opposed presumably to the series of wholes which 
cannot be halved, namely the series of uneven numbers. Taken in this sense 
‘half’ and ‘whole’ are contraries like ‘even’ and ‘uneven. There are, of course, 
other series, such as 4, 2, 4, 8, which exclude the character of wholeness. 

Is the character opposed to wholeness held to be ‘imported, in dvzszon, 
by the divisor? Does the dzvtsor 2 import the character of 4, which appears in 
each of these ‘halves’ 13, 23, 31 etc. (as in the case of the ‘double’ above 
considered, the multiplier 2 imported the character of doubleness)? If these 
fractions are multiplied by 2, 2 imports the character not of doubleness, but 
of wholeness. It is rash, perhaps, to speculate further. 

The upshot of the whole passage is that (1) there are classes of terms— 
‘doubles’ and ‘halves’—which appear not to satisfy strictly the definition above 
given of ‘terms which are xot themselves opposites, but do not admit opposites,’ 
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These terms now considered are ‘opposites’ of other terms, but they a/so have 
the characteristic of implying and excluding other opposites, such as even and 
uneven. (2) There are also classes of terms—‘ halves’ (thirds etc.) and ‘wholes’ 
—in the case of which a number 2 (3 etc.) as multiplier imports the character 
of wholeness, and as divisor imports that of Zadfness (thirdness etc.). 

I am inclined to think that this passage was inserted by the author (if 
by him at all) as an afterthought. Not only is it obscure, but it does not 
fit on to the preceding context. The previous sentence ends with the words 
QUTO TO émidépov THv Tov émihepomevov éevavTLOTHTa pnoerote déEacOat. 
When the writer continues with ta wévre tyv Tov aptiov ov dé€erat, he does 
not notice that we should naturally supply from the previous sentence (tyyv Tov 
aptiov) évavTLoTyTa, Not (Ty Tov aptiov) (déayv which alone makes sense. 
The position of to dizAactov, in apposition to ra déxa, is also oddly careless. 
It is just the sort of addition which a modern author might make in a foot- 
note, when some more complicated instance, which interested him but was not 
very relevant, occurred to his mind. 


F, M. CORNFORD. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE WORD ypvooyoevy IN THE REPUBLIC 
OF PLATO 


THE passage containing this verb is in Resp. v. 450B: xpvcoyorjcovTas 
oleL Tovcde viv evOade apix@a, adr’ ov Adywv akoveouévous; The situation is 
dramatic. Socrates, to his own mind, has just finished a discussion of the 
one part of his ideal state, and is intending to go on to the other. Polemarchus, 
however, seizes him by the cloak and at the same time whispers to Adeimantus. 
Then Adeimantus tells Socrates that they will hold him by force, until he 
explains further some words of his that have aroused their interest, and finally 
Thrasymachus adds that they are unanimous in this decision. Socrates replies 
that they know not what a swarm of explanations they are stirring up. ‘Seeing 
this swarm,’ says he, ‘I let it pass, that it might not bother us greatly.’ Then 
Thrasymachus replies: ‘But do you think these persons have come here for 
gold-hunting (xpvaoyoycovtas), and not to hear explanations?’ 

Plato, Xenophon and Aristophanes each use the word but once, and it 
is rare elsewhere. This fact has therefore given rise to more explanations 
of the meaning of the term ‘gold-hunting’ than would have been necessary 
had the word been in common use. Its meaning in Plato is evidently figurative. 
There is no real gold in sight. 

The lexicographers, Suidas and Harpocration, under the word, ypvaoyoeior, 
quote from a speech of Dinarchus as follows: waAw rap’ Aloxivyy amoorticas 
Tapa TovTw OyAov OTL X pur ox oety éuavOavev, GAN’ ov TO 7 POKELLeVOV aura 
mpattew » warxew. Both then add that this proverbial expression (aapotpia) 
is.used by Plato. Besides this, they both tell the same story as regards the 
origin of it—-The Athenians once upon a time went out to attack some 
warlike ants that guarded gold-dust on Hymettus. As they returned from a 
bootless expedition, they laughingly said to one another: Xv de gov ypucoyoycew ; 
Srep dnAdol, ov de wou Wixyua modv cuddéEas Kat xpvsoxoncas mAouTicew ;—The 
meaning of the word ypuvooyoety in this latter passage is evidently ‘to be rich 
by gathering gold’ in a literal sense. This can, however, not be its use 
in Plato. 

Modern commentators have taken various paths in arriving at its meaning. 
Some idea of the variety of interpretations may be gained from the following 
phrases: ‘to be greatly disappointed, ‘on a fool’s errand, ‘to find the 
philosopher’s stone, ‘to find an Eldorado, ‘to idle away their time, ‘to do 
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anything rather than the matter in hand’; or by more direct transfer of the 
word: ‘to find gold,’ ‘to refine gold, ‘to dig gold” ‘on a gold-hunting errand.’ 

It might be thought that, in using such a peculiar word, Plato had some 
special purpose which could be discovered by a careful reading of the context. 
Some pages in front of 4508 Socrates, following a hint derived from the 
mythological Golden Age (Resp. 547A, Hes. Os. e¢ Dies 108), has been 
discovering gold in the character of his citizens. ‘Searching for this gold, 
he declares, ‘will be our chief duty in selecting a ruler for the city,—vov aet 
év TE Tact Kal veavioKols Kat ev avdpact BacavCopevov Kal aK PAT OV éxBaivovra 
KaTaTTATéovV apxXovTa THS moAews (413E). This metaphor, by which noble 
character is regarded as containing gold, is touched upon elsewhere in the 
Republic at 415 A-C, 416 E, 468E, 5034, 5378, 547A. The frequency of 
its occurrence shows easily the importance of this notion in the eyes of Plato. 
Aristotle mentions 0 rapa tov Qcot ypuvods as one of the characteristic features 
of the Republic (Pol. ii. 5, 12644H12). 

It might also be thought that Thrasymachus would be especially impressed 
with this. Where he first takes part in the dialogue (336 E) Socrates describes 
their hunt for the definition of justice as a search for a gold coin. But this 
figure, by which gold is found in the soul of the just man, has been last 
touched upon at 416£, some thirty-five pages before the present remark of 
Thrasymachus. This would seem to make it too remote for him to allude 
to it. His quick, impulsive nature usually takes fire at once. If he is true 
to his character as portrayed in the first book of the Republic, he could not 
wait so long before making a reply. 

Although he is a man of forcible expressions, he is not now in a mood 
to sneer at Socrates. Translators are in error when they make him here 
take a ferocious or scornful attitude. Regarded as a wild beast (@npiov) at 
3368, his manner had become quite cooled at 354A (apaos éyévov). This 
mollified attitude as regards Socrates is mentioned again at 358.8, before the 
present passage and at 498C after it. Consequently this frame of mind may 
be considered as permanent for Thrasymachus throughout this part of the 
dialogue where the gold-hunting is spoken of. Aristophanes uses the verb 
xpucoxoeiv (Plut, 164) of a maker of jewelry. This sense of the word would 
naturally lead to a figurative meaning of ‘work at trifles’ or ‘work for mere 
show. Neither of these as we have seen would suit the context in Plato 
or the mood of Thrasymachus. When the word is used by Xenophon 
(Oec. 18, 19) it means the art of testing money to find whether it is counterfeit 
or not. This meaning has the advantage of coming from a contemporary 
author. Besides this in Resp. 413 E Socrates had emphasized the need of 
thus testing in a figurative sense the quality of the gold in the souls of his 
rulers (BacaviCovras zodv waddov i} xpuvoov ev up). But a figurative meaning 
of this sort carries with it the same objection that was urged before; namely, 
that it is too far away for Thrasymachus to seize upon it. Moreover, ‘testing’ 
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forms no proper contrast to the phrase, ‘hearing explanations, that follows 
it in 450B. 

The lexicographers often have some underlying truth in a statement 
which, from being wrongly placed, or in part omitted, has become scarcely 
intelligible. Perhaps their story about the ants may give some clew to the 
right meaning, though as it stands it has little point. 

Chief among ant stories of antiquity is that told by Herodotus (iii, 102). 
These ants dwelt about the sources of the Indus and guarded gold-dust in 
a desert valley. They were of a size between a shepherd-dog and a fox, 
but like Greek ants in appearance and in subterranean habits. The adventurer 
in search of gold-dust entered their district in the hottest part of the day with 
three camels. He filled his saddle-bags quickly with the precious sand, mounted 
his swiftest camel, and fled. The ants pursued and, as they gained on him, 
he cast loose first one camel and then another. While the ants paused to 
devour these camels, he made good his escape on the third. The same story 
is told by Strabo (after Megasthenes) with little variation. In his story, 
instead of live camels, pieces of meat were used to delay the ants. Strabo 
adds that Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, had seen the spotted skins of these 
animals brought into the Macedonian camp. The same story of these Indian ants 
is also referred to by Pliny, A.W. xi. 31 (36); Arrian, md. 15; Dio Chrys. ; 
Or. 35, p. 436; Pomp. Mela, iii. 62 and Aelian, A.A. iii. 4 with unimportant 
changes. This story must have been widely known to account for its frequent 
repetition. It differs from the account of the lexicographers by describing so 
carefully the rapid retreat of the gold-seekers. 

If now this feature of the story is applied to the words of Thrasymachus, 
it will be seen to fit the circumstances very closely. Socrates wishes to pass 
along to another subject, to avoid a ‘swarm’ as he says; but Thrasymachus 
replies: ‘do you think these persons have come here, “ke gold-hunters, for the 


purpose of leaving in haste?’ 
GEORGE B. HUSSEY. 
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AD EPICTETVM: 


Diss. I 1 16 —xai wapaxirropev cuvexas, Tis aveuos mvet; ‘ Bopéas’. 

Praestare uidetur x. 7. cuvexas ‘Tis aveuos vet; Bopeas’. Habet hoc Epictetus 
ut aliquem loquentem inducat neque id uerbo aliquo dicendi praemisso significet ; 
exempli gratia eos tantum locos citabo ubi non recte interpunxit Schenkl: 
I 25 4 Oa oa THpet ex ravTos TpoTOU—. Tis odv adedrcoOa SvvaTai cov TavTa; 
Tis KwAvoe (-car Sc) xpyoAa av’rois GAXAos et py aU; au de Tas; Stay <rept 
add. s> ra py cavtTov arovdacys, Ta cavTOU amdAeras<’> (corrige in transitu 
atoNecas), 1 22 17 Avrn éori Gyros Tov pirdocodovvTos TH dvTL Kat wdivovToS 
viv eyw ovx Ope Ti éott TO ayabov Kat TO Kakov’ ov patvoua;<’>, III 11 1 
Hioi ties ws ek vouou dciateraypéva KoAacets Tois ameOovor ty Oeia Stouyjoer 
<ds dv aGAXo Te Hynon ayaQov—dvaTuxeiTWX<’>, IV 6 33 éyxarel[.] ‘ri yap Kreé. 
Delenda est igitur adnotatio critica ad II 20 5 of "Akadnuatkovs avrovs NéyorTes ; 
‘® avOpwroa xré’. Plura uide Class. Rev. xx 1 p. 17 (ad II 1 25). 

I 37 of wAciovs 8 yuov dAwmeKes Kat we (Goa S, corrige ba’) év Epos aTuX?- 
para. Tl yap éotw GAAo Aoidopos Kai KaxojOns avOpwros 4 aAwarnE 4% TL GAO 
GaTUXETTEpov Kal Ta7evdTepov; Supple % <el>ze aAdo, cf. Fragm. x p. 410 18 
7) € Te TOUTwY xeipov. Idem coniecerat editor, sed non repetiuit in ed. min. 


1412 dy de Tpéuwv cat revOav Gytys amepirTwros eivat, dpa THs TPOKOTTELS ; 
Corrige dpa ras mpoxo7res.=uide qualis sit ille profectus (cf. g et 10). Idem. 
mendum correxit Sc II 9 3. 


1427 Trav éxros atpoaperwv ovdev éott Tpos nuas.—exros seclusit Schweigh. 
malim tamen tov éxros Kal ampoatperwy (uel potius Kampoapérwv) ut III 24 56 
Ta €kTOS Kal ampoaipera, IV 4 3, 7 IO. 


I 7 6 ovkouv cai To Bovrouéevwm ev xpyoer vouicuatos py Ovamimrew apKet 
ToUTO akoucal, dia Ti Tas Mev SoKimous Spaxuas Twapadéxy, Tas 6 adoKious aro- 
doxiates; (-déxov et -doxiuage corr. S a pr. m.). Corrigo —rovro akovoae drt? 
‘ras pev OoKkiwous Spaxuas mapadéxov, Tas 6 adokiwovs amodoximage’; cf. 9 Ti 
mapayyédreTar év Aoyw; <>TO aKoAovOor Tois SoOeiow V0 gov Kadws mapadéexou, 
ubi uirgulas addidi: uide quae supra ad I 1 16 adnotauimus. 

1Cf, Classical Review xx 1 et 2 (1906). (=quod) pro 4:4 ri substituit ; non dubitaui id scribere 


2 G1 ri S, dudre s 3 sic dud7e pro did Ti ante Gesnerum quod sermonis Epictetei proprium est. 
egebatur Fragm. xix, qui idem Fragm. xi did7e 
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I 7 8 ov adnOots Kat Tov Wevdots Kat Tov adyrov; ‘revdous (quod est in 
S a prima manu) defendi potest’ in praefatione monet editor: immo defendi 
debet, in huius enim uocabuli accentu mirum quantum peccauerunt librarii; nisi 
si quis persuadere sibi possit, ubi falsum uero (7@ ddnOez) opponitur, pro 
lubidine uel rov Yevdots, TH Yevdei, ta wWevdy similia, uel rod wWevdous, To 
Wedel, Ta Wevudn dixisse Epictetum, cum semper et ubique in casibus nominatiuo 
et accusatiuo ro wWevdos, non ro wYevdes inueniatur. Cf. Plut. Lysand. 7 To 
Grnbes ov dice Tov Wevdous Kpeirrov iyouvuevos, Bekkeri ind. ad Sext. Emp. 
s.u. Weudos.* 


I 7 Il Kat avrov T amodci~av Exacta arodekwovTa Kal Toig aTodEKYUOUGL 
mapaxoAovOncev. Coniecturam suam azodexwoyvra in praefatione reuocans 
dzoddvra frestituit editor uultque audiri ‘Adyov’, nullo tamen exemplo probans 
amodiovat dici posse pro aod:dova Adyov ; nolo enim suspicari ex antecedentibus 
‘Tov meAAovTa ev AOYH GuVeTas avacTpadycecOa’, Ubi prorsus diuerso significatu 
Aoyos positum est, huc eum trahere uelle. De loci interpretatione sic equidem 
sentio: amodeifew sine obiecto esse positum ut III 26 16 (adda ov mederas arro- 
deve SvvacOat), exacTa amoduevra”® autem significare ‘ékacra opifovra, singula 
finientem’, cf. Arist. £tz. IV 2 wept de ris eddatpovias, Tis éoriv, daudisByrovct 
Kal OUX Omolws of woAAOL Tois codpois amodioacw, Sext. Emp. IIpos ducuxovs 
B’ 50 (p. 486 10 Bekk.) for Tolvwy opifomevoe Tay Kivyoiv act ‘Kivysis éott 
peTdBacis amo Tdmou eis TOTov’. Wpos ovs AéyeTar OTL THY pev evOKyVY KWyoW 
anrésocav—, Tiv Se KuKAopopytikny wapéAtvov, eundem IIpos Aoycovs B’ 454 
(p. 385 32) ovx dy ovtws av’To amedidocay, cf. apud eundem aoddocis (Ipods 
pitopas i p. 674 22, IIpos nOixkous 30 p. 551 29, Ilvpp. vrorum. 242 p. 178 7), 
ducamaddoros (IIpos Aoy. a’ 241 p. 243 22), Clemens Alex. Strom. II 4 16 
Tpornpr 6é arodidwow, Gell. V.A. IT 8 7 ‘synlogismum cum suis numeris omnibus 
et cum suis finibus dicere.’ 


I9 16 éue & ev THde Aeyew— 

Coniecturis abstinendum est: éy r@de enim=éy Tede To Tow (=Supra 10 
évrav0a, quo respicitur), cf. Sext. Emp. Ilupp. trorur. a’ 123 p. 29 6 Bekk. 
kara Thvde THY Oéow 9 KaTa Tobe TO StacTnua % év THde (Ubi Bekker coniecit éy 
rode TH TOT), quae respiciunt 121 p. 28 20 rdvra Ta patvdpeva & Tin Oewpeirat 
Kat amo Tivos ciacTnuatos 7° Kata Twa Oéow, haec autem 118 p. 28 1 Ileumros 
ésti Adyos 6 Tapa Tas Boers Kat Ta diacTHwaTa Kat Tovs To7ous, Epict. III 24 
102 ov fyT/}cw GAXo (sic Reiske pro a@Adov) 7 év @ etut, III 24 31 ovx olov 7 
elvar wavras é€v T@ avTw, unde recte M. Casaubonus apud M. Antonin. VI 30 
suppleuit pévev ev To <avTo>=I1 16 (de eodem Antonino patre) ro roots Tots 


a > , 
avTois evolaT plTTTLKoV. 


1Jtaque corrigo I 7 57a Weddn, 128 2 rots 5é Weddeor se habet VIII 7 & pév gdavraclas pire Wevdei (sc. 
(cf. 4 7@ Wevder), III 7 15 re Wevder cvyxarabécba  gavracla) pyre ddprw ovyKarariOeuevy. 
(=IV 102 ovyxatrabGpar re Wevder) et 22 42 ovy- 2Sic legendum cum Uptoni codice; idem in S 
xarabécOa TH Wevder. Corrigatur etiam M. Antonin. fuerit ante rasuram. 
IX i dtaxplvew 7rd Wevdn dd r&v ddyOGv, at recte 3xal V, praestare uidetur 7—7. 
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A a Q iy ~ 

T1117 To ¢iAccropyov Soxet cor kata pvow 7 eivar Kat Kadov; —IIés yap 

ov; —Ti dé; TO mev hirocropyov Kata piow T értiv <Kai Kadov>, TO 6 evAOYLTTOV 
ov kadov; Recte to & evAoyiorov ovxladov]; Upton, dummodo ov; [kaXov]. 


I 124 Ilodv zporepov odv avayKaioy éott wept ExacTov ToUTwY émecKépOau, 
TOTEPA VYyLws 7 OVX Vylws Neyouevov éaTiV. et yap un etot Deol, Tas eat TédOS 
érecOar Ocois; Lege <ro> érecOa Oeois; cf. locum quem e Stobaeo citauit editor 
(Ecl. 1 140) etrep odv vytas AéyeTa TéXos elvar TO EwecOa Dew, avaryKaiov Tept 
éxarrouv TovTwy éreckepOa, Epict. I 20 15 (ro Zijvwvos) Ste TéAOS eoTl TO ererOat 
Ocois, I 30 4 ‘rédos Oe TL;’ ‘TO cot axoAovOeiy’,t M. Antonin. II 16 fin. 


I 14 15 wueio de [Tde] TocovTwy Kal TyAKOUTwWY HELWMEeVvOL OUK OMOTETE 77 
3 4 b s A . A , 9 , a 4 9 c 4 ? 5 4 
OMOTAVTES OUK eupmevelTe; Kal Ti OMoceTE; un arreOnce undeTOTE pnd eyKadecreLY 
4 iz , “A €. 8.9 , 4 > S , ry] a 
pnoe meurec Oat Tin TeV UT éxeivov dedoméevwY, nO AKoVTES TOLnCEW TL TeicecOau 
Tov avayKaiwv. Alterum de seclusi, pro dedoueévwy scribo didomévwy coll. II 13 8 


ovk oidev OTt OeAee TA wy Siddmeva Kat ov OéXet TA avayKaia. 


I 166 wy 6d meio adéevres eri TovTos evyapioTeiy, OTL Nn Kal avTaY THY 
lonv emimercay émiueNovueOa, ep avtois éyxadouuev TO Oew.—éed avrois S i.e. 
ém avtois cf. Schenkl ed. min. p. ix (ad II 19 4 xa@ diay) et quae adnotauimus 
Class. Rev. ad I 28 22. 


I 16 17 wéyas 6 Oeds, OTe Huiv mapécxev Opyava Tatra Ov ay THY yi 


épyacoue0a. Corrige roiaira. 


T1182 <re ro waeiv Ott KaOjKov Kat Tov dpéyerOai TwWos> apposite suppleuit 
Schweigh., debuit tamen xaOjxer, sequitur enim ro waGeiv Ort éuot cumdépet. 


I 20 Il yacKovres kat Kabevdovres Tacay pavtaciay TapaTpocdexoueOa. 

Monstrum, non dza€ elpynuéevoy est To wapatpocdéxecOa paytraciay, siquidem 
ut praua g¢ayracia admitti potest, ita gavracia praue nullo modo, Conflatum 
est e synonymis zapa- et rpocdéxecOar: I 17 22 rapadéEacOa TO Weidos=7 14 
apoas. TO Yevdos, 26 I TO axdAovOoy tH Vro0éca mwapadéxerPar=7 17 TO ako- 
Novdov avrois mpocdéxecOa: et 24 Ta 3 axoAovOa mpocdexréov. Utrum igitur 
scribamus, wacav $. mapadexoueOa an tpocdexoucOa? Illud tutius uidetur si 
conferimus III 12 15 ws ydp 6 Lwxpdrns érevyev ‘ aveEéTarTov Biov un hv’, ovTws 


4 , 
aveléTacTov paytaciavy wy mapadéexer Oau. 


oO A , , 7 bd A a  m& V3 , , 
12017 dy ovv éXOwv 'Emikoupos etry, oTe ev capkt det civae TO ayaboy, mau 
~ f % / , > ae A N 
makpov yiverat Kal avayKn aKovoat Ti TO mWpoyyoumevov eat ep Huav, Ti TO 
e \ A 9 “ (4 ‘ Nl 9 A 9 > N > PY ~ , 
VTOCTATIKOY KaL OVTLMOES. OTL TO KOXALOU aYQaUOV OUK E€ElKOS EéElvat <ev> TH KeAupet, 
‘ & n~ 2 , ee Ge , role f , y ’ r i (ae 
TO obv Tou avOpwrou eikds; TU 0 avTOs TL KUpwrepov exes, Hmikoupe; Ti ext 
Rs , / cn 
év gol TO BovAcevomevov, TO ETITKETTOMEVOY EKATTA KTE. ; 
Alterum 67:—‘quoniam’ uertit Schweigh—quid sibi uelit nescio. Itaque 


1In uerbis quae subsequuntur ‘ ratra Kal viv héyes 3? ravra& pro radra plus non tribuit editor quam ut in 
Sratra kal viv Néyw’ Schweighaeuseri coniecturae apparatum criticum eam reciperet. 
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interpungo (ut pendeat a uerbo dkxovoat) Ti TO vrooTaTiKOY Kal ovai@des, OTL TO 
KoxAlov ayaOov ovK eikos eivar ev TH KeAVHEL TO OdV TOU avOpwrov etkos; Cetera 
non dubito quin recte legerit Upton ou & avros te xupwwrepov éxes, “Emixoupe’ 


1237 aA’ os uy eldas TalTa ToAua Aéyew Ott ‘un avapwucOa TéKva’. 


Aptissime ws uy pro o uy Supposuit editor (II 9 21 we eidores), potest tamen 
Arrianus scripsisse duws etdws (III 11 2 Kat duws ovTws mikpas KoAafomevot a7o- 
oTHval ov dvvapueba). 


I 28 1 Causam adsentiendi esse, quod z¢a esse nobis uidetur, inde probatur 
quod, ubi ox z¢ta esse nobis uidetur, fieri non potest ut adsentiamur: Ti éorw 
yy A ’ ’ \ t er 4 as > , 
aiTlov Tov ovyKkataTiecOai Tin; TO PaiverOar OTL vVrapxe. TH OV Hatvomev@ 
OTL ovX UrapxXe cuvyKkaTaTibes Oar ovx oldv Te. Cum autem quod probandi causa 
adsumitur per ody (=igitur) introduci non possit, utique restituendum est -youv. 
Exempli gratia adfero I 2 2 To 0 amayéacOa ovx éotw adopytov’ OTayv your 
mwaQy Tis OTL evAOYOY, aTeAOwy amnyEato, III 13 2. 


> a a \ a Cae Ba 
1286 ov dvvara odv Tis doKxeity wev OTL cuudepe avTW, My aipeiaBa 6 avTO; 
9 , ~ 
ou dvvaTal. Tas 4 A&youTa 


kat wavOavw mev oia Spay pméAAW Kaka, 

Ounos de Kpeiaowy Tay éuov BovAcuLaToy 5 
STL avTO ToUTO, TO OuNw xapicacBa Kat Tiynwpjcacba Tov avdpa, cUUpopweTeEpov 
yyerTal TOU Toca TA TEKVa; ‘val, GAN e€yTaTHTAL’. 

Vidit Elter post réxva interrogandi signo sublato punctum esse ponendum: 
idem autem dum etiam post BovAevparwy tollit, proque ras 7 Aéyoura scribit dr7ep 
uel ws 4 A€éyouvoa, Epicteto scilicet haec tribuens, uereor ut uerum tetigerit. Nam 
sicuti uerba ‘vai, GAN’ é€nmrarnra’ ficti alicuius interlocutoris sunt, sicuti illa 
“Sov duvarat odv tis Soxeiy pev OTL cuudepe avTo, uy atpeicOa 0 avTo;<’> (ubi 
iniuria ov deleuit Schweigh., Epicteto haec tribuens: cf. infra 11 “Da@ore kat Ta 
ovTW peyada Kal dea Epya TavTny exer THY Apxyv, TO Patvomevoy ;C> TavTyy ovd 
GAAny), ita et haec “>aa@s 4 Aéyovra—Povrevmatwv ;<>, quod quo minus lucide 
appareret librarii culpa accidit qui omisit quod in obiectione simul et admir- 
atione poni solet, facile autem post duvara: periit: <‘xkal> was 4 Aéyouoa KTE.;<> 
Praeterea necessario corrigendum est av’ro rovTo, TO Ouuw (uel To Te Ovum) 
xapicac bat. 


I 29 46 ‘as ody avaBaives vov;’ (uirgulas addidit Schenkl praef. ed. min.) 
ws paptus urd Tov Oeod KexAnuevos. Quae sequuntur ita diuidenda esse 
uidentur: ‘épxou ov Kal papTupyooy pot’ cv yap aétos ef mpoaxOjva paptus U7’ 
€mou' Mn TL TOV EKTOS THS Tpoatpéecews ayabov ect 7 Kakov; my Twa BrAaTTO; 

, b] 5] a \ 3 / 4 , A e , aA ae >] oe , ig 
an TL ew GadAAwW THY wpEeAELay ETOLNTAa THY EKaTTOU 77 ET AVTW; TLVAa MapTUpLaV 
didws To Oem; (num haec dices!:) “éy detvois eiut, Kvpte, Kat dvaTUX@, OUdEIS [LOU 
’ , 207 ’ 207 r t a 5318 a 
ETIOTPEPETAL, OVdELS MOL Aidwaw oudEV, TavTes Weyoucw, KakoAoyovow }; Tav’Ta 


1Cf, quae ad I 1 16 adnotauimus. 
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rr a \ , \ ~ th , 4 een , 

pedAels mapTupEely Kal KaTaLoXUVEW THY KAHTW iv KeKAnKeV, OTL GE ETIUNTEY TAVTHY 
A A .' cA al 

THY TYLNVY Kal ALov nyncaTO Tpololayayeiv els wapTUpiay TyALKaUTH ;’ 


A 
I 30 2 ‘dvynv kai pvdaxny cat decua cat Oavaroyv Kai ddokiay Ti e@deyes 
> oN La ty. >] \ lad > 
ev Th TXOAV; ‘eyw adiadhopa. ‘viv odv Tia avTa Aéyes; Lege ti<v’> ereyes. 


4 > \ \ 

I] 1 14 “Eda ody wpos wev tov Oavarov to Oapaos éarpapOa, pos de Tov 

, A r A ~\ eon \ yl iss , \ \ \ ’ \ 

poBov tov Oavarov tyy evrAaBeav’ viv dé TO évaytiov wpos mev Tov Bavaro THY 

, » \ | N ¥ “a , \ 2 , ‘ N 9 \ A ‘ 

guynv, mpos d€ TO Tepi avTov ddypa THY aveTioTpEeiay Kal TO adetdes Kat TO 

, ° i 

adiapopntixov. Pro adedes temptaui aueres, coll. I] 6 2 uy zor odv, Stay etry 

Tis uuiv adtaghopety Kat TavTa, auereis yivecOe. 


Il 1 36 unde pwmy tis akovoy cov Tept avTw@y ToTE Myo, av érawecy TIS ew 
ee ea; , \ N > S907 ? 
avTois, avexou, do€ov de mndets efvar Kat etdévar pnder. 
Ne obiecto careat uerbum ézaety, scribo dy érawy oe tis, confer locum 
parallelum Exch. 48 2 ovdev wept éavtTov éyet, ws GvTOS TIVOS 7 eidOTOS TI'—KaY 


9 \ ’ ~ “ A  ) lat 4 N 3 e ~ 
TLS AUTOV ET ALY), kaTayeAa TOU ET ALVOUVYTOS AUTOS TAP EQUTW. 


Il 65 dov twos xpeta TpiBis, un Gyre TO amo THs xXpelas! Teprywomevor, 
GAN ékeivov pev Tapaxwper Tois TepLTETPLLMEVOLS, TOL O apKeiTwW TO evoTabeir. 

Verbum zepitpiBecOac nusquam, si fides habenda est lexicis, usurpatur 
Tpo7ikes, significatus autem qui est in substantiuo quod est zepitpyuma, ab loci 
indole alienus est. Suspicor trois wept <ravta> Terpmspévors, cf. II 16 18 zepi 
Tas vAas TeTpiupeba. 


Il 7 12 viv de Tpéuovtes TO opriOaptov KpaTovpey Kai Tov TOcov émiuKadovpevot 
deoueOa avrov' ‘kupte, eAenoov’ éwitpevrov mor e€eAOew’. avdpamrodov, GAO ‘yap Tt 
Ag a) . » ee a x A \ a n Pe aed TRY, See 92,5 ‘ 

éAeis 7 TO Guewov; GAAO vd TL Gpevov 4 TO TH Dew SoKOvY; Ti TO GaOY ET Col 
diapOeipes Tov KpiTHY, Taparyers TOV aiuPovAov ; 

Corrigamus censeo tov dpviOapiov kparovper (cf. 4 Ti ody ert xpelay exw Tov 
omrAayxvev 4 Tov oiwvev;) ie. ‘auiculam mordicus tenemus’, cf. I 23 2 wadw 

X > , bf] , t -~ @ b] me ES , Ia A ES A 
yap exetvov (Emixovpov) Niay Kpartel, Ott ov def atecTagpévoy ovdev TIS TOU aya0od 
ovcias ovte Oavuate ovr’ amodéxecOar’ Kal Kad@s avrov kparei. In uerbis roy 
Oedv émixaXovuevor nihil est quod dubitationem moueat: deus, cui humiliter 
supplicatur ‘émirpeyrov mor e€eAOeiv’, idem est ille qui post 6 xpitys, 6 cvuBovdos, 
quem sic precando corrumpimus, seducimus. 


II 811 cv dé rponyouvpevoy ef, cv amdoTacua ef Tov Oeov' exes TL ev TeavTH 
Mépos ekelvyov. Ti ovY ayvoEls TOU THY EvYéEvELaY ; 

Pro evyéveay, quod uulgo legitur, ex S ovyyeveay restituit Schenkl; 
uulgatam propter adiectum cov praetulerim. 


II 9 Lemma: "Or: ov duvayevor THv avOpwrov érayyeNlay TAnpaca THy [Tov] 
girocogpov tpocAauBavomer, 
Tov ex auctoritate cod. S deleuit editor (praef. ed. min.), bis—rov dvOpe70v— 


1dmrd Tijs TpLBAs Reiske, dm’ adrijs [xpelas] Elter. 
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tov di\ocogou—exhibent apographa, uti compluribus locis ab editore contempta?; 
uide capitis finem 22 otrws ovde THY TOU avOpwrou érayyeNlay TANpoTaL duVapevot 
rpotvAauBavouey THY TOU pirocOdou. 


Il9 18 GAdo yap éotw ws els Tapmetov aTo0écOa ApTous Kal oivoy, GAO éoTi 
gaye. Dele as. 


II 10 16 Kat éxeiva mev ovr’ exe <Kadov éotiv> ovT amoANVeW aicypov éorTt, 
~ \ \ Sr Sep. 4 b] / \ 9 / ? 4 9 4 A ] , 
TavTa O€ Kal pn exe Kal amroANvEW Kal AloXpOV éeaTL Kal ETOVEOLETOY Kal ATUXHMA. 
Propter ultimam uocem atvynua suppleuerim potius—quod cur exciderit causa 
non latet—olr’ ¢xew <evTvxnm’> KTE. 


IT 115 


, , 5) 
OLKQLOS EOTL. 


“~ >) , , 9 4 . 9 , 9 , a 5) 4 , 9 
KAAS ETrOingTeV, SeOVTWS, OU DEOVTWS' HTUXNTEV, EUTVXNTEV’ GOLKOS ETTH, 
~ ~ > A 4 
Suppleo xadas éoincey, <aicxpas émoincer,> coll. 7 ovK oida éyw TO 
4 
KaAOV Kal TO alcyxpov; 


II 11 12 6 dé pawomevos GAAa TWA ToLet y Ta OoKOvYTA Of KaAG; KaKELVH ODV 
apkel TOUTO TO KpiTiptov ;—OvK apKel— ENO ody eri Te dvwTépw Tov doKeiv. Tt 
Touro eat; "Id apyyn pirocodias atcOyois waxns THS TpOos aAXAjAOUS Tov avOpwToV 
kat Gjryow Tov wap 0 yiweTat 4 MaXN KTE. 

In uerbis doxovvra of(!) cada a recentiore manu « uel of in rasura esse 
scriptum monet editor in praef.ed. min. Restitue @\Aa Twa role 4 TA doKoUYTa }. 
—Ov« drA\a.—Kaeivy otv apxel TovTO TO KpiTipiov;—OvK apKeti.— 

Pro «id apxn piAocodias aicOnow «re ("IS Schweighaeusero debetur) scribe 
ti 0 apxn dtrocodgias; aicOnows xré. Sequitur 14 rovr éorw apxyn pirocodias. 
Repetit et exponit Epictetus quod initio capitis breuiuscule posuit "Apyy ¢iA0o- 
codpias Tapa ye Tols ws det Kat Kata Ovpav awrouévols avThs suvalcOnows THs avToU® 


(i 8 10 e@=715 


’ ’ A; 2 ’ ‘ . 9 A 
ao Qeveias Kal aouvamlas TEPpl TA AVAYVKALA. 


I] 13 17 wos m amodéEeral, Tas ov axovce; Restituatur forma media 
axovoerat, item 21 I akovoy pro akovces, cf. 24 10 et 16 axovodmevos, III 23 35 
OLKOUG0 [LEVOUS. 


I] 175 700 é€arara@v tovs roAXovs TOUT éoTw, dep Kat Oedmoutov Tov 
pyropa, dwov Kat UWAarwu éyxadel ért to BovAecOa exacra opiferPa.—drou Kal 
Ocovrou7rov, quod a prima manu est in S, effecit ut et d7ov cat IIAarwu scriberetur 
pro ézov TAdrwu, quod restituendum est. 


SERN EZ be 

\ ’ noe na ? ? aq 19 aL! \ ’ a ’ ’ XN t 

Ota TL dvopoeis; voy ov hevyets Ta avayKaia; dla Ti ovV TEpiTimTEls TW, dla TL 
duatuxets ;—<dra> addidi. 

1Vnum exemplum pro pluribus sit II 6 20 ‘T7 


kepady kuwduvetw éml Katcapos.’ éyw & od xiwdvvertw, 
8s ofk® ev Nuxomdder, drrov cewcuol Tocodra; od & 


vov ov Oérets TA OwaTa Kal Ta ToL dvvaTa; <La> TL OV EuTrOdCy 


dierten Prapositionen vor dem Reflexiv aspirirt, dass 
er nicht, wie z.B. neutestamentliche Schriftsteller die 
personlichen Fiirworter der 1. und 2. Person reflexiv 


avros Srav duamdéns Tov ’Adplay, ri Kwduvevers 3 od TH 
kepady ; apographa tive kw duvevers ; 

21. abrod? ‘die Thatsache dass Epictet die langeren 
Formen éavr- oft gebraucht, durchgehend die eli- 


gebraucht, beweist, dass er das Reflexiv der 3. Person 
unterschieden hat’. P. Wendland, Berliner Philol. 
Wochenschr. 18 Jahrg. (1898) N. 44 p. 1347. 
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I] 17 26 kai Ti @rt Eyes weTadeicOa; olay radelav, avOpwre; STL ovA- 
A . ° ° 
Aoyismous érpakas, werarimrovras; Corrigatur éwAefas, uide ind. s. uu. wAékew 
et avaAver. 


I] 21 13 Auditorum tacitae uariaeque cogitationes distinguendae erant: 

‘ri Neyouow ot éxet avOpwrot epi euov; vi olovTal Me TPOKOTTELY Kal A€éyoucLY 
¢ a Ul x) 3 - A 

OTL &eu exelvos mavtTa eldws. HOedov wows wore TavTa pabwy éemaveAOeiv, adr\a 
A , fs 3 Vike 90.6 20. , ? woes , A , \ 
moXXou movou xpeia’ Kai ‘ovdels ovdev wéeume Kat ‘ev NixorwoAa campos Aover Ta 
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0 mev OéXe Tote. (3) Tara de Wuxn AoyiKn Puce diaBEBrAnTa TeOSs MaxnY Kat 
pexpt wev av wy TapaxoAovOy TovT@, OTL év waxy eaTiv, OVdey KwAVETAL TA MaAXOMEVA 
mov’ apakoAovOycavTa dé ToAAN avayKn arooThva Tis Maxns Kat puyeiy odTws 
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Pro cvapaxoAovOjcavra in ed. Basil. zapaxoAovOycacay legitur, quod, si libri 
MSS. exhiberent, libenter recepisset Schweigh., quem miror simul anacoluthiam 
statuisse et tamen recte interpunxisse (3) diaBeBAnTa mpos maynv’ Kal KTE., QUO 
tollitur anacoluthia, sicut miror Schenkelium in ed. min. rursus deleuisse <vis> 
quod ante muy zapaxoAov0y inseruerat, illius tamen interpunctionem non adser- 
uasse: recte enim, dummodo hance adserues, abest tig; nam (3) dsaGeBAnrat zpos 
paxyv praedicatum est subiecti quod est raca oyun Wuxy, cetera autem, muy 
mapaxoAov0y et mapaxoAovOjocavra, non ad Wuyy Aoyuy referenda sunt, sed ad 
6 amapravwy (1)—furis exemplum (2) in parenthesi accipiatur—, sicuti in 
sequentibus 6 duapravwy est qui 7@ aicBavouéevw Ott TO Weidos Wevdds éott con- 
fertur: ut hic, sic ille simulac ‘pugnam’ uidet absistit. Et aptissime haec in 
uersione latina, qua editio Schweighaeuseriana instructa est, redduntur ‘Omnis 
uero rationis particeps anima offenditur repugnantia: et quoad quidem hoc non 
intelligit, esse se in pugna, nihil eum prohibet, quo minus pugnantia faciat’. 


A. J. KRONENBERG. 
Rotterdam. 


(To be continued.) 


SIGNOR FERRERO’S RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CAESAR’S FIRST COMMENTARY. 


THE credibility of Caesar’s account of his campaigns against the Helvetii 
and Ariovistus has recently been attacked anew by Signor Ferrero, whose fame, 
rapidly acquired, is not only European but Transatlantic, and who has conducted 
his case with more ability than his predecessors and on entirely new lines. 
I do not think that it will be a waste of time to analyse the article in which 
he has set it forth! 

Let me begin by summarizing the relevant part of Caesar’s narrative. 

In 61 B.C. Orgetorix, whom Caesar describes as ‘pre-eminent among the 
Helvetii in rank and wealth, ‘organized a conspiracy among the [Helvetian] 
nobles in the hope of making himself king, and persuaded the Helvetii to 
undertake a national emigration. He told them that they ‘could easily achieve 
dominion over the whole of Gaul’; and as they were dissatisfied with their 
own territory they readily listened to him. Accordingly they proceeded to 
make preparations and resolved that the emigration should take place two 
years later. Orgetorix undertook a political mission to various Gallic tribes, 
in the course of which he persuaded Casticus and Dumnorix [the leaders of 
the Nationalist or anti-Roman parties among the Sequani and the Aedui], to 
form a triumvirate with himself for the purpose of obtaining sovereignty over 
their respective tribes and making themselves joint rulers of Gaul. Orgetorix’s 
design was revealed to the Helvetii, who summoned him to take his trial for 
treason. He succeeded with the help of his retainers and slaves in overawing 
his judges, but the magistrates raised a force to crush him, and he died, 
perhaps by his own hand. The Helvetii, however, continued their preparations, 
and induced four other tribes to join them. In March, 58 B.c., the whole 
host, numbering 368,000 souls, of whom one fourth were fighting men, 
assembled near Geneva, intending to cross the Rhéne and march through the 
Roman Province. Caesar, on receiving this news, ‘promptly quitted the capital, 
pushed on as fast as he could possibly travel into Further Gaul, and made 
his way to the neighbourhood of Geneva. As the entire force in Further Gaul 
amounted only to one legion, he ordered as many troops as possible to be 
raised throughout the Province, and directed that the bridge at Geneva should 
be broken down.’ The Helvetii asked him for permission to march through 


1 Guglielmo Ferrero, Zhe Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng. trans.), ii. 1907, pp. 336-51. 
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the Province, which he refused, in the belief that they would commit depreda- 
tions; and when they attempted to force a passage he stopped them. They 
then obtained leave from the Sequani, through the mediation of Dumnorix, 
to take the route leading through the Pas de l’Ecluse, to the Sadne. Caesar 
ascertained that their ulterior object was to march through the country of the 
Aedui (which comprised the departments of the Sa6ne-et-Loire and the Nievre, 
and parts of the Cote-d’Or and the Allier) and settle in the country of the 
Santones,—the fertile basin of the Charente. As they would there be in 
dangerous proximity to the western districts of the Roman Province, he 
determined to stop them, and accordingly returned to Cisalpine Gual, raised 
two new legions, withdrew three from their winter quarters, and hastened back 
to the district situated in the angle between the Rhdéne and the Saéne. The 
Helvetii were at this time ravaging the lands of the Aedui, who, with the 
Ambarri and the Allobroges, applied to Caesar for aid. Thereupon he inter- 
cepted and destroyed the Helvetian rearguard, which had not yet crossed the 
Saéne, and crossed it himself. The Helvetii in alarm attempted to negotiate, 
but, failing to obtain satisfactory terms, marched northward up the Sadne 
valley, followed by Caesar, who ultimately defeated them [about three miles 
north-west of Toulon-sur-Arroux]. 

Some years before Caesar came to Gaul the Aedui and the Arverni 
were striving for supremacy. After a prolonged struggle the Arverni conjointly 
with the Sequani enlisted the aid of Ariovistus, who crossed the Rhine with about 
15,000 men, and was reinforced by successive hordes until in the first year 
of Caesar’s proconsulship his host amounted to 144,000, [of whom perhaps 
three-fourths were women and children]. He inflicted a series of defeats upon 
the Aedui and their dependents; and the Aedui were compelled to give 
hostages to the Sequani. Diviciacus [an Aeduan Druid] accordingly undertook 
a journey to Rome and solicited aid from the Senate, which he failed to 
obtain; but in 61 B.c. the Senate decreed that whoever might at any time 
be Governor of Gaul should, consistently with his duty to the republic, take 
steps to protect the Aedui and the other allies of the Roman People. ! 

In the following year Cicero told Atticus that the Aedui had recently 
suffered a defeat [evidently at the hands of Ariovistus], and that the Helvetii 
were raiding the Province. He added that the Senate had decreed that the 
consuls should draw lots for the two provinces of Gaul—Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine—that troops should be levied, and that envoys with full powers should 
be sent on a mission to the several Gallic communities to dissuade them 
from joining the Helvetii.” Not long afterwards (soon after the 12th of May) 
he wrote again, remarking that Gaul was reported to be tranquil, but that 
Metellus Celer, one of the consuls, was not at all pleased with this news: 
‘I suppose,’ said Cicero, ‘he is hankering after a triumph.® 

To return to Ariovistus. Caesar says that he did not allow the Sequani 


1B.G. i. 31; 35, § 43 vi. 12. 2 Att, i. 19, § 2. 3 Jb. 20, § 5. 
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to enjoy their victory long, but took possession of one third of their territory 
and [evidently after Diviciacus’s unsuccessful mission] defeated the united 
Gallic forces in a decisive battle at a place called Magetobrigat In 59 B.c. 
the year of Caesar’s consulship, Ariovistus applied to the Senate for the 
honorary titles of King and Friend, which were conferred upon him with 
Caesar’s consent if not on his initiative.’ 

Signor Ferrero insists that the alliance of Rome with the Aedui, on the one 
hand, and with Ariovistus on the other, is inexplicable unless something had 
occurred to change the situation in Gaul and convince the Romans that a recon- 
ciliation between Ariovistus and the Aedui was both probable and expedient. 
The change was produced, according to Signor Ferrero, by the aggressive activity, 
alluded to by Cicero, of the Helvetii; and he argues that it was ‘to the interests 
of Romans, Suevi [the followers of Ariovistus], and Aedui alike to unite against’ 
them. ‘The Senate,’ he continues, ‘had hoped to provide for emergencies by the 
decree to which Cicero refers, while another section of opinion, represented by 
Metellus and Caesar, undertook to supplement these precautions by the alliance 
with Ariovistus. Signor Ferrero conjectures that, public interest having now 
been awakened in Gallic affairs, ‘the prevalent spirit of imperialism intervened to 
give a new direction to the purely defensive policy which the Senate had in view. 
A coterie of politicians, he continues, ‘ proposed to use this policy to kindle a 
war which was to be as lucrative and as glorious as the campaigns of Lucullus 
and Pompey in the East.’ The leader of this coterie was Metellus, who ‘ first hit 
upon the idea of using the migration of the Helvetii to stir up a war in Gaul.’ 
«It seems quite clear, says Signor Ferrero, ‘that it was the Helvetian design of 
founding a great Gallic empire which had obliged the Senate to take defensive 
measures, and that these defensive measures were transformed into aggression by 
the prevalent influence of imperialism.’ But, he says, when we read the first book 
of the Commentaries we find that ‘the Helvetii had not the slightest ambition to 
found a great Gallic empire, and that the “ Helvetian peril” was a bogey of the 
imagination.’ ? 

I engage to show in the course of this paper that what Signor Ferrero calls 
the alliance of Rome with Ariovistus is susceptible of only one explanation, 
namely, that Caesar thought it expedient to throw a sop to Ariovistus in order to 
secure his neutrality in case he should himself find it necessary to undertake a 
campaign against the Helvetii. That it was ‘to the interests of Romans, Suevi, 
and Aedui alike to unite against’ the Helvetii I cannot admit: it was to the 
interests of Romans and philo-Roman Aedui (represented by Diviciacus) to do 
so; and possibly Ariovistus may have thought that the countenance of Rome 
would secure him against the contingency of attack ;4 but the whole tenour of his 
policy shows that he saw no need for taking any offensive part in such a combina- 
tion. There is no evidence that Metellus, who died early in the year of Caesar’s 


Petri ah, 8 12. 3 Op. cit. pp. 337-40. 
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consulship, had anything to do with the so-called alliance of Rome with 
Ariovistus: there is no reason to suppose that the ‘alliance’ was designed to 
‘supplement’ (in Signor Ferrero’s sense) the precautions taken against the 
Helvetii, for Caesar, the author of the ‘alliance, was not so foolish as to tie his 
own hands by using it actively against them; while the ambitious ‘coterie of 
politicians’ is the offspring of Signor Ferrero’s imagination. So far as we know— 
and we have nothing to go upon except a supposition of Cicero’s—the ‘ coterie’ 
consisted of Metellus alone. That ‘“the Helvetian peril” was a bogey of the 
imagination ’ will only be admitted by critics who think that Caesar ought to have 
allowed the Helvetii to do what they liked; and, assuming that, after the death 
of Orgetorix, they ‘had not the slightest ambition to found a great Gallic empire’ 
(though in 58 B.c. they were prepared—for a price—to support the ambitious 
schemes of Dumnorix), it does not follow that they, or at all events Orgetorix, 
had not had that ambition before. 

Signor Ferrero begins his examination of Caesar’s narrative by admitting 
that he ‘confirms what Cicero had led us to suppose :—that the Helvetii [had] 
hoped to carry out out their designs by placing themselves at the head of a Gallic 
coalition’; but he complains that Caesar’s account of Orgetorix’s schemes is ‘ far 
from clear.’ ‘How,’ he asks, ‘could Orgetorix expect to put the Helvetian forces at 
the disposal of his friends [Casticus and Dumnorix]? Did he simultaneously 
intend to attempt a coup d’état to seize the supreme power among his own 
countrymen? ... Is it not surprising, if Orgetorix was preparing to attempt a 
coup da’état in his own country, that he should have simultaneously undertaken to 
support two other coups d'état? . . . His conduct would be intelligible if he had 
sought the support of a foreign power, but why any sane man should thus have 
increased his risks for no corresponding advantage must remain a mystery.’ 
Signor Ferrero concludes that ‘Casticus and Dumnorix played a part in the 
invasion of the Helvetii which Caesar either did not understand himself or was 
unwilling to make intelligible’; and he insists that while ‘Caesar affects to be 
surprised that the death of Orgetorix and the discovery of his intrigues did not 
put a stop to the [Helvetian] migration,’ ‘his surprise is wholly unjustified by the 
facts he has himself related.’? 

Signor Ferrero’s questions may be easily answered. We know that in Gaul 
it was common for ambitious adventurers who were rich enough to hire mercenaries 
to seize sovereign power.” Orgetorix did not ‘increase his risks for no corre- 
sponding advantage’: he increased them, if at all, in order to treble his own 
strength by taking Casticus and Dumnorix into partnership; in other words, he 
attempted, like Caesar himself but with less success, to form a triumvirate. I am 
unable to discern affectation of ‘surprise’ in Caesar's narrative. Read the passage 
of which Signor Ferrero complains :—‘ After his [Orgetorix’s] death the Helvetii 
in no way relaxed their efforts to carry out their intended emigration’ (Post ezus 
mortem nihilo minus Heluetit id quod constituerant facere conantur, ut e finibus suts 
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exeant).' Obviously Caesar only means that while the Helvetii condemned 
Orgetorix’s intrigues, they saw no reason for abandoning their intention of 
bettering themselves by emigration. 

Signor Ferrero believes that Caesar had determined before he quitted Rome 
to take the offensive against the Helvetii because he ‘recognized the urgent 
necessity of repulsing the dangerous invaders.” Precisely. But, says Signor 
Ferrero, ‘Caesar [in the tenth chapter of his first book] gives quite a different 
reason for his activity.... A trek into Saintonge was an enterprise very 
different from an invasion of Gaul; yet Caesar makes no attempt to reconcile the 
two statements. Which are we to believe? Furthermore, if Caesar desired to 
protect the Province from an attack by the Helvetii from the side of Saintonge, 
why did he not march towards Toulouse and the Garonne?? What is there to 
reconcile? As Signor Ferrero himself admits, Caesar nowhere pretends that he 
attacked the Helvetii because they had intended, in conjunction with Casticus and 
Dumnorix, to ‘found a great Gallic empire’: he tells us distinctly that this 
scheme was at an end. But what Signor Ferrero calls ‘a trek into Saintonge’ 
(he might just as well speak of the ‘trek’ of the Usipetes and Tencteri) did not 
suit Caesar’s policy, and he therefore determined to stop it. It was ‘an invasion 
of Gaul,’ and he still ‘recognized the urgent necessity of repulsing the dangerous 
invaders. He did not ‘march towards Toulouse and the Garonne’ because he 
had to keep in touch with the Helvetii: the reason which led the Helvetii to 
make for Saintonge by way of the valley of the Saéne is self-evident to anyone who 
knows the geography of Gaul ;* and it needs no acumen to see that if Caesar had 
had any motive for misleading his readers as to the fertile tract which they 
intended to occupy, he would not have pointed to a district like Saintonge, which 
might give occasion to the ignorant to cavil. Unless we grant Signor Ferrero’s 
assumption that the proposed ‘trek into Saintonge’ was harmless, his whole case 
breaks down. 

Caesar endeavours, says Signor Ferrero, to excuse his inconsistency ‘by 
stating that ... ambassadors of the Aedui...came to his camp to ask for 
help .. . and that it was only then that he decided to attack the Helvetii before 
their arrival in Saintonge. In other words, he wishes us to believe that the idea 
of an offensive movement against the Helvetii occurred to him after he had 

. received the Aeduan envoys. But this is obviously a very far-fetched 
explanation.’ ® 

This is pure misrepresentation. Caesar does not state that it was ‘only 
then ’—only after the ambassadors of the Aedui asked him for help—that he 
decided to attack the Helvetii. He says distinctly that when he first learned 
that they intended to march for Saintonge he realized the danger, and accordingly 
returned to Italy for reinforcements, which amounted to five legions. 


12.G. i. 5, $1. 4 Rice Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 1899, 
70), cit. DP. 342. P- 30. 
Pde. 5 Op. cit. p. 343. 
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Signor Ferrero contends that Caesar, in order to justify himself to his 
countrymen, ‘had only to base his explanation on what he himself had said in his 
opening chapters—on what Cicero wrote to Atticus—namely that the Helvetii 
desired to found a great Gallic Empire. Why, then, did he ‘have recourse to 
the confused and incoherent explanations which we have reviewed? ... There 
is only one way of explaining what is, on the face of it, an absurdity; we must 
believe that the fears expressed by Cicero . . . were much exaggerated ; that 
the Helvetii had no plan so ambitious as that of conquering the whole of Gaul; 
and that ... this fact had become so notorious that ... he [Caesar] had no 
longer the courage to justify his offensive strategy by pleading the necessity of 
breaking up the nucleus of a future Celto-Helvetian empire . . . [he] found him- 
self obliged to confess either that he had wholly misjudged the purpose and 
character of the Helvetian migration, or that he had attacked them without due 
cause. He avoided the dilemma by attempting to prove provocation on the part 
of the Helvetii. ? 

We have seen that Caesar’s explanations were perfectly clear and perfectly 
coherent. If he would have been justified in preventing the Helvetii from 
founding ‘a great Gallic empire? why was he not justified in preventing them 
from seizing Gallic territory?- Is it not self-evident that if it had become 
‘notorious’ that the plan ‘of conquering the whole of Gaul’ had never been 
formed, Caesar would not have been so foolish as to describe it? He did not 
lack courage: he merely lacked the temptation to misrepresent facts. Cannot 
Signor Ferrero see that circumstances had changed; that the triumvirate had 
been dissolved by the death of Orgetorix ; that Caesar narrated the planning of 
the ‘empire’ as a relevant historical fact; and that he justified his ‘ offensive 
strategy’ not by the past but by the present? The ‘dilemma’ which Signor 
Ferrero conjures up is imaginary. I need hardly add that he does not attempt to ~ 
justify the assertion that the ‘provocation on the part of the Helvetii’ which 
Caesar circumstantially describes was not given,—in other words, that his eleventh 
chapter was fictitious. If it is, how does Signor Ferrero propose to account for 
his having endeavoured to propagate another falsehood which must also have 
been notorious? And does not Signor Ferrero see that the mere fact of Caesar’s 
having hurried from Rome to Geneva without the five legions for which he was 
afterwards obliged to return to Italy proves how serious must have appeared to 
him the danger of allowing the Helvetii to enter the Province ?? 

The movement of the Helvetii, Signor Ferrero argues, ‘must have aimed at 
something less modest than the migration to Saintonge.... For in that case 
why should the powerful party, of which Dumnorix was leader, have been 
interested in the success of the movement?’*® If Signor Ferrero means that the 

1 Of. cit. pp. 343-4. not have settled anywhere in Gaul without conquest ; 
*Signor Ferrero indeed holds that Caesar ¢hem and of course they intended to conquer all they 
thought that the Helvetii intended to conquer Gaul, could. 


and only found out his mistake just before he returned 3 Of, cit. Pp. 345. 
to Italy for reinforcements. But such a host could 
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movement must have aimed not only at the migration to Saintonge, but also at 
something less modest, his argument is superfluous: Caesar himself implies as 
much. The Helvetii were under an obligation to Dumnorix: therefore he had 
the right to expect that they would back his ambitious schemes.’ But when 
Signor Ferrero forsakes his authority and imagines what the ‘something less 
modest’ must have been, I cannot follow him. The reader will presently 
judge. 

Signor Ferrero remarks that ‘the Helvetii, who, according to Caesar, desired 
to move towards the Atlantic coast, nevertheless marched, after their defeat, 
‘north-east, that is to say, in the opposite direction”? Naturally, having been 
defeated, they were not permitted to move towards the Atlantic coast. ‘ Caesar, 
he continues, ‘succeeded at last in making peace, and the majority of the 
Helvetii decided to return to their old home, while an obstinate minority 
[belonging to the pagus Verbigenus] proceeded ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 

Why, he asks, ‘did this minority march towards the Rhine? It is clear 
that when they separated from their compatriots they were not in a position to 
take any road at random; they must have continued in the direction which they 
had been following with the rest of the tribe ... the Helvetii had already 
turned eastwards.’ I beg Signor Ferrero’s pardon: they had fled northward 
until they were caught; and before the battle in which they were defeated they 
had struck westward ‘from the valley of the Sadne with the object of reaching 
their destination. ‘The Helvetii, therefore, so Signor Ferrero concludes, ‘ were 
migrating towards the Rhine.’* Then why had they tramped westward from 
Geneva, slowly and wearily, till they struck the Saédne? 

‘Throughout the war, Signor Ferrero continues, ‘ Divitiacus acts as Caesar’s 
friend, Dumnorix as protector of the Helvetii. One is therefore strongly tempted 
to ask whether the migration of the Helvetii was not intended to serve the same 
end as the negotiations of Divitiacus at Rome; that is... to drive back 
Ariovistus beyond the Rhine’ * What object the Helvetii could have had in 
going out of their way to attack Ariovistus unless they intended to conquer Gaul 
I cannot conceive. And if it is true that they were ‘migrating towards the 
Rhine, how and when did they propose ‘to drive back Ariovistus’? Ariovistus 
was in the plain of Alsace. Let Signor Ferrero look at his map, and 
ask himself whether a movement more insane than a ‘trek’ from Geneva to the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, across the Sadéne, up the valley of the Sadne to the 
neighbourhood of Macon, then westward towards Toulon-sur-Arroux, then north- 
ward to the plateau of Langres, and then back again eastward, a hundred miles 
or more ‘towards the Rhine ’—a trek in bullock-carts full of non-combatants 
against a powerful host which there was no motive for attacking—was ever 
planned outside Bedlam. 

Let us, however, assume that this remarkable movement had been planned. 
Will Signor Ferrero really maintain that after the defeat of the Helvetii it was 


1B.G. i. 18, §§ 8-9. 2 Op. cit. pp. 344-5. 3 7b. pp. 345-6. 4 7b. p. 346. 
NO. XI. VOL. III. O 
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continued? If they were hostile to Ariovistus, he must have known their design. 
Yet Signor Ferrero tells us that their shattered and disorganized host moved 
‘towards the country in which the army of Ariovistus was encamped’! 

‘It was probably Dumnorix,’ says Signor Ferrero, ‘and not Orgetorix, who 
made the proposal to the Helvetii, with the promise of lands in some fertile part 
of Gaul, while Orgetorix was merely the agent of the Nationalist party among the 
Helvetii’' Then why was Orgetorix summoned to take his trial, and why did 
he commit suicide? To guess, as Signor Ferrero does,’ that he ‘ fell a victim to 


the intrigues of Ariovistus or of the Aedui, or of both,’ is hardly a satisfactory 


answer. And if the Helvetii were strong enough to drive back Ariovistus, were 
they not independent of Dumnorix, and would they not have preferred to take 
immediate possession of the fertile lands without going out of their way to 
undertake the laborious and dangerous enterprise of driving back a powerful 
king who had not molested them ? ® 

Signor Ferrero then sets his imagination to explain how Ariovistus suc- 
ceeded in procuring the favour which he solicited from the Senate :—‘ As soon 
as he knew that Divitiacus and Dumnorix were both intriguing against him, 
one at Rome, and the other among the Helvetii, he took alarm lest the two 
brothers should succeed in forming against him a coalition of Aedui, Helvetii, 
and Romans, and therefore himself made overtures to the Senate* I would 
suggest that Ariovistus must have known that ‘the two brothers were irrecon- 
cilably opposed, that Dumnorix would never coalesce with the Romans, and 
that Diviciacus would not join the Helvetii; moreover, that since Ariovistus did 
not obtain the favour he asked for until 59 B.C—two years after the date 
which Signor Ferrero himself assigns for Diviciacus’s futile visit to Rome—it is 
doubtful whether the ‘intrigues’ of Diviciacus had anything to do with his action. 
Signor Ferrero goes on to say that Ariovistus was ‘obliged to find some 
means to conceal from the public the inconsistency of this alliance and that 
already concluded with the Aedui. The best means of doing this was evidently 
to demonstrate that Romans, Aedui and Suevi were all menaced by a great 
common danger.... It therefore, says Signor Ferrero, ‘seems to me very 
probable that Ariovistus took advantage of the Helvetian migration and the 
ignorance of Roman politicians in order to exaggerate the peril.’ ° Perhaps. But 
does Signor Ferrero suppose that if Caesar had been thus deceived, he would 
not have required from Ariovistus a substantial guzd pro quo? On the other 
hand, the bestowal of the titles cost nothing, and would probably keep Ariovistus 
quiet for the time. I have admitted that Ariovistus may have applied for 
the titles because he thought that they might be useful in case the Helvetii 
showed a disposition to molest him; and probably he calculated that the 
position which he had made for himself would thus receive Roman sanction: 


1 Op, cit. pp. 346-7. may have been the desire to expel Ariovistus; for 
2 Jb. p. 348. Casticus was a Sequanian, and the Sequani were 
3] freely admit that one of the motives that in- oppressed by Ariovistus. 

duced Casticus to listen to the arguments of Orgetorix 4 Of. cit. p. 347. 5 75. 
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on the other hand, such titles had often been bestowed by the Senate upon 
the princes of remote Gallic tribes.’ Signor Ferrero tells us that Ariovistus’s 
‘request to the Romans for the title of Friend . . . was intended to cancel 
Rome’s alliance with the Aedui’: if so, the intention failed. He says that 
‘Ariovistus was ready to pay any price for the Roman alliance’; but what 
price the Romans received he does not attempt to guess. At all events there 
is no reason to suppose that Caesar granted the titles in order to obtain the 
armed support of Ariovistus against the Helvetii, for, although the Helvetii were 
formidable enemies, he never asked for it. Had he done so, he would have been 
shortsighted indeed. 

Signor Ferrero asserts that Roman politicians ‘had to choose between 
two alternative policies, the anti-Helvetian and the anti-German’; that ‘ Caesar 
decided definitely’ in favour of the former, ‘as is proved by the alliance which 
he concluded with the King of the Suevi’; and that his choice was ‘a very serious 
mistake. Why? Because ‘the Helvetian expedition must have been exceed- 
ingly popular throughout Gaul, because men hoped that it would contribute 
to the disappearance of the Germans; and the intervention of the proconsul 
as the cat’s-paw of Ariovistus wounded the pride and the interest of the 
Nationalists and placed the Romanizing party and Caesar himself in a very 
difficult position’; for Ariovistus ‘had been rescued by Caesar from a formidable 
enemy without the trouble of moving a single soldier. Admitting that he has 
just made ‘a somewhat rash hypothesis, Signor Ferrero pleads that it ‘ permits 
us to explain the violent change in Caesar’s policy as soon as peace was con- 
cluded with the Helvetii.’ ” 

We shall see presently that there was no change in Caesar's policy, 
the motive of which from first to last was, Gaul for the Gauls and 
therefore for the Romans. Assuming that ‘the Helvetian expedition must 
have been exceedingly popular throughout Gaul,’ Signor Ferrero will not deny 
that it was popular only with the Nationalists, or rather with those Nationalists 
who were not in danger of being dispossessed by the Helvetii; and if Caesar’s 
intervention ‘wounded the pride and the interest of the Nationalists,’ it was 
welcomed by the philo-Romans. It is amusing to read that he intervened 
as ‘the cat’s-paw of Ariovistus,’ who must soon have felt that his cat had become 
a tiger. How ‘the Romanizing party’ were placed ‘in a very difficult position’ 
by Caesar’s doing exactly what they wanted—first expelling the Helvetii and 
then attacking Ariovistus—I cannot understand. Does Signor Ferrero think 
that Caesar would have done better to court his Nationalist enemies, who were 
not to be conciliated until they had been crushed, at the cost of alienating his 
friends ? 

Signor Ferrero next calls attention to Caesar’s story of the interview with 
the Gallic deputies which preceded his campaign against Ariovistus. He makes 
fun of Caesar’s ‘noble outburst of generosity’ in resolving to undertake a 


4G. 3. 3, 8 43 iv. 12, § 4 ;-vu. 31, § 5. 2 Op. cit. pp. 348-9. 
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‘chivalrous war of liberation,” and remarks that ‘no one with any experience of 
politics can take this heroic story very seriously,’ for ‘Roman policy in general 
and Caesar in particular knew nothing of sentimental considerations. He insists 
that there was ‘no decent pretext for the war’; that, as ‘ Ariovistus was Rome’s 
ally and had kept his engagements, it was illegal; and that, ‘in case of failure, 
the general who had undertaken such a war would have incurred very serious 
responsibilities.’ Nevertheless, says Signor Ferrero, Caesar was obliged to under- 
take it ‘in order to remove the disastrous impression produced in Gaul by his 
campaign against the Helvetii,—a campaign which ‘had destroyed the whole 
basis of his policy, and had only served to increase the power of . . . Ariovistus,’ 
Caesar, he assures us, ‘must have perceived his blunder; and in order to lose no 
time in retrieving it, he boldly broke the alliance which he had himself concluded 
and declared war on Ariovistus.’! 

Let me recommend Signor Ferrero’s readers to check his observations by 
reading Caesar’s own account” of his interview with the Gallic deputies and of 
the reasons which led him to undertake the campaign against Ariovistus. After 
reporting the speech in which Diviciacus described the tyranny of Ariovistus and 
appealed for aid, he says: ‘many circumstances forced upon him [Caesar] the 
conviction that this problem must be faced and solved. First of all, there was 
the fact that the Aedui, who had repeatedly been recognized as Brethren, indeed 
Kinsmen, by the Senate, were held in subjection under the sway of the Germans, 
while their hostages, as he knew, were detained by Ariovistus and the Sequani; 
and this, considering the great power of the Roman People, he regarded as an 
extreme disgrace to himself and his country. Besides, that the Germans should 
insensibly form the habit of crossing the Rhine, and enter Gaul in large numbers 
was, he saw, fraught with danger to the Roman People. He believed, too, that, 
being fierce barbarians, they would not stop short when they had taken possession 
of the whole of Gaul, but would pass into the Province, as the Cimbri and 
Teutoni had done before them, and thence push on into Italy, especially as the 
Sequani were only separated from our Province by the Rhéne; and he thought 
it essential to obviate this danger at the earliest possible moment. Moreover, 
Ariovistus himself had assumed an inflated and arrogant demeanour, which made 
him quite insufferable’ * I am not concerned with Caesar's political morality ; 
but to an unbiassed judgment it must be clear that his motives, as described by 
himself, were neither noble nor generous nor chivalrous nor heroic nor senti- 
mental, but simply prudential. He did not intend to allow Roman prestige to 


£1 Op. ctt. p. 349. 2 B.G. i, 30-3. eorum multitudinem uenire populo Romano pericu- 


3“multae res eum hortabantur quare sibi eam rem 


losum uidebat, neque sibi homines feros ac barbaros — 


cogitandam et suscipiendam putaret, in primis quod 
Haeduos fratres consanguineosque saepe numero a 
senatu appellatos in seruitute atque in dicione uidebat 
Germanorum teneri eorumque obsides esse apud 
Ariouistum ac Sequanos intellegebat ; quod in tanto 
imperio populi Romani turpissimum sibi et rei pub- 
licae esse arbitrabatur. Paulatim autem Germanos 
consuescere Rhenum transire et in Galliam magnam 


temperaturos existimabat quin, cum omnem Galliam 
occupauissent, ut ante Cimbri Teutonique fecissent, 
in prouinciam exirent atque inde in Italiam conten- 


derent, praesertim cum Sequanos a prouincia nostra — 


Rhodanus diuideret ; quibus rebus quam maturrime 
occurrendum putabat. Ipse autem Ariouistus tantos 
sibi spiritus, tantam arrogantiam sumpserat ut fer- 
endus non uideretur.’ 
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suffer by leaving the allies of Rome in the lurch, or to imperil Roman interests 
by leaving Ariovistus to do what he pleased. Possibly, if he had failed, he 
‘would have incurred very serious responsibilities’; but he did not intend to fail. 
As for the assertion that Ariovistus ‘had kept his engagements, we do not know 
what his engagements were or whether he had any: we only know that he had 
not ceased to harass the Aedui and the Sequani. How the successful Helvetian 
campaign ‘had destroyed the whole basis’ of Caesar’s policy, the immediate 
object of which had been to rid Gaul, and therefore Italy, of ‘the Helvetian 
peril, and which had been acclaimed by all the philo-Romans of Gaul, I cannot 
see ; nor (unless we acquiesce in Signor Ferrero’s theory, that the Helvetii burned 
house and home and emigrated, along with their women and children, in order, 
after making an enormous défour, to attack the Germans), how it had ‘served to 
increase the power of .. . Ariovistus.’ Signor Ferrero says that Caesar’s ‘ very 
serious mistake’ was ‘most probably’ due to ‘the general ignorance ... at 
Rome about Gaul.’ But, according to Signor Ferrero, the main object of the 
philo-Roman Aedui was to get rid of Ariovistus. If the Helvetii were really 
harmless and they knew it, why should they have tempted Caesar to attack 
them? Surely it would have been in their power to ‘anticipate the Nationalists’ 
by merely urging him to expel Ariovistus. Why, then, should they have kept 
him in ignorance? Why did he not ‘perceive his blunder’ before rather than 
immediately after the battle with the Helvetii, seeing that he was already aware 
of the enmity of the Nationalists? And as, however unscrupulous he may have 
been, he was a statesman, is it not evident that he adhered to his purpose of 
checking the Helvetii after he learned their change of plan because he knew that 
they were still dangerous to Gaul and to Rome? Unlike his critic, he did not 
consider that he ‘had to choose between two alternative policies, the anti- 
Helvetian and the anti-German’; he adopted both. Is it likely that the 
Helvetii, if they had succeeded in overthrowing Ariovistus, would have been less 
formidable to Rome than Ariovistus himself? 

Mere scholars who have not, like Signor Ferrero, had the advantage of 
intimate acquaintance with practical politics have. found no difficulty in account- 
ing for Caesar’s having, during his consulship, associated himself with the Senate 
in bestowing upon Ariovistus the titles of King and Friend. He foresaw that 
when he went to Gaul he would have to deal both with the Helvetii and 
with Ariovistus; and to dispose of two formidable hosts separately would be 
quite as much as he could manage. Ariovistus applied for the titles. If he 
were humoured, there would be a reasonable prospect of his leaving Caesar 
unmolested while he was encountering the Helvetii; afterwards, if he showed 
himself accommodating, Caesar would be able to come to terms with him. 
Signor Ferrero notes this explanation, but rejects it, remarking that it is 
‘open to two insuperable objections. First ... if Caesar had been thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation in Gaul and with the true character of the 
Helvetian migration, he would have refused to accept Dumnorix as commander 
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of his cavalry. ... The other capital objection is the alliance with Ariovistus. 
If he had foreseen the inevitability of a war with Ariovistus he would surely 
never have consented to see him granted the title of friend and ally. No one 
acquainted with Roman history will believe that Caesar can have deliberately 
adopted a daring expedient so likely to involve him in serious embarrassment.’ * 

To take the second ‘capital objection’ first. We do not know whether 
Caesar foresaw ‘the inevitability of war with Ariovistus’; but, assuming that 
he did, he was not actually involved in any embarrassment more serious than 
the embarrassments that beset every general even in a successful war. If we 
were to accept Signor Ferrero’s theory, we should be forced to believe that 
when Caesar entered upon his Helvetian campaign he had no notion that he 
would ever have occasion to take any action in regard to Ariovistus, and 
anticipated that Ariovistus would spontaneously behave like a loyal and sub- 
missive ‘ally’ of the Roman People. Does Signor Ferrero think that Caesar 
was what Bismarck called Caesar’s great German panegyrist,—‘a greenhorn in 
politics’? 

Will the other ‘insuperable objection’ bear analysis any better? Evidently 
it cannot be sustained unless we must admit that ‘the true character of the 
Helvetian migration’ has been for the first time revealed by Signor Ferrero,— 
that it was ‘a trek’ undertaken by emigrants, of whom three-fourths were 
women and children, for the purpose of attacking, at the close of an enormous 
and wearisome détour, a formidable army with which they had no quarrel! 
Let us, however, assume that Signor Ferrero really has divined ‘the true character 
of the Helvetian migration, and that Caesar in 59 and 58 B.C. misunderstood 
it. Why should this assumption constitute an ‘insuperable objection’ to the 
old-fashioned view, that Caesar bestowed titles upon Ariovistus in order to keep 
him quiet? The truth evidently is that Caesar in 59 and 58 B.C. was so far 
ignorant of ‘the true character of the Helvetian migration’ that when he 
accepted Dumnorix as commander of his cavalry he did not know the whole 
extent of Dumnorix’s intrigues: if he knew that he was intriguing at all, it 
is easy to understand that at that early stage of his career in Gaul he did 
not feel himself strong enough to impose upon the Aeduan cavalry a nominee 
of his own, and trusted that he would be able to keep Dumnorix in check. 
It is equally clear that when he bestowed upon Ariovistus the titles which he 
asked for he may have known little or nothing about Dumnorix, while he 
could not fail to foresee that the Helvetii would give trouble, and accordingly 
took steps to secure the neutrality of Ariovistus. 

Signor Ferrero’s whole case depends upon four untenable assumptions :— 
first, that the object of the MHelvetii in invading Gaul was to drive out 
Ariovistus ; secondly, that while Caesar's countrymen would have approved his 
attacking the Helvetii in order to prevent them from founding a Gallic ‘ empire, 
they would have condemned him for preventing them from seizing a fertile 


Op. Cit. Pp. 351. 
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tract in Gaul and dispossessing its occupants; thirdly, that when he charged 
them with having raided the lands of the Aedui, the Ambarri, and the Allobroges, 
he lied; and lastly, that he made an ‘alliance’ with Ariovistus in order to 
purchase his aid (which he never utilized) against the Helvetii. I venture to 
say that the famous historian has entered a path which does not lead to 
historical truth. It is dangerous to mate scepticism with imagination; for the 
offspring thereof will be illegitimate fiction. If a document which you can 
neither get behind nor check appears incredible, brand it if you will, but beware 
of trying to reconstruct it. I hope that, notwithstanding Signor Ferrero’s 
present vogue, not his article but Caesar’s Furst Commentary will continue to 
be accepted as the authentic source. 
T. RICE HOLMES. 


ON CLEMENS ALEXANDRINVS, STROMATETS, IV. 23. 


I MAY venture to offer another belated’ suggestion on the text of 
Clement. 

In S¢r. iv. § 23 Antiphanes is quoted. éuadw de ’Avtiavys 6 Kwpsxos, 
6 INovros, dysi, tXéEov Oatepov PrErovtas aparaBwy Tuddovs rotel. 
Syllburg reads Oarép ov. 

Stobaeus, Flor. 93. 20, gives the passage thus: 


e A oa € “~ , | A , 
O dé awAOUTOS HILAS, kaQarrep LaT POS KQAKOS 


tuprous PAérovTas rapadaBwv ravras motel. 


Professor Joseph Mayor (Class. R. 1895, p. 98°) proposes fatpov tTpdzov. 
‘The first syllable of tpovov may have been lost after the preceding -rTpov and 
-rov changed into wAéov. The transposition Oarépov wAéov, here implied, Pro- 
fessor Mayor tells me he found in the edition of Klotz. It is true that Klotz 
gives it without variant, but from what he says in his preface of the way he 
dealt with Clement’s quotations from poets, one must suspect that he transposed 
the words without manuscript authority, so that wAéov with the remaining words 
might form an iambic line, and he prints the line as such. Elter (cit. Stahlin) 
emends fatpov for Oarépov. It is unlikely however that the text was without 
Kakos or an equivalent. 

It may be suggested—and Prof. Mayor thinks the suggestion worth 
recording—that @atepoy conceals xaOamep. Possibly it conceals more of the 
text of Stobaeus: for the scribe may have passed from the p of xaOamep to 
that of tatpos: xaxos then being lost by homoeoteleuton—x«aOATEPiatPOZKkaxOd; 
or the process may have been xaQAII[EPxaxostarPOX, for the quotation, as 
seen in the second verse, does not follow the order of the original, and may 
have neglected metre. 

Such phenomena are well known, but I may refer to Suidas 1808 
(Gaisford) for an example where more than two lines are lost between two 
instances of ot «ev, as comparison with another source proves. Cf. also Suidas 
2466, where AIIOtwyIIOAEMION has become azoAeuiwy and then Tov 
a7roNeuiwy : and, for the effect of a single letter, avo corrupted from avti Tar i 
(ANritw NTIS). 


It is more difficult to suggest an explanation of wAéov, which replaces, in 


1See Class. Quarterly, Oct. 1908, p. 293. 
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the text of Clement, yuas after wAovTos in the text of Stobaeus. Perhaps 
mAéov, though it may be related to something in the original, is mainly an 
emendation, @Oatepos being changed at the same time to @arépov (Syllburg’s 
text) or Qarépwv (Grotius’ text), so that wAéov Oarépwy BA€érovras meant ‘ people 
with unusually clear vision. It may have nothing to do with nuas. Indeed 
Gaisford quotes (Stob. l.c.) as from ‘Grotius mss.’ the text of Clement in the 
form 6 wAovTos yuas tAEov Oatrépwy Br€rovTas «7A. As Mr. Bywater 
points out to me, the reference is to the manuscript notes of Grotius which 
Gaisford refers to in his preface, p. x: but I have been unable to discover the 
variant, combining #uas and wAcov, in the printed works of Grotius. In his 
edition of Stobaeus he does not quote Clement’s version at all. In his 
‘Excerpta ex tragoediis etc., emendata etc., curiously enough, he gives the 
imperfect version of Clement only, but reads wAéov without 7uas, and gives no 
variants in his notes on the readings (p. 978). In his commentary on 
S. Matthew, ch. v., he quotes Stobaeus’ text of Antiphanes, without mentioning 
that of Clement. From the silence of Stahlin may be inferred that he knows 
no version of the text of Clement which combines 7uas and 7wAéor. 

Perhaps, however, the zAéov was not an entire invention, but depended 
on some relic of zavras. As has been observed, the text of Clement does not 
keep the order of the words in Stobaeus, tu@Aovs being put after wapadaBav 
in the place of wavras. Perhaps the original, in Clement, had zavras before 
kafarep; without 7uas, which would not be necessary. Then the scribe may 
have passed from the a of zayras to the first a of xafamep, causing the loss of 
the first two letters of xaOamep as well as of the last four of mavtas— 
TlAvraskAOAITEP ... OX. The resulting TTAOAITEPOZ or ITAOATEPOZ 
might then be emended into wA<éov> OaTepwy so as to give wAéov Oatépwr 
BAérovras the above meaning. 

The original text then of Clement was perhaps 6 mAovros, dyot, ravTas 
kabaTrep latpos Kakos (or Kaos fatpds) BAErovTas mapadaBov rupAous Tro: but 
it must be confessed that there does not seem to be material for a convincing 
emendation. 


In my article in the Class. Quarterly for last October, the last line should 
read kataxpwpérns Tis \buxis TO Oumo. 
J. Cook WILSON. 


SOME COPTIC LEGENDS ABOUT ROMAN EMPERORS. 


I VENTURE to call the attention of classical scholars to two legends about 
Roman Emperors gleaned amid the arid waste of theological nonsense which 
passed for literature among the Copts, in the hope that they may have better luck 
The first is taken 
from MS. Par. Copte 131°, fol. 40, a single leaf of what seems to be a geographical 


than I have had in tracing them to some classical source. 


and historical encyclopaedia1 The writer who is treating in a very discursive 


way of Ethiopia, states that Nero or Domitian—a strange pair to run in 
double harness—caused an island in the Red Sea to be watered with oil. The 
description of that island is mixed up with a mention of the original divisions 
of the Indians—a term which as usual in early days embraces both Indians 
and Ethiopians,—and their subsequent changes; and as that too may be of 
interest to students of ancient geography, I will translate the passage in full. 


‘““Now we will speak of the position of the mountain which Nero or Domitian caused 
to be watered with oil. It is in the sea which is called Red on the way towards the 
land of India. There is a lot of difference in the Indians as people say. They were 
at first nine kingdoms, which are these: The Ababastroi, the Ameritai, the Axd6mitai, 
the Adoulitai, the Bougaioi, the Daianoi, the Sabénoi, the Dibénoi, the Sirindibénoi. 
But now they have increased, for they have separated and ceased to be connected with 
one another. The Dibenoi have separated from the Fish-eaters: the Sirindibinoi have 
separated from the Hole-dwellers: the Lentibénoi have separated from the Eueilaioi. 
Of these I have spoken when I treated of history. 

And this mountain which is called the Emerald place? belongs to the Romans, 
and is a little island by itself opposite Berenice, the place where the ships of India 
which come to Egypt anchor. It is distant from the shore a day’s journey of a ship 
with a good wind behind it, that is to say 35 stadia. And Berenice is near it in the 
neighbourhood of Elephantine and Talmas.” | 


The territory here assigned to the Indians corresponds fairly with that 


claimed by the king who erected the 


Aeizanas;? only it is more extensive. 
and Adulis, and included land on the 


1Mr. W. E. Crum has kindly pointed out to me, 
since I wrote this article, that this leaf is a fragment 
of the De Gemmis of Epiphanius. The Coptic text, 
of which other fragments have been published by 
Crum (Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus. No, 180) and Zoega (Cat. Codd. Copt. Borg. 
No. 255), is very much fuller than the Greek text, and 
in places fuller even than the expanded Latin version. 


Adulitic inscription and by king 
Their kingdoms centred round Axum 
opposite coast of the Red Sea. That 


This passage corresponds to coll. 296 (Gr. text) and 
328-331 (Lat. text) of Migne’s ed. of Epiphanius 
(Patr. Gr. 43). The whole passage about the Indians 
is omitted in the Greek. 

?The word used is the Greek adjective cpuapdy- 
Owvov, 

3Dittenberger, Ordentés Gr. Inscriptiones selectae 
(Leipz. 1903), vol. i. Nos. 199, 200. 
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land consisted chiefly of the south-west corner of Arabia, where dwelt the 
Homéritae, or Ameritae, in the south, and above them the Sabaioi, here 
called Sabenoi. The Hole-dwellers, Trdglodutai, occupied the sea coast imme- 
diately south of Egypt, between Berenice and Adulis; and parallel with them 
inland were the Blemmues. The latter are here referred to as Bougaioi from 
the name of one of their tribes. The name occurs in Aeizanas’ inscription in 
the form Bovyaeira, in Epiphanius as Bovyea, and in the Adulitic inscription 
as Beya. On the latter passage Cosmas Indicopleustes, who copied the inscrip- 
tion in the sixth century, adds the note roves BAéupuvas ottws yap Kadotvcw of 
AiOiores referring to the words ’Ata\uo cai Beya. 

Such of the other names as are intelligible to me lie further east outside 
the kingdom of the Ethiopian monarchs. The Fish-eaters (Iy@vog¢ayo.) in- 
habited the east coast of Arabia. The Sirindibenoi are no doubt the inhabitants 
of Ceylon, still called Serendib in Arabic. The name was known to Cosmas, 
a native of Alexandria, and occurs in the MSS. of his Cosmography in the 
forms DiedediBa and DerediBa. Ammianus Marcellinus! too mentions an 
embassy of the Divi and Serendivi to Julian: and no doubt his Divi, who are 
generally taken to be the natives of the Maldives, are the same as the Dibenoi 
of our text.2, Probably the Lentibenoi should be sought in the same direction: 
as the ending is the same and means ‘island’ (Sanskrit dwipa, Hindustani 
dib). 

The Eueilaioi must be the inhabitants of the region referred to in Genesis® 
as Eueilat or Eueila (Hebrew MHavilah), concerning which Cosmas tells us 
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"Eurar év ty ‘Ivdia éorit. Commentators have generally compared the name 
with that of the Aualitai who peopled the African coast near Bab-el-Mandeb; 
though on the strength of another passage of Genesis which implies that 
Havilah was in Arabia, some infer that the tribe was sufficiently extensive to 
occupy both sides of the Red Sea, quoting in confirmation the Arabic place 
name Huwailah and Ptolemy’s “Yvaiia‘* in the south of Yemen. 

The Daianoi and Ababastroi are more puzzling. Stephanus mentions an 
Indian people of the name of Aaoves, but their position seems to be unknown, 
and in any case their identity with the Aa/avo: cannot be safely asserted. The 
nearest approach to Ababastroi seems to be the Alabastroi mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Pliny,® but whether their city was in the nome of Oxyrhynchus 
as Ptolemy implies or in Upper Egypt as Pliny states, it would seem rather 
far north for Ethiopians. 

As for the island-hill itself, its position is quite definitely fixed. It was 
opposite Berenice, which is situated in the Sinus Immundus formed by the 
long peninsula called Lepte Extrema. And ‘from the end of the cape,’ 


1Ammianus Marcellinus xxii., 7, 10. 

2 They might however be compared with the 
Debae or Debedae who according to Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 44) were an Arab tribe inhabiting the 
coast of the Red Sea a little to the north of Mecca. 
The Latin text in ome place reads Diberii, in 


another Dibeni; and instead of Lentibenoi it has 
Liberil. 

3 Genesis ii. IT. 

4Ptol. vi. 7, 41 and Dillmann’s Genesis, 

5Ptol. iv. 5, 29. Pliny, V.Z. v. 9, 11 and 
xxxvii. 8, 108. The Latin text reads Alabastri. 
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Murray’s guidebook tells us, ‘may be perceived the peak of St. John, or the 
Emerald Isle, Gezeeret Zibirgeh or Semergid, which seems to be the "Oduwdys, 
or serpentine island, of Diodorus.’ The Greeks had other names for this island, 
‘Agathon’s Island’ and ‘Pan’s Island’:! and both Agartharcides* and 
Strabo? say topazes were found there. Juba calls it Topazon, adding that it 
Why our author should state that it is near 
Elephantine and Talmas, or better Talmis (modern Kalabsheh), which are 
both inland on the Nile, is by no means clear. Possibly, as Mr. Griffith 
suggests to me, the statement may be due to mistranslation of a Greek original: 
or perhaps it may be the only means he found of expressing that the places 
had roughly speaking the same geographical longitude. 

That however does not in the least explain the legend of the watering of 
it with oil* Again I am indebted to Mr. Griffith for pointing out to me that 
mineral oil is found further along the coast at Gebel-ez-Zeit (the mountain 
of oil); and possibly the presence of mineral oil on or near the island itself 
may have started the story. Certainly, if any Emperor performed the mad 
deed, it must have been Nero and not Domitian: but Domitian’s persecution 
of the Christians impressed his personality so forcibly on the Copts that ever 
afterwards he recurs as constantly and as inappropriately in their literature as 
King Charles’ head in Mr. Dick’s petition. 

Needless to say the second legend is concerned with Diocletian himself. 
Though his name is very frequently abbreviated in Coptic to Dioclé, we hear 
nothing whatever of his birth at Doclia in Dalmatia. Instead we are frequently 
told that he spent his youth in the Egyptian nome Psoi as goatherd to a 
landowner there. In the life of Apa Psote, bishop of Ptolemais, that landowner 
is stated to be Psote’s father; while in an Encomium of St. Theodore the 
General he is represented as Theodore’s paternal grandfather. I fear it would 
be rash to infer that Theodore, who probably never existed, was Psote’s nephew. 
In his early days, runs the legend, Diocletian was known as Agrippita, or 
perhaps Agrippides, as the name generally occurs when his old friend the 
devil addresses him in the Vocative. 


is 300 stadia from Berenice. 


Moreover his habits were peculiar, and 
he had an uncanny way of playing on a flute which much upset the puritanical 
community in which he lived, especially the serious-minded Psote. When the 
latter found Diocletian’s goats dancing to the tune of the flute, their giddy 
behaviour weighed so heavily on his soul that he denounced Diocletian as a 
servant of the devil and retired into the desert to become a hermit. Shortly 
afterwards a war with the Persians broke out, and the Emperor sent a recruiting 


1 Pliny WV. Z. vi. 33, apparently drawing his informa- 
tion from Juba, mentions only two islands in the 
Red Sea, Sapirine and Scytale. It looks as though 
Sapirine was another name for this island: but 
Ptolemy iv. 5, 35 notices as Zamq@erplyn vijoos, which 
he distinguishes from ’AydOwvos v7jcos. 

2 Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 170. 

3 Strabo xvi. 4, 6. He too calls it "Ogdiddns. 

4 According to the Greek and Latin texts it was oil 


turned green by preservation in copper vessels which 
was used to improve the colour of the stones. 

5An abstract of the life of Psote is given in 
Amélineau’s Actes des Martyrs Coptes. The enco- 
mium on Theodore (Vat. Copte 65 ff. 30-98) I hope 
shortly to publish myself. The story is also found in 
many of the martyrdoms published in Hyvernat’s 
Actes des Martyrs de 0 Egypte, and in the Ethiopic 
versions published by Pereira. 
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officer to Egypt. He visited Psoi, was much struck with the personal appear- 
ance of Diocletian and carried him off. If we are to believe the Coptic writers, 
Roman recruiting officers always were much struck with the airs and graces 
of some Egyptian. Exactly the same tale is told of John, the father of St. 
Theodore the General, and in both cases the lucky youths escaped what 
the Copts appear to have regarded with horror and fear, military service. 

Diocletian got a post in the emperor’s stables; and there he fluted away as 
cheerily and effectively as ever. The terpsichorean antics provoked in the 
king’s horses attracted the attention of the emperor’s! eldest daughter; and, 
as the levity of her heart prevented her from realising the full enormity of 
dancing, she was not affected in the same way as Psote. Contrariwise she formed 
so good an opinion of her father’s graceless stable-boy that she straightway resolved 
to marry him; and, being a woman, she very soon got her way. On the death 
of her father in the wars, Diocletian succeeded to the throne. 

There is very little, I fear, in this legend to claim the attention of serious 
historical students. Maspero? refers the legend of Diocletian’s birth in Egypt 
to a Byzantine source; but he does not quote that source, and its existence 
seems at least as problematical as that of Mrs. Harris. Probably it was merely 
ultra-patriotism which caused the Copts to claim their worst persecutor as a 
native of their own land. The legend would indeed hardly be worth mentioning, 
were it not that in some cases it is connected with an account of the outbreak 
of the persecution of the Christians by Diocletian, for which rather more can 
be said. If one seeks in the ordinary accounts for the moving power which 
stirred Diocletian to undertake the persecution, the answer is short and simple; 
Galerius persuaded him. But if one goes a step further back and tries to find 
out what motive Galerius had or what arguments he used to persuade the 
emperor, no reasons are given save the rather inconsequential piece of informa- 
tion that his mother worshipped the gods of the mountains and that he himself 
was a blood-thirsty ruffian. Piety in a mother does not by any means prove 
bigotry in her son; nor is the argument that the Christians always were under 
suspicion sufficient reason for Diocletian’s sudden change of front, unless some 
strong proof that suspicion was well founded could be adduced. And Diocletian 
was too reasonable a man to count the fact that an old lady looked to the 
hills from whence came her help and that her son regarded murder as a fine 
art a full and sufficient reason for starting a persecution. The Coptic account 
on the other hand does supply a more or less reasonable ground for Diocletian’s 
action. 

According to that account war broke out again with the Persians in 
Diocletian’s reign, and in the first campaign, the Persian king’s son Nicomedes 
was taken prisoner and entrusted to the charge of the archbishop of Antioch. 
The king sent messengers offering the youth’s weight in gold as ransom to 

1 What emperor is a little doubtful. Kondelianus 2 Revue Critique, Année 42, No. 41 (13 Oct. 1908), 


is the name given in the Acts of Psote, but other pp. 274-6. 
passages suggest Numerian. 
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the archbishop; but on the first occasion the matter was referred to the king and 
the offer refused unless the Persian king came himself and made a treaty. 
A second attempt to bribe the archbishop was more successful and he let the 
youth go secretly, giving out that he had died in captivity. Soon after his 
release the Persians renewed their attacks on Roman territory; and in the first 
battle there was the dead man fighting in the front ranks of the enemy. He 
was again captured, questioned, and the archbishop’s treachery discovered. 
Diocletian questioned the archbishop who still asserted that Nicomedes had 
died; and, when challenged to take an oath to that effect publicly at high 
mass, he did so. Nicomedes was produced to refute him; and Diocletian, 
finding that the God whom he had previously worshipped did not punish 
perjury as summarily as he wished, slew the archbishop, abjured Christianity 
and began his persecution of the Christians. | 

Though I am far from asserting that events happened as here recorded, 
the monk’s account is not entirely unsupported by history. There was war 
with Narses, king of Persia, in 296-297 A.D.; and, though the Romans under 
Galerius were badly defeated in the first year, in the second they captured 
not one son only but several of Narses’ wives and children. The captives, we 
are told, were conveyed to a place of safety; and, considering the importance 
of Antioch, it is by no means unlikely that that place was Antioch. There is 
then no inherent improbability in the tale that a relative of the Persian king 
was entrusted to the archbishop of Antioch, and that he betrayed his trust. 
Nor is the little known of Cyril, who was archbishop at the time, inconsistent 
with that supposition. He was imprisoned in 297 A.D., the very year in which 
the capture of important Persian hostages took place; and the reasons of his 
imprisonment are nowhere clearly stated. Of course the persecution is hinted 
at, but the persecution did not begin till six years later. If his imprisonment 
was really an unmerited foretaste of it, then one would have expected his 
glory to be all the greater, as one of the first of the martyrs; yet there seem 
to have been grave doubts whether he could be regarded as a martyr at all, 
though he died in prison in 300 A.D. Altogether the silence of the Christian 
writers who mention Cyril is suspicious; and the very unlikeliness of a libel 
on a church dignitary by a hagiographical writer is the strongest argument in 
defence of the Coptic monk’s statement.2, The date and the place are equally 
favourable. Antioch lay in Galerius’ province; and, if he were hostile to the 
Christians, the treachery of its archbishop would supply him with the very 
argument most likely to win Diocletian’s acceptance of his views. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 


1 The archbishop is generally nameless in the texts, 2Peeters in the Axnalecta Bollandiana (xxvii. 
though once or twice he is called Gaius or Acacius, Bruxelles, 1908, pp. 69-73) regards the story as an 
neither of whom were archbishops at that date. attack on the Chalcedonian clergy, though the events 
Cyril must be intended. took place long before the council of Chalcedon. 
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Mr. AGAR has collected his adversaria on the Odyssey which have been 
enjoying cold storage these many years in the blue depths of the Journal of 
Philology, and increased them by about three-quarters. He has produced a 
very interesting and valuable book, the most important contribution to the 
linguistic history of the Homeric text that has been made for a long time. 
Mr. Agar holds that the language of Homer represents the original ‘ Achaean’ 
speech, and that its abnormalities in vocabulary, word-formation and metre are 
the result of natural unforced processes of transmission. This position, held 
by so well equipped and so trenchant an investigator as Mr. Agar, is reassuring. 
It does not involve any of the mythological factors of the Higher or the Lower 
Criticism still recommended among us by Mr. Leaf, Father Browne and Mr. 
Verrall—Pisistratus, Onomacritus, the Ionian conquest of Smyrna, the Thessalian 
Iliad, the original Achilleis—and disagrees with Professor Murray’s sinister 
diagnosis ‘clear away the Attic surface and there rises beneath another surface 
with another set of corruptions, where Ionic rhapsodes have introduced just 
the same elements of confusion into an Aeolic or at least a pre-Ionic language.t 
The confusion of tongues is deep down in the heart of the Homeric dialect, 
and no surgery in the world can cut beneath it’ (Azse of the Greek Epic p. 214). 
The last ten years’ work in Comparative Philology (especially Kretschmer’s 
researches K.Z, xxxi. 1898, Glotta i. 1907) has made it clearer and clearer 
that the rule-of-thumb for distinguishing the historical non-Dorian dialects does 
not apply to the heroic and post-heroic age, and that the terms ‘Aecolic’ and 
‘Ionic’ in their usual sense should disappear from the history of Homer. 
The Homeric tongue derives directly from the pre-colonial language of Greece 
wherein two elements are discernible, the original Ionian (or Pelasgian) and 
the Achaean or North-Greek which overlaid it.? 


P. Cauer in the second edition of his Grundfragen 
der Homerkrittk. 


1Mr. Murray hedges. The Aeolic Iliad is now given 
up even by the wzez/le garde (e.g. by Bechtel, acc. to 


Glotta i. 4. 373). With it goes all relation between 
Greek epos and the Thessalian race whether of 
Europe or Asia. Neither direct tradition nor the 
subject of the poems supports such a connection. 
Herr E. Meyer in the last edition of his Geschichie 
des Altertums (vol. i. 2. p. 721) has been unable 
to revise his views in this particular. The dying 
cause is supported with natural constancy by Herr 


* The question is naturally far from settled, but the 
coincidence of the linguistic strata of Kretschmer 
(1 Ionian or Pelasgic, 2 Achaean, 3 Dorian) with the 
same strata inferred on ethnological grounds by Ridge- 
way, and demanded by Mackenzie (B.S.A. xiii.) as 
the result of the Cretan evidence, affords a certain 
presumption of truth. 
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The word-stock of Homer agrees, as everyone knows, with two widely 
separated representatives of this language, Arcadian and Cyprian ; sporadic termina- 
tions such as guAakeoot, kexAyyovTes, euuevat, Which used to be regarded as palpable 
Aeolic, are due to the Achaean element in the original continental language; 
other features, a (in Aads), su-, -AA-, are held in common with the most northerly 
representative of ‘Ionian, Attic; and vocalised digamma (av, ev), the old 
infallible token of Aeolic, is at least partly panhellenic (Solmsen, Grzech. Laut. 
wu. Verslehre, p. 168). This Pelasgo-Achaean tongue, when transported across 
the sea, proceeded along the path of change (due in the first instance to the 
intonation of the half-Carian children) which led to the inscriptions of the 6th 
and 5th century. The stage of this development which we find in the poems 
(a stage which Zenodotus wished to carry further) gives a terminus ante quem 
for the composition, by the father of the sons of Homer, who lived in Chios 
and enjoyed the use of his eyes, of the forty-eight books! After this date, early 
in colonial history, no organic changes were made in the language, or organic 
additions to the text. Surface-change of speech, and rhapsodic and scribal 
licence played over it until the invention of printing; but the genius of Homer 
canonized, as a whole, the work of art he had created out of Saga. In the way 
of this or a similar view stood many formal and metrical enormities; these Mr. 
Agar seeks to remove in this excellent book. Before I scrutinise it in detail I 
am bound to notice three general defects: inordinate length, an English hardly 
up to the level of the subject, and a humour not always easy to follow. Where 
art and language are in question, these qualities are not unimportant. 

Homeric metrical phenomena turn mainly on the results of the disappearance 
of the digamma and upon Hiatus Licitus. The former question has solidified of 
late; the inscriptions at one end give us definite evidence that so many words 
bore this letter, and Kretschmer’s investigations shew that the original Asiatic 
Ionians possessed it; at the other, papyrus at length lets us see the process by 
which the hiatuses consequent on its disappearance were filled. The question 
which still remains is whether this consonant had less metrical force than other 
consonants, and whether this force varied with the foot. A doctrine on this 
subject has been built up by Hartel, Schulze, Solmsen and Sommer (G/oéfa i. 2). 
Mr. Agar does not state his attitude to this semi-vocalic letter in thesi, and 
when he publishes his companion volume on the Iliad we shall be interested 
to see if he writes to xpyyvo vFeiras in obedience to the doctrine of ‘ Schallstarke.’ 
His objection to of warpos pev és oikov B52, &Oa perv éwraeres mévov euTredov 
eluata 6 alet 4259, @xe0 du’ ’Atpeldyow és” TAcov p104, diagauev epyaterOa 
X 422, ef TL pou eiror W OI, pyre Tis olkjwy mw 302, seems to shew that he thinks 
(with the reviewer) the doctrine artificial, and that the digamma in its origin 
was a real consonant producing ordinary consonantal effects in metre. (Hence 
I may say I printed 1530 mronimopOov oid ixeoOau, regarding this in view 

1 Had we the information to enable us to say at éparewds and dpyevvds, etade and dde, the Homeric 


what period the Achaeo-Ionian language of Ionia question on its chronological side were settled. 
said maujwy and Maydwr, vynvol and Navoixda, 
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of the variant -.ov and «504 as another exception to Wernicke’s Law)! As neat 
alterations to preserve digamma I quote \ 561, u 419, v260, and especially | 
a 259 e€anovr "Edvpys rapa ”I\ov Meppepidao for é€ "Edvpns auovta rap “IXov 
Mepuepidao. Mr. Agar does not condescend to quote the justification. It is 
Z 493. On=the other hand one may doubt ové’ aaétita for ovdé ror’ ica 8 203, 
émel TOO teTar aivos for érel w wep ib. 325 (? érel vy ilera cl. K 105 doa ov vw 
eéA Tera), the removal of eizate 6 elicw after doAdées y 427, and the substitution 
of apécOa for iddcOar y 233 (€ 209, 220); tkécOa is attested a 21, B 152. 

Hiatus undetermined by a lost consonant, or as it is commonly called, 
Hiatus Licitus, is in a much more uncertain position. The Greek ear was 
sensitive to hiatus, in prose as well as verse; what account can be given 
of the growth of hiatus, if it is unoriginal, in heroic verse? Hoffmann and 
Ahrens collected the usage (of the vulgate) and laid down as rules that the 
most frequent hiatuses were legitimate. We require a more organic theory. 
Did the disappearance of the digamma perhaps produce other hiatuses, by 
analogy? But the rhapsodes and scribes went all lengths to close up digamma- 
hiatuses with y and 7, exactly as Mr. Agar fills hiatus licitii Did then the 
Greek ear really permit gaps at certain places in the hexameter and not at 
others? If so the reasons must be phonetic; and this is the defect I find 
in Mr. Agar’s treatment. He tilts at innumerable lines and rearranges them 
with inexhaustible resource: but I do not gather what position he holds—some 
hiatuses clearly he approves of (év voor amoAovro 6497), or even creates 
(év redim amd y 260)—nor the major premiss he assumes. The method in such 
a case must be deductive, otherwise the instances are only so many particulars, 
and to rewrite an hexameter is child’s play to Mr. Agar, as to put Ionic 
into Aeolic was to Fick. Where the line when rewritten gets rid of another 
and a different difficulty, the force of the proof is lifted a degree. Mr. Agar 
shews great skill in effecting such coincidences: 7290 GAN KaTyKicTat doocov 
mupos ixer autun—the good form kxatyelkisrat removes the gap; u185 via 
KaTacTycov wa vwitépny om axovoys, the transposition of va and dz’ both relieves 
the hiatus and gives the digamma its proper force: but in many other passages 
the difficulty other than the hiatus (or lengthening by position) seems imaginary: 


a ee” ws THv dm éAayos Gvenor Péepov 0a kat &Oa 

Mr. Agar reads év wedayeoo’, which fills the gap: but when he says éy is more 
true of the raft he contradicts the poet, whose comparison is expressed in 
terms, du 7ediov the thistledown, au wédAayosthe raft. 1209 éy démas éumAnoas 
Udaros ava etkoot mérpa: to get rid of -ros ava Mr. Agar reads ddwp, saying that 
Udaros ava elkoot wérpa has no ‘suitable sense at all.” But the sense of ava 
is the same with tdwp as with vdaros. (Mr. Agar’s interpretation of uérpa is 
clearly right.) Again, ) 613, whatever the difficulties of 69 xeivov TeAauova én 
éyxatOero Téxvy, they are not removed by writing odoy for é7; 2390 évOad 


1 Restated by Sommer, G/otfa i. 2. 146 sqq. 
NO. XI. VOL. III. ; 
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dyetpomevot, GAN éx meyapowo &kaotos Mr. Agar emends od & éx, saying 
‘clearly the possessive pronoun cannot be omitted here.’ This is only a case 
of the uniformity which is his guiding principle; and who would omit 060’ to 
put in *a\d’? Another case is 865, where to avoid zepixriovas avOpwrous he 
writes vepixtiovwy ; the same two remarks apply. Uniformity again is the only 
excuse for writing o6¢pa xe @accov vrex for 6ppa Traxiora Urex y175. In 6141 
éokoTa @de yeverOa the difficulty of interpretation which justifies the alteration 
éoixoras is wholly imaginary. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Agar will have nothing of hiatus or position 
before an aspirate, not even where the aspirate represents a sigma or perhaps 
a digamma: so ¢ 265 (érepov) 4125, 0262, ck 41 (ouny), 432, & 335, 51, 140, 251 
(artevs), v 128, £522, rl, p 206, 6 251, v 109, w 58 (arloo) «44 (6rTL), B 430 
(67Aa weapon, Waffen), 061 (eipycoued’). More flagrant is his neglect of F 
in «6 & wey Ouyarepes, €E vices nPawvres and x 252 aAr ayed’ of EE zparTor 
axovrica?’, where Mr. Agar emends adda é olov rporov, with the remark which 
I am still pondering ‘the two last letters of otov (-oo) may have been mistaken 
for the sign of the number six.’ Besides hiatus there are three features of 
Homeric syntax on which Mr. Agar wages relentless war; unemphatic avros, 
the article, and the conditional optative without ce or ay. None of them can 
be discussed in detail here. They all fall under the same determining condition : 
to what stage in the Greek tongue do we assign the language of Homer? 
The data are these: in the 5th century av’ros is both emphatic (zpse, zdem) and 
unemphatic (zs); the article is article only, with a few exceptional survivals; 
the pure optative does not imply condition. In the vulgate Homer avrog is 
usually emphatic, in a minority of cases unemphatic ; 0 7 ro is usually adjectival, 
in a minority of cases articular; the pure conditional optative is found. A process 
therefore is plain, but are we to assume Homer's period was one before the 
process had commenced? Unless we do, and I do not know what the proof 
is, Homer’s period is only another stage, earlier, but a stage. Mr. Agar’s 
reconstructions are good as a demonstration how the various modernisations 
might have taken place in a primaeval epic poem, not that they did take place in 
Homer. I may notice that while the development given to the sense of avros and 
6 4 TO agrees with the general tendency of language, that of pure conditional 
optative taking the place of conditional optative with cey contradicts them. 

Mr. Agar’s engine, by which he removes all these rocks of offence, is 
uniformity, dvadoyia; and his system of crushing the minority by the majority 
supplies the most general objection which may be taken to his book. It is true 
that recurring formulae, combinations and collocations of words have their 
maximum of effect in epos; but in Homer we are not dealing with natural 
Saga; conscious art is plain everywhere. My impression is that Mr. Agar 
puts Homer in a strait-waistcoat such as artist never wore. The argument is 
often merely numerical; 4 18 six 67 ray’ expel three 67 ap’, and avoid a hiatus 
(though in arsi): but how, vray’ being original everywhere, did ap’ with its 
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hiatus get in in three cases? A quoi bon?! But there is perhaps no direct 
evidence to show what amount of uniformity an artist of 1000-900 B.C. observed. 
We may judge Mr. Agar’s method better by the losses it entails. He extirpates 
the following: ¢0ins 8 367, émixpyoa 164, watin «78, iuepoes K 398, meréecOw 
kK 505, otpepedivnPev II 792, axyjpioc «98, tpoBodov 251, crepécat v 262, rpodpwv 
fem. vy 359, xynpot p 458, ro meAay dpvds E12, pudov 0426, rely O117, aypora 
0117, Oepéw p22, epxiov ¢ 102, audovdis p 237, mopoevta o 298, alvoraby o 201, 
abet o 353, dfvoevta T 33, epcOilw 744, daxputAWew T7121, Aawy (part.) 7 228, 
Opwperat T 524, Teian v 23, oTELVvOS x 460, UTEpiKTaivovTO Yr 3, évwradins Yr 94, avxmeErs 
w 250, fevin w 285, 314; gen. with ticacOa y 206, Ouuds as subject «415, TO 
wéev=primum A 363, «éAAw intransitive «49, gen. with verbs of hearing 1456. 
This list is not exhaustive, but no one I think who reads it will avoid the 
conclusion that the cacoethes analogiae is exhibited on a rather large scale. 
To save such a massacre the Pergamenes laid down the other principle, dvwuaria; 
and in a period which gives us nothing but Homer and a few more thousand 
hexameters until 550 B.C., this must be held to; we must not trifle with the 
survivals of five centuries of Greek at the bidding of Homeric uniformity. 

I pass to matters of perhaps more general interest. Where Mr. Agar’s 
method allows him to respect the text he is a good exegete. His interpretations 
of y 140, 6 684, e 421, € 280, 8 121, A 338, 584, uw 422, 7 41, 181, f 26 are umice verae. 
His conjectures, which are few, are less acceptable: 767 yepaeoou for te Kat éorw 
(re kat éorwy itself is doomed),? 044 dnAyoera for dyAnoeTa, K10 TepicrevaxiCeT 
auty (no better than the old avdy), p 544 wxuredAns, c 10 éAxy (in Mr. Verrall’s 
vein), « 26 ouoroSpes, 93 evar’ ’Oduvan éFéFicxev for evwiradiws éciderkev, Wr 233 
évxouevoiat for vyxouevoict. Unfavourable specimens of exegesis are found at 
6244 dapaccas, v209 vrocraxvorro (very bad), y251 GAN aye of &E TpwTor 
akovTiaaT, 302 vedea mTwacovca, $402 ToccovToy oOVjotos, W231 Oupmov aéEwv 
(very bad), w 377 axtyy yeipo.wo (Mr. Agar should have read further in Bérard). 
Some passages may be considered in detail. 


a226 eiNamivn ye yauos; émel ovK Epavos Tade y’ eat: 
This we are told is a scholion: it is odd that it fell into an hexameter. 
There is no other case. 
826 ovre rod juerépyn ayopyn yéver ovTe Odwxos. 
Ovre Oéuiores Mr. Agar. But does he cut out dpowytes whenever he meets 


it? Odwkxos is an ordinary case of Zerdehnung or diectasis (restated by Ehrlich, 
Rh. Mus. 1908, 107 sq.). 

y 136 ‘the bastard form aim should be removed in favour of airw. A 
hard sentence: zoAAcs modus, mpaos TpIUs, utocos iusous. 


‘ / 
y 259 GAN’ apa TOV yé KUves TE Kal olwvot KaTédaYray 


tA ° , ek. 5) 
KEL{IAEVOV EV TESOL E€KaS ADTEOS— 


1The unlikelihood of change from the supposed 2Query wept Kips Terlunral re Kal éorot. 
original holds in many cases: e.g. 257, 273, & 214. 
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”Acreos as Mr. Agar says and the sense shews is right, not adpyeos: the latter 
was brought by éxas from I 246, 699, w 37. His azo is easy, but still as éxas 
must have been a long time in the line to make dpyeos the vulgate, Bekker’s 
éxa deserves consideration, though the comparative philologers, ignavum pecus, 
have ignored it. 


6514 sq. Agamemnon’s nostos. It is strange that Mr. Agar, like a simple 
Higher Critic, thinks Ag. was ‘driven by a storm to the extremity of the 
promontory of Argolis’ (he cannot mean Argolis); takes out v. 520 dW de @eoi 
ovpov orpévay Kat otkad tkovro, and makes Ag. journey to Mycenae over land. 
And what did he do with his ships, treasure and captives? There is no irony 
in @ayuwv, grim or otherwise. The usual storm off Malea caught Ag., as it 
caught Menelaus and Odysseus, but as the wind turned he was able to continue 
round the Peloponnese to Lechaeum. 


p. 73 ‘the modernising process, guided by the intuitive vox populi (sic)— 
is likely to have been applied more freely to the text of the Odyssey than of 
the Iliad because of the greater popularity of the more romantic and adventurous 
poem.’ Where is the evidence for the greater popularity of the Odyssey? 

9 130 n 0 eTépwOev vm’ avAgs ovdov tyot 
moos domov vynrov, d0ev Vdpevoyvto ToNTaL. 

Mr. Agar’s remarks on zpos may pass, but he has an odd idea of Alcinous’ 
water supply. ‘A piece of ornamental water’ must have decorated the yard. 
What a sight! Nothing more than a wooden or brick pipe and a cock is wanted, 
or at most a tank and a step. The water went on into the house, as Mr. Agar 
says, and Galen will tell him what became of it: xvi. 360 (Kiihn) garden air 
_is bad, dia Tous OxXeTOVs, WS Ta TWOAAG TOUS amomaTous éxkaBaipovTas els ToUS 
KNTOUS, Kal THY MeyaAny dvawdlar. 

L196 Pav atap atyeov acxov. Why is atyeoy ‘a later correption’? Is 
xpuceos the same? I may notice Mr. Agar preserves his old aversion to éap, 
dveap, oTeap, ppeap, in which I believe him to be alone. Surely Herodian’s 
observation that the stem before -ap is long, as far as it applies to these words, 
is only a codification of vulgate epic usage. 

130 év oréoot yAadupoicot AtAaLomevn ToTW eivat 

This verse is absent in most MSS., Mr. Agar condemns it, but unable to 
do without it, composes another in its place. Its absence is due to homoeoteleuton 
with 32. 

A 600 kata 6 (dpws 
Eppeev ek meAewv, Kovin 6 ek KpaTOS Opwpet. 

Mr. Agar objects to é« xparos because ‘the dust really does not rise from 
his head but from the ground.’ A loose boulder rolling down a hill does not 
produce dust. When an elderly man like Sisyphus takes very violent exercise, 
his body drips, and a column of steam rises perpendicularly from his head. 
This cloud is the xovin. 
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A 423 avTap @yw ToT yain xElpas aeipwy 
BarXov aroOvicxwv rept pacyave. 

What Agamemnon did is plain; he clutched the blade+ At the inquest on 
a moneylender murdered in his shop in Shaftesbury Avenue reported in the 
Daily Telegraph of Nov. 10, 1908, the medical evidence ran: ‘the wounds on the 
deceased’s hand were probably due to his having caught hold of the knife.’ 
He was gasping on the dazedoy after the unequal fight of 6530 sqq., and 
Clytemnestra came round to finish him off. ITLori yaty is left with deipwyr, 
the place of action of which it defines: ‘I lifted my hands on the ground.’ 
Perhaps év yaiy or éx yains would have been easier, but it is too much to say 
that ori is impossible in this sense. (Ae/pwy indeed might be neuter, like ézraeipas 
Herod. ii. 162, aipovoa Xen. An. i. 5. 3; but this is a greater assumption.) 


o158 ty 0 ap em dpect Once Oca yAavKoms ’AOjvy 
kovpy “Ikapioto wepipdpov InveXorein 
pynor pero pavavat OTws TeTaceEe MadICTA 
Ouuov pvnornpwv. 

Mr. Agar is not happy here. Persuaded that weracere must mean ‘reveal, 
disclose, he introduces éracee (as he introduces éragw for épeOifm 744). The 
meaning is clearly ‘excite, stimulate’ (dvacryjcer wpos émiOupiay schol.), ordinarily 
given by a word literally meaning ‘stretch,’ to which ‘spread’ is related in the 
order of ideas (réraccay and ravocay are v.ll. in the literal sense). "Exreravvumt 
is found tropically in later Greek, and éxwemeracpévos is a v.l. on éxweTataypmévos 
ao 327. The gloss 0éA€ee gives the sense, and is repeated to describe the result 
of the stratagem 282. 

Mr. Agar’s remark on 693 ‘smirking hypocrisy’ betrays a fundamental mis- 
apprehension of heroic character; those on Z273 an unfamiliarity with Greek 
punctuation (how should a hyperbaton be indicated except by two colons ?); 
and I am dumb before the observation on ¢ 192 KaAAel pév of TpOTA TpoTwTAaTa 
kaAa KaOnpev ‘it is not only that cadAe is as Fick says mirum unguentum, 
it seems rather to be a sort of modern totlet-soap. Toilet-soap! or an ornamental 
water? It is true the notion started from antiquity (viv ta mwvpa schol. min.) 
and was adopted by Voss, to whom Liddell and Scott with great propriety 
oppose cade te otiABwv. Mr. Agar however, when the priest says ‘lavabo 
manus meas in innocentia, thinks he uses an antiseptic or an enamel. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


1This motive I have so far been unable to find his murderer, is frequent. So is a victim clutching a 
on works of art. A victim clutching the arm of _ blade or spear driven into his body. 


WENGER’S LEGAL REPRESENTATION IN THE PAPYRI. 


Die Stellvertretung im Rechte der Papyri. Von L. WENGER. Teubner: Leipzig. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. vit278. M. 8. 


THE legal side of Graeco-Roman papyri, in whose discovery and publication 
British scholars have taken a leading part, has unhappily been hitherto almost 
completely neglected in this country. Continental jurists have, however, been 
more alive to their opportunities, and have been rapidly turning the new material 
to account in a long series of articles and monographs, of which Prof. Wenger's 
book is one of the most recent and important. It contains an elaborate study, 
based on the documents available down to the end of 1905, of the representation 
of one person by another in public and private affairs. Representation of 
the state and other corporate bodies by officials, and of one official by another, 
is treated in the first main section, which will be of especial value to papyrologists. 
A shorter but adequate discussion of representation in legal processes follows ; 
and the concluding portion of the volume is devoted to delegation in private 
business. It is in these two latter sections that what is the main problem of 
the treatise arises, namely whether in the provincial law of Egypt under Roman 
rule ‘direct representation’ (ze. the action of A ex professo on behalf of B) 
was recognised in obligatory transactions. Theoretically such representation 
was excluded by Roman civil law; but in practice Wenger holds that it was 
admitted, and his view certainly seems to be substantiated by the papyri It 
is a fine point, which the lawyers must be left to settle: Mitteis (Zeztschr. der — 
Savigny-Stiftung 1907, pp. 478 sqq.) still entertains doubts on the subject. 
But a layman can appreciate our author’s industry in the collection of his 
materials, and his admirable arrangement and presentation of them. He is 
rarely to be detected in an oversight such as that on p. 174, where he suggests 
that the names of women’s guardians were sometimes entered on an official 
register: the false reading in a Vienna papyrus on which that inference is based 
has been corrected more than once (cf. Gott. gel. Anzeigen 1897, No. 6, and 
P. Oxy. ii. p. 239). 
ARTHUR S. HUNT. 


GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS IN SYRIA. 


Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria: E. Littmann and W. K. Prentice. 
(1) Section A. 1. Ammonitis. 
Section B._ 1. ‘Ala, Kasr ibn Wardan. 


ferent. WN. Central Syria, Palmyra, Hauran. W. K. Prentice. 
(Heinemann. ) 


IT is a little difficult to realize the relation of these two books. The volume 
(2) which contains the inscriptions of N. Central Syria, Palmyra, and the Hauran 
does not correspond exactly with either section of the scheme proposed for 
publication (prospectus, p. viii): the pamphlet (1) contains one part of each 
section. No doubt these are meant finally to be bound with the remaining 
parts of both sections, A and B; but then the geographical arrangement will 
be less clear than it might be. In the pamphlet a few Hebrew inscriptions 
have been included. 

All the classical inscriptions are late, but they often throw light on history, 
religion, and social conditions. More than a hundred of those in Mr. Prentice’s 
volume (2) are definitely dated: they fall into two groups, A.D. 60-250 and 
324-609, and most of the others can be placed in one or other group. 
The ancient religions survived through the first two centuries of our era, and 
probably later. Most of the deities have Greek names, but some are non-Greek 
(as the wzatpwa OQeoi, Zeus Madbachos, and Selamanes, compare the Assyrian 
Shalmanu): the sun and moon occur, both named and in effigy, and there 
is an altar before a beautiful Greek temple, marking the site of an ancient 
‘high place, the deity of which is called Zevts Bwuds. So MadSayos is probably 
the Syriac madbah, ‘altar. From the fourth century begin the Christian churches, 
and the inscriptions are Christian in character. Some of these inscriptions contain 
scraps of ritual hymns and the like, and they occasionally have a bearing on 
theological controversy: thus the monophysite phrase oravpwieis df nuas is 
added to the trisagion (No. 6). Parts of the liturgy are found on tombs 
and over the doorways of dwelling-houses; and many of the texts also 
found may have been in the Syrian liturgy. These inscriptions often are of 
considerable length. A list of the liturgical and scriptural texts is given in 
the introduction to the volume (2). Disks and symbols, crosses, sacred mono- 
grams and the like, are very common, and seem to have been used for some 
magical power that should be in them; they have parallels in charms ard 
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amulets otherwise known, and indeed some of them are still used by the modern 
Greeks. The symbols are often esoteric and recondite; such as the use of 
numerals to replace a phrase whose letters had the same numerical value. Thus 
pre = 535 =Kipre, 20+400+100+10+4+5; again, XMI’, interpreted by Waddington 
as X(picros) M(apias) I(evvnOeis)—a phrase found elsewhere on a dwelling-house— 
may be dyevos 6 Oeds, the beginning of the trisagion (1+3+5+10+70+ 200, 70, 
9+5+70+200=643=yuy’). This principle of the cryptogram is applied to 
other phrases ; it may be considered doubtful in the last, because of the spelling 
ayelos. 

The inscriptions are carefully edited. The most important are given in 
facsimile, or photograph from stone or squeeze: follows a transliteration with 
necessary supplements, a translation, and notes explaining them. References 
are given to previous editors or critics, if any. Architectural remains are some- 
times given in photograph, and there are descriptions, with measurements and 
plans, of ancient sites, so far as these bear on the inscriptions. 

The Latin inscriptions are mostly of familiar types, and illustrate the distri- 
bution of the army or of the Roman officials. Thus we find an ala Britannica 
in the Djebel Riha (131), and the Second Parthian legion “Severiana Pia Fidelis 
Felix Aeterna,” in Stratonicea in the third century (128). Julius Priscus, buried 
in the Haurdan, is called Rector Orientis (393). A factory for wine and oil was 
thus inscribed (187): 


nectareos succos, Baccheia munera, cernis, 
quae bitis genuit aprico sole refecta 


No. 10 of the pamphlet (1) apparently alludes to the transference of troops 
from Palestine to Arabia, and the rebuilding of the castra on the frontier: it 
mentions the legate Aurelius Aelius (Theo?), governor of Arabia between 253 
and 268. 

It remains to add that inscriptions of this date are valuable as evidence 
of the popular language and pronunciation of the day. This branch of study 
has taken a new importance since popular Greek has been used to illustrate the 


Greek Bible. 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


RECENT CATALOGUES OF ITALIAN MUSEUMS. 


Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, im Auftrage und unter Mitwirkung 
des katserlich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts (roémische Abteilung) 
beschrieben von \WALTER AMELUNG. Berlin: In Kommission bei Georg 
memeer yo. 1. 1903; Vol. II, 1908. Text, 8vo, pp. x +935, 768. 
Plates, 4to, 121+83. M. 50 per vol. 


Guida tillustrata del Museo Naztonale di Napoli; approvata dal Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione. Compilata da D. Bassi, E. GABRIcI, L. MARIANI; 
O. MARUCCHI, G. PATRONI, G. de PETRA, A. SOGLIANO; per cura di 
A. RUESCH. Naples: Richter & Co.; Munich: Buchholz, 1908. 8vo, 
pp. 500. 129 illustrations in the text. Lire 25. 


WHILST the larger museums of Northern Europe have issued, or are in process 
of issuing, catalogues of their art-treasures compiled by skilled workers, the 
great collections of Italy have long awaited the coming of a generation which 
Should take stock of their inexhaustible riches. That the younger Italian 
archaeologists are well qualified to perform this task no one who is acquainted 
with their work will question; and the second of the books whose names 
appear at the head of this review is to be welcomed as giving proof of their 
activity. We doubt not that in due time the collections housed in the Baths 
of Diocletian—to which constant additions are being made—will be scientifically 
catalogued by members of its staff. But the museums which are not under 
national control provide a field for the activity of foreign scholars owing to the 
circumstances of their administration: and it was well that the German 
Archaeological Institute addressed itself to the Herculean task of cataloguing 
the sculptures of the Vatican. Its example, be it said, has been followed by a 
younger institution, the British School at Rome, which has in preparation a 
catalogue of the municipal collections of Rome, beginning with the Museo 
Capitolino. 

The cataloguing of the Vatican sculptures was not indeed the first work 
of the kind undertaken by the German Institute. Benndorf and Schéne had 
described the Lateran Museum, Schreiber the Villa Ludovisi, Matz and von 
Duhn the sculptures scattered in private collections or in public places of 
resort. But these tasks were of minor importance in comparison with that 
which was undertaken when the Vatican catalogue was commenced. The 
plan of collaboration was tried but found wanting: and it was not until 
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Amelung devoted himself to the work that real progress was made. Thirteen 
years after the decision of the governing body of the Institute to undertake 
the publication of the catalogue, which was taken in 1890, the first volume 
saw the light, to be followed five years later by a second, while a third will be 
needed to complete the work. 

The Institute are to be congratulated upon their choice. Amelung’s 
work is no ordinary catalogue, and its appearance marks an epoch. It enables 
us to measure the distance to which we have been carried by the movement 
initiated by Adolf Furtwangler, and to take stock of our position. Whatever 
the faults of Furtwangler’s method, whatever his hastiness in applying his 
principles to individual cases, often leading him to changes of opinion which 
created a sense of insecurity in his readers, he taught archaeologists to look 
behind the ‘marbles’ of the Roman collections to their Greek originals, and 
to approach them with the determination of tracing their descent, and thus 
recovering a lost world of Hellenic statuary. It is in this spirit that Amelung, 
too, approaches the works which he describes; but he has more caution than 
Furtwangler, he is far less dogmatic in utterance, and the splendid apparatus 
which he has helped to create and organise puts him in possession of the means 
of bringing to bear on doubtful points a mass of material for comparison which 
even Furtwangler could scarcely command. Of course the New Method has 
its defects as well as its qualities, and no one who makes use of it can hope 
to avoid them entirely. There is a pleasant vice described in the neo-Teutonic 
tongue as ‘ Attributionismus,’ which means the passion for labelling a statuary 
type with the name of a famous sculptor. It tends to bring discredit on the 
modern school, because the ‘attribution’ of, say one of the fifth-century Apollos 
by different archaeologists to Kritios and Nesiotes, Pythagoras, Myron, Calamis, 
and Phidias, suggests to the critic a veductio ad absurdum; and it throws a 
fierce glare upon those changes of opinion to which all flesh is heir. If a deter- 
mined attack is ever made upon the edifice erected by Furtwangler and the 
other critics of his epoch, Amelung will have furnished the enemy with some 
weapons which they will not be slow to use. Before the new school arose it 
was the orthodox doctrine that the original of the Apollo of the Belvedere was 
a work of the third century B.C., very probably in fact to be connected with the 
deliverance of Delphi from the Gauls. Then Franz Winter, on the ground of 
a supposed resemblance which it bore to the Ganymede of the Galleria dei 
Candelabri, undoubtedly a poor reproduction of a famous work of Leochares, 
‘discovered’ that the original of the Apollo was a fourth-century work, and 
was, in fact, to be ascribed to Leochares. And so matters rested until 1904, 
when Amelung, in the Revue archéologique, although explicitly disclaiming any 
desire to set up a new dogma in place of an old one, proposed to transfer 
the Apollo from Leochares to Euphranor. In the catalogue he writes that ‘a 
decision is for the moment impossible’; but the moment is already past, and 
in Ausonia (1908) p. 129 he returns to the view temporarily discarded. Again, 
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the ‘discovery’ of the Athena Lemnia of Phidias by Furtwangler was perhaps 
the most famous of the achievements embodied in the Mezsterwerke der 
griechisthen Plastik; but this pillar of the sanctuary has, even since the 
publication of the Vatican catalogue, been overthrown by Amelung himself. 
And there may be some who think that where conjecture is piled upon con- 
jecture, this shaking of the pillars may be the sign of impending collapse. 

Nevertheless, Amelung’s work is too securely based to perish in the 
wreck of ‘Attributionismus, if that catastrophe should supervene. He has 
a fine perception of ‘artistic individualities, and wisely refrains from attempt- 
ing in all cases to give them a name. The gradual emergence of such 
artistic personalities may be studied in his writing: for example, the group 
of sculptures centred about the Venus of Capua which Amelung singled out in 
the text to Brunn-Bruckmann’s publication of the ‘Caetani’ head of Aphrodite 
now reveals itself as the work of two sculptors closely akin in spirit, to one of 
whom, as Amelung thinks—and here he seems to tread on shakier ground— 
we owe the Maiden of Antium. Now the Vatican catalogue is, as was said 
above, something more than a catalogue, because, if it is carefully studied, it gives 
a general view of Greek sculpture due to a critic whose knowledge of the 
monuments is, if not unequalled, at least unsurpassed ; and it gives his view at 
certain stages of its development. There may be objectors who think that this 
impairs its usefulness as a catalogue, and no doubt it is true that the treatment 
of individual monuments is uneven and depends on the interest which their 
relation to problems of the moment excites in Amelung. But it makes the 
book absorbing in its interest: and of what catalogue can we say the same? 
Let the student who appreciates subtle argument and fine criticism read 
Amelung’s articles on the Apollo of the Belvedere, with its demonstration that 
the unsightly drapery is a copyist’s addition; on the Laocoon, whose proper 
restoration is indicated by Pollak’s discovery of a right arm belonging to a copy 
—the parallel drawn between the group and Christian paintings is instructive— 
and on the torso of Apollonius, of which Amelung ends by writing with candour 
and justice: ‘Das Problem ist noch ungelost.’ 

One or two criticisms we are compelled to make. It is the duty of a cata- 
loguer to investigate the provenance of his monuments, and also to give a full 
bibliography with reference to early engravings, etc. Amelung clearly does not 
take a deep interest in this part of his work. If it were otherwise he would 
tell us that a bust of Sabina (Sala dei Busti, No. 359) was found by Gavin 
Hamilton at Civité Lavigna, with others now in the Capitoline Museum: they 
were found long before Hamilton’s time. Nor would he refer to a well-known 
collection of engravings on four separate occasions as (i.) Episcopius (Bishop) 
Icones; (ii.) Bisschop Szgnorum veterum tcones (1670-80); (iii.) Episcopius 
Signorum veterum tcones (1630); (iv.) Bisschop (Episcopius) Szgnorum veterum 
icones (gegen 1634): and omit all reference to the book on a fifth occasion 


1In Oesterretchische Jahreshefte, vol. xi. 
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(No. 696)! We can only wish that he could have had a collaborator to do 
this mechanical work. It is easy to see, moreover, that he has no special 
interest in iconography. He does not make portraits (such as the Pseudo-Seneca) 
the text for his discussions: and his Roman iconography is even a little per- 
functory. We doubt if a genuine portrait of Nerva exists, and should have 
liked to see the point raised on vol. ii. No. to1a. And in the Sala dei Busti . 
Nos. 350 and 360 seem to belong to the Flavian period, as Mr. Wace has 
pointed out. To this view there is no reference. 

Of the new Guzde to the Naples Museum it is not possible here to speak at 
great length. It will be useful—we may say indispensable—to the archaeo- 
logical student, and it is a great pity that it is so expensive. The compilers are 
scholars of high, in some cases of eminent, position, and their work is conscientious 
and reliable: they have, moreover, succeeded much better than might have 
been expected in compressing their descriptions within the modest limits assigned 
to them. It is of course Prof. Mariani’s section on Sculpture (exclusive of icono- 
graphy) which invites the closest comparison with Amelung’s work. It is 
evident that he has that work in view; some of the discussions in which (on rare 
occasions) he gives himself a little rein recall Amelung’s method of treatment ; 
his knowledge is very wide, and his judgment is good. On the ‘documentary ’ 
side his work is not impeccable. There is an inventory of the Farnese sculptures, 
made in 1796 and published in the Documentz tnediti per servire alla Storia det 
muset aTItalia. Yo this inventory Mariani generally gives references, though 
he is not so consistent as he should be in this matter: he does zo¢, for example, 
note that the Aphrodite Callipygos (p. 105) is duly entered as No. 21. But 
his references leave much to be desired on the score of correctness; e.g. the 
note ‘ D(ocumentz) I(neditz) i p.190 n. 195’ is given both on No. 1, to which 
it could not apply, and on No. 226, to which it does apply, and it is the 
same with ‘D/ i p. 237,n. 54, wrongly identified with No. 217, but rightly 
so with No. 245. This should be set right. Signor Gabrici, indeed, frankly 
discards the Farnese inventory in his iconographical section, which is by no 
means up to Prof. Mariani’s standard. Enough to say that he describes 
No. 883 as a bust of Scipio Africanus, without a hint that there are other 
theories as to the identification or interpretation of this and other like monu- 
ments: and he argues in favour of this identification from the presence of a 
similar bust in the Museo Capitolino wth an inscription. But this inscription 


is, as all scholars know, a gross and palpable forgery. 
H, STUART JONES. 


1The results of accurate determination of pro- Ottoboni-Fiano. But the report of its discovery in 
venance may be important. Amelung suggests that the sixteenth century, which he does not quote, speaks 
the pillar with three Horae in relief (Sala dei Busti, of it as found at some distance from the W. pier of 
389) may have belonged to the Ara Pacis Augustae, the Arco di Portogallo ‘verso Propaganda,’ i.e. on 
on the ground of its provenance from the Palazzo the side remote from the Ara Pacis. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Rheinisches Museum, etc. 64. 1. 1909. 


R. Philippson, Zur Wiederherstellung von Philodems sog. Schrift wept onpeiwv Kat 
onpemoewv. Attempts to restore many of the less certain passages. Is not sure about 
the onpetwv in the title assigned the work by Gomperz, thinking that davraci@v has some 
claim to consideration. J. M. Stahl, Der Chor in den Fréschen des Aristophanes. A 
chorus of men and women, present throughout the play. In 372-381 the men sing 372- 
377, the women 378-381. In 397-413 the first stanza is sung by the men, the second 
by the women, the third by the leader of the chorus, who stood among the women. 
He then leaves the chorus, in order to address the people, but resumes his old position 
at 1. 445. W. Kroll, Randbemerkungen. 14. Unreliableness of our information as to 
the conditions under which Eclogues 1 and g were respectively written. 15. Plaut. 
Menaechmi 120 sqq. illustrated from marriage contract as preserved in papyrus: Ta 6é déovra 
mTavTa Kal Tov ipaticpov Kat TaAAG doa mpooyjKe. yuvatki yapeTy TapexéTo Mevexparns 
’Apowvoy. W. Brandes, Die Lpzstel des Auspictus und die Anfinge der lat. Rhythmtk. 
The coincidence of word and verse accent not due, as Meyer maintains, to observance 
of caesura and tendency to avoid (except at the end of the line) words with dactylic 
endings: Ausp. never thought about the caesura, and the rarity of the dactylic-ending 
words is due simply to the fact that as such a word regularly ends each line, the chances 
were against another occurring in it. A.’s violation of the coincidence in disyllables is 
connected with the notoriously shifting nature of the accent in such words. The invasion 
of the Ambrosian strophe by rhythm partly accidental, partly intentional, but in no way 
due to Semitic influence. T. Litt, Luccans Nigrinus. A juvenile work, re-cast into 
dialogue form by the author in the time of his maturity. To be compared with the 
Hermotimus. A. Busse, Der Agon zwischen Homer und Hesiod. Alkidamas the first 
to interpret Hesiod 27g. 654 sgg. as referring to a Homer-Hesiod contest. The question 
and answer portion (Il. 70-168) drawn from the practice of such things at banquets: 
see Clearchus in Athen. x. 457c¢. G. Herbig, Liruskische Inschriften aus Suessula. 
F. Rihl, och einmal die Makrobter des Lukianos. Defence of his position (Rh. Mus. 
62. 421 sgg.) against W. Kunzmann. JAfiscellen: K. Meiser, Hat Ammianus Mare. 
(22. 16. 22) Jesus erwadhnt? No: the emendation P/aton is right, the comma should 
follow sermonum not gradiens, and the last words should read /ibautt sapientiam gloriosam. 
T. Gomperz, Zu Arnobius. Emendations. C. Weymann, JVodus uirginitatis. This ex- 
pression in the A/zst. Apolloniz a trace of the Greek original: dupa Kopeias or rapOevias. 
A. Brinkmann, Kosmas und Damian. Linguistic and critical notes on Deubner’s edition. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das Klassische Altertum, ete. 23. 2. 1909. 


H. Jordan, Sophokles’ Antigone. Analysis directed towards the investigation of the 
individuality of S.’s art, with frequent comparisons with Aeschylus. A. Deissman, /Veuere 
britische Septuaginta-Arbeiten. Account of Swete’s ‘Introduction,’ the Cambridge Septua- 
gint, Brooke-Lean’s Book of Judges, Hatch-Redpath’s Concordance. H. Christensen, 
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Alexander der Grosse bei den rim. Dichtern. Involves criticism and interpretation of 
several passages: e.g. Claud. Cons. Sil. 3. 165 sgg., Cons. Mani. Theod. 32 sqq., Sil. 
13. 763 sgg., Prudent. 2. 546 sgg., Stat. Sz/w. 2. 7. 92 sgg. and esp. Luc. 10. 20-32. 
Several points of coincidence with the work of ps.-Callisthenes. No references to Alex.’s 
deification. R. Schneider, Anfang und Ende der Torstonsgeschiitze. The Byzantines 
possessed an explosive mixture. The torsion-engine disappeared, in the W. about 4oo A.D., 
in the E. about 600 a.D., without leaving any tradition behind it. R. Pestalozzi, Geschichte 
der deutschen Lohengrinsage. 


23. 3. 1900. 

O. Gilbert, Hervakiits Schrift Tlept pics. Principia, God, Cosmos and its parts, 
Psychology. F. Miinzer, Zucilius und seine Zettgenossen nach den neuesten Untersuchungen. 
Mainly a résumé of the contents of C. Cichorius’ Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, with 
occasional criticisms and additions (e.g. the Olympian inscr. 329 probably in honour of 
the Vatia to whom C. refers Luctl. 800 sgg.). A. Heisenberg, Die Grundlagen der 
byzantinischen Kultur. Its Hellenistic origin and character apparent in its Christianity, 
system of government, language, science and art. O. Fiebiger, J. G. Sichtes kritische 
Plaine wahrend der Jahre 1799-1801. Anzeigen, etc.: J. Kromayer’s Antike Schlachtfelder 
in Griechenland, vol. 2, reviewed by B. Niese. ‘The strength lies in the topographical 
part: the strategic criticisms are less convincing, and the chronology of the second 
Macedonian and Syrian wars does not stand examination.’ E. G. Sihler’s Zestzmonium 
Animae noticed by W. Nestle. Parts VII-IX of Der rim. Limes in Osterreich summarised 
by W. Ruge. 


NUMISMATIC. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. New Series. Vol. i. 1908. 


This volume is the forty-first of the periodical, but is labelled Vol. I, new series, 
because the format has been changed. The new issue, if less convenient to hold and 
read than the previous small octavo volumes, has the great advantage of presenting a 
larger body of illustration and a better conspectus of the coins, owing to the increase in 
the size of the plates. On the whole, the Numismatic Society of Vienna is to be 
congratulated on this alteration in its publication, and it is one that, I suspect, may 
be imitated, before long, by the editors of other numismatic periodicals. ‘This volume 
contains, besides reviews, twenty-two articles, of which twelve are on Greek and Roman 
numismatics. A. Maier has an account of the silver coins of Apollonia and Dyrrhachium 
(pp. 1-33), presenting a great number of magistrates’ names. Kubitschek has six valuable 
contributions: i. On a find of Imperial denarii from Uskiib, Albania, with an appendix 
on Pacatianus. ii. On the eras of the town of Sinope. iii. On the date of the death of 
the Emperor Decius. iv. On Valerianus the younger and Saloninus (Voetter and Regling 
also write on this subject). v. A note on a coin of Regalian. vi. An account of the 
acquisitions of the Vienna Museum in 1907. J. Fischer contributes some notes on 
Roman family coins, and G. Richter describes Jewish coins in his collection. 


Nomisma. (Mayer and Miiller, Berlin.) No. II. 1908. 


No. I. of this finely printed periodical appeared in 1907. In the present number 
Imhoof-Blumer contributes a very useful monograph, illustrated by two plates, on repre- 
sentations of Amazons on coins. Von Fritze writes on the scheme of the Berlin Corpus 
numorum, and has an interesting study of the Asklepios-statues found on the coins of 
Pergamon, more especially in connexion with the statue by the sculptor Phyromachos. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Parts 1 and 2. Vol. XXVII. (1908.) 


E. J. Haeberlin. Dze metrologischen Grundlagen der dltesten mittel-italischen Miunz 
systeme (pp. 1-116). An elaborate and important paper.—C. F. Lehmann-Haupt. Zur 
metrologischen Systematik. Remarks (pp. 117-136) on the previous article—H. Dressel. 
Errata-Corrige. A reply to a pamphlet written by Dattari with the intention of showing 
that the gold ‘Aboukir’ medallions are modern forgeries. Dressel, in continuation of 
his previous monograph, defends the authenticity of the specimens, five of which were 
purchased by the Berlin Museum.—Revews of Sundwall’s Untersuchungen iiber die attischen 
Miinzen (Weil) ; Bissinger’s Funde rimischer Miinzen im Grossherzogtum Baden (Regling) ; 
F. Gnecchi’s Alonete romane (Regling). 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1908. 


F. Gnecchi. Roma e la Germania. A descriptive list (with three plates) of types 
on Imperial coins relating to victories over the Germans. Such types are first found 
on coins bearing the name of Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus, and are last repre- 
sented on coins of Constantine II.—G. Pansa. Di um sestante inedito e singolare con 
leggende bilingue battuto nella metropolt etrusca di Tarquinia. A small bronze coin 
(assigned to circ. B.c. 280). Odv. Helmeted female head and inscr. [Z]avchna in 
Etruscan letters. Mev... MANO (Romano?) Horse’s head; beneath, a dolphin.— 
E. Gohl. Contributions au Corpus numorum Romanorum. A description of Imperial 
coins (Sept. Severus to Gallienus) in the National Hungarian Museum at Budapest, not 
described in Cohen’s work.—F. Pellati. Zesoretto di monete Repubblicane @argento. A 
hoard of 141 denarii and 1 victoriatus found near Ostuni (Prov. Lecce) and probably 
buried ac. B.c. g0.—L. A. Milani. Due depositi dell’ eta del bronze di Campiglia a’ Orcia, 
e della funzione monetale dell’ aes rude nel sepolcri dell’ Etruria.—Review of Warwick 
Wroth’s Jmperial Byzantine Coins. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 1908. 


J. Mavrogordato. Was there a pre-Macedonian Mint in Egypt? Describes two 
very curious little silver coins from his collection, (i) with the types of Athens, (ii) with 
the vev. type (owl) of Athenian coins, but with oédv. lion’s head. (i) is inscribed AOE, 
but is certainly an ancient imitation, not a coin of Athens itself; (ii) is uninscribed. 
From their style, both were probably issued in the same city or district, and their date 
is circ. 390-370. ‘The provenance of the coins is Sicilian, but that they were probably 
struck in Egypt may be gathered from the remarkable fact that (i) bears a hieroglyphic 
symbol and (ii) an Egyptian cartouche.—G. F. Hill. Zwo hoards of Roman coins. 
1. Bronze coins of the Tetrarchy, from the Brooklands Motor-track, Weybridge. A hoard 
discovered in 1907 consisting of at least 137 coins. Many specimens have been kindly 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Locke-King, the owner of the land. The 
coins are ‘middle-brass,’ 7.¢., pecunta matorina and their deposit may be dated circ. 
297-305 A.D. ‘The personages represented are Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius and 
Galerius ; the mints, London, Trier, Lyon, Tarraco, Rome, Siscia and Carthage. 2. Silver 
coins of the late fourth century from Icklingham, Suffolk. This hoard was discovered 
many years ago and appears to have consisted of 337 coins. They are of the same 
period as the ‘Grovely Wood hoard’ and range in date from Julian to Honorius: the 
mint of Trier (as in the Grovely Wood find) is represented by the greatest number of 
specimens.—A ¢etradrachm with the name of Hippias. In the ‘miscellanea’ (p. 278), 
Mr. E. J. Seltman publishes under a heading that excites curiosity an early Athenian 
tetradrachm in the possession of Mr. J. R. M°Clean. The peculiarity of the coin is that 
on the obv. (in front of the head), according to Mr. Seltman’s reading, are the letters TI. 
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The coin is reproduced from a drawing, but I trust that in a future number of the Chronicle 





the editors will furnish us with a photographic reproduction of a specimen which, if the , 


reading be generally accepted, would be of the highest importance in determining the 
much-disputed chronology of Athenian coins. Meanwhile, I would remark that the 
position of the inscription is, for an issuer's name, extremely unusual; and, judging 
from the drawing, the letter | would appear to be very indistinct. Mr. Seltman 
himself remarks that ‘the letters are in lower relief than the inscription [AOE] 
on the reverse, and may have been added after the die had been in use for some time.’ 
Mr. Seltman observes that there is already in existence an obol with the name of Hippias ; 
but the obol in question is not, as is the case of the tetradrachm now published, an 
ordinary coin of Athens with the name of Hippias added to it, but a coin which, wherever 
precisely struck (Sigeium or Lampsacus?) was, beyond all question, not struck at Athens. 
The evidence of the obol, therefore, only goes to show that Hippias, when in exile, issued 
coins with his own name; it affords no proof that, when tyrant of Athens, he inserted 
his name on the Athenian coins. 


Part 4. 1908. 


B. V. Head. Zphesian tesserae. On some curious bronze pieces—evidently not 


coins, though bearing the name and coin-types (bee and stag) of Ephesus—described in 
Brit. Mus. Catal. Jonia, p. 70. The legend KHPIAAI€C WAE TIPOE TIAAYPIN (or 
TTAAYPPIN) was conjectured by Eckhel to be a druggist’s advertisement of a medicament 
compounded of bees-wax (xypds) and useful as a specific against (zpés) the malady 7raA2 us. 
KyptAXdus and rdéAvpis are not known to our dictionaries. Head suggests that the inscrip- 
tion is ‘a charm or spell to call the bees home (8c rpds rdéAvpw).’ “Ypov (he points out) 
means a bee-hive, but it is admitted that the word wéAvpis is unknown. KypiAXAts seems to 
be understood by Head in the same way as by Eckhel, i.e. bees-wax or waxen-cake, 
but it is difficult to see how this word can form part of a charm to be uttered by a 
bee-keeper. Perhaps also too much significance is attached to the bee represented on 
these pieces; for we are not really justified in regarding the bee to the exclusion of the 
stag. Both types (together with the town-name E€®) are simply designs copied from 
well-known coin-types of Ephesus which are found conjoined in this way. The bee-type, 


therefore, does not necessarily point to bee-culture, any more than the stag-type does — 


to stag-hunting. It may be noted also that the word CKW@ITl—probably a personal 
name—is left unexplained by Head. On the whole it may be doubted whether Head’s 
ingenious suggestion should displace the conjecture of Eckhel that these were metallic 
advertisements given away by the proprietors of an Ephesian druggist’s stall to chance 


passers-by. Certainly the &d« seems naturally to suggest Acc venalis.—J. G. Milne. 
The leaden token-coinage of Egypt under the Romans. A careful study of numerous pieces 
of this class, found at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhynchus. They formed Egyptian small- 


change of the second and third centuries a.D., and were, probably, partly issued at 
Oxyrhynchus itself (type, frequently, Athena), partly at the mint of Alexandria (type, 


frequently, Nilus).—On pp. 374, 375 is a note by F. G. Walker concerning Roman coins 4 
and two Greek coins (of Laconia, first century B.c. and of the Arcadians, c7c. 130 ‘De d 


found at Godmanchester (anc. Durolipons), Hunts. 
Warwick WROTH. 


*,” Owing to pressure of matter a number of Summaries are held over till October. Za. C.Q. 













THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


OCTOBER 1909. 


ON THE INDIAN DOG. 


AT the end of the twenty-eighth chapter of the eighth book of the Natural 
History Aristotle says: gact 6& kal. é« Tod Tlyptos Kal Kuvos ylverOar rods 
"Ivdixovs (kvvas), and goes on to narrate a strange story of the method employed 
to procure the hybrid’ Though the details are entirely fabulous, it has not 
been doubted that the Indian dog was a real animal. In de Generatione 
Animalium 746*34 he says more cautiously cat of Ivdicot de xives éx Onplov Tivos 
Kuvwdous “yevv@vrat kat xuvds. What then was this creature? Sundevall declines 
to commit himself. Aubert and Wimmer think perhaps a jackal, for they 
hold that the @ws of Aristotle was no jackal. But apart from other consider- 
ations there is not the slightest reason for saying that @ws does not mean a 
jackal in Aristotle as much as in other authors; if some of his statements 
about it are not true, no more are most of his statements about the lion. Yet 
this absurd notion that the ‘Indian dog’ was perhaps a jackal is adopted in 
the Berlin Index 419715. If we look to India for a dog really foreign to the 
Greeks we are of course at once confronted with the genus Cyow, familiar to all 
readers of the Jungle Books as the Red Dog; accordingly our problematical Indian 
has been identified also with this. One would not think that anybody who 
had ever seen a specimen of Cyon would dream of calling it a cross between a 
dog and a tiger. It is true, however, that Aristotle believed that the Laconian 
hound was descended from a cross between dog and fox (the ddrwrexides of 
Xen. Cym. iii. I are also said to be so), and that the ancients were very 
reckless in making guesses of this kind; so the Arabs say that the cheetah is 
a ‘breed between the lion and the pard’! (Jerdon’s Mammals of India, 1874, 
p. 114). 

If we were narrowed down to consideration of the passages hitherto quoted, 
I should look upon the cheetah himself as by far the most likely candidate, 
and could find a great deal to say for him. But we are not so confined, 
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luckily, and all the above speculations can be blown into thin air at once by 
these two quotations from Xenophon’s Cynegeticus: émi d& Tovs veBpovs Kat Tas 
éAXagous Kivas etvae “Ivdicas’ elo yap ltoxupal, meyaral, TodwKets, ovK auxor (ix. 1). 
mpos O€ Tov iv Tov ayplov KexTncAa Kivas “Ivdixas, Kpyrixas, Aoxpidas, Aaxaivas 
(x. 1). Hence we see that the Indian dog was a strong and large animal like 
a deer hound or boar hound, and plainly nothing but a variety of Cazzs 
Jamiliaris. 

The burden of proof clearly rests on those who say that the Aristotelian 
animal was not a dog, nor would anyone acquainted with the Cynegetscus have 
ever dreamed of saying so. Hounds were sure to be imported from the East, 
where they had been bred for centuries. Witness the magnificent animals with 
which Assurbanipal went hunting, as they still live upon the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, and in which we may see or dream we see the progenitors of the 
companions of Xenophon in Elis. For ‘Indian’ is a vague term; turkeys do 
not really come from Turkey nor guinea-pigs from Guinea; it does not seem 
credible that hounds should really have come from India to Greece at this 
date. But they may well enough have got the name given them owing to the 
interest the Greeks were beginning to take in the far East. Ctesias, the con- 
temporary of Xenophon, does talk of Indian dogs which really were Indian; 
Tept Tov Kuvov Twv "lvdikov, OTL péeyicTot eicw, ws Kal AéovTt waxeoOa runs the 
brief abstract in Photius. These also are however real dogs, and nothing 
either imaginary or hybrid or mysterious; they excited a little later the 
admiration of Alexander (Bunbury, Hzstory of Ancient Geography, vol. 1, p. 565), 
and consequently we may infer were larger and fiercer than any hitherto known 
to the Greeks. Therefore they were not identical with those of Xenophon, as 
Bunbury thinks. | 

Enough has been said to shew (1) that the “Ivdicos xvwy was a real dog, 
(2) that the varieties of Xenophon and of Ctesias were not the same. The 
next question then is which of the two breeds Aristotle was thinking of, and 
the answer is not doubtful: Xenophon’s dogs would surely not be accused of 
descending from tigers, and Aristotle is therefore speaking of the later known 
variety. He did not rely upon Ctesias for this, I think, because he never 
speaks of him except to accuse him of falsehood, and because Photius would 
hardly have omitted so remarkable a story from his abstract of Ctesias. He 
depended then upon hearsay from Eastern travellers or members of Alexander's 
army. 

With regard to the cross with a tiger, it is first to be observed that we do 
not know certainly that the riyp:s was our tiger at all. Aristotle nowhere 
else mentions him, and ‘auch die iibrigen alten Schriftsteller haben so diirftige 
Angaben, dass man nur mit Wahrscheinlichkeit annehmen kann, es sei damit 
der Tiger, felts tigris, gemeint’ (Aubert and Wimmer, Av. Thzerkunde, p. 75). 
Still, we may provisionally take him to be our tiger. Now, I have already 
given instances of the careless way in which Greeks and Arabs assume crossing 
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as an easy explanation of variety among animals, but so far was this carried 
that the proverb det AiBin pepe te xawov is actually said to have arisen from 
the promiscuous crossing of wild animals in Africa! (Ar. de Gen. An. 746°7, 
ffist. An. 606°20; from an obscure passage in Hippocrates, ed. Kihn, vol. i. 
p. 549, I conjecture that he may have been responsible for this theory). Thus, 
when confronted with the problem of the various breeds of dogs, the Greeks 
found the most natural solution to be that they were interbred with other 
animals, fox or wolf (7st. An. 607°2, which indeed may be true) or even tiger. 
What did the author of the story know about him? Probably nothing except 
that he was a large striped animal. Large hounds are apt to be very much 
brindled, and this would be quite enough to set the ball rolling. 

Finally, why does Aristotle alter his statement when he comes to the de 
Generatione? Because he is there writing scientifically; great parts of the 
fiist. An. are a mere collection of any statements, credible or not, which came 
in his way; hence he put down there what he was told about dog and tiger. 
But when he was writing seriously he could not accept such a statement; he 
held himself that animals only crossed when they were near akin to each 
other; thus on his own principles he was bound (if the creature was to be 
allowed to be a hybrid at all) to substitute a ‘dog-like animal’ for the tiger. 
No doubt this was a mistaken procedure, like rationalizing mythology; he 
ought to have rejected the story altogether unless he could get more 
information. 

As for the wz/d dogs of India mentioned in de Partibus Animalium 643°6, 
they may probably be Cyon. Anyhow they cannot be identified with the 
domesticated breeds of Xenophon, Ctesias and the other Aristotelian passages. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


VES DER =EVy &. 


Catull. 39 17-21. 


nunc Celtiber es: Celtiberia in terra, 

quod quisque minxit, hoc sibi solet mane 

dentem atque russam defricare gingiuam ; 

ut, quo iste wester expolitior dens est, 20 
hoc te amplius bibisse praedicet loti. 


Catull. 99 1-6. 
surripui tibi, dum ludis, mellite Iuuenti, 
sauiolum dulci dulcius ambrosia. 
uerum id non impune tuli; namque amplius horam 
suffixum in summa me memini esse cruce, 
dum tibi me purgo nec possum fletibus ullis 
tantillum westrae demere saeuitiae. 6 


‘uester, de uno, per indignationem’ (though I hardly see what indignation 
has to do with it) says Achilles Statius at the first of these two places, and 
again ‘wester, de uno’ at the second. Muretus on the other hand explains 
‘yuestrae saeuttiae, ferocitatis illius, uobis omnibus, qui formosi estis, innatae.’ 
Most commentators have taken part with Muretus, and deny that wester 
in these two passages means ¢uus; nor is the usage recognised in the lexicons. 
But when it comes to explaining what, if not Zuus, uestery does mean, the 
interpreters are not agreed: they contradict one another, and they even 
contradict themselves. 

Baehrens, like Muretus, takes westrae saeuztiae as ‘formosorum puerorum 
saeuitiae, and Prof. Ellis also translates ‘of you and others like you.’ To 
establish this use of wester by examples is of course an easy matter. Muretus 
quotes Ouid. er. i 75 sq. ‘quae westra (=uirorum) libido est, | esse peregrino 
captus amore potes’; Ellis and Baehrens add Prop. ii 29 32 ‘me similem 
uestvis moribus esse putas,’ ili 15 43 sq. ‘at tu non meritam parcas uexare 
Lycinnam: | nescit westra (feminarum) ruens ira referre pedem,’ Ter. ad. 165 ‘noui 
ego wostra (adulescentium) haec, “nollem factum; dabitur ius iurandum, indignum | 
”?; and others yet might be added, as Ouid. her. xvii 39 sq. 
‘credulitas damno solet esse puellis, | uerbaque dicuntur wes¢ra carere fide.’ Thus 
interpreted, westrae saeuttiae has the advantage of being Latin, but it has the 


te esse iniuria hac 
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disadvantage of making nonsense. ‘Weep as I might, I could not lessen by a 
jot the rage of you and others like you.’ What others? No other boy flew 
into a rage because [uuentius was kissed, and Catullus’ apologies were intended 
for no other boy. He would indeed have been a Simple Simon if he had 
expected, by sobbing over an individual, to diminish the generic ferocity of 
a type. The only ‘saeuitia’ which his ‘fletus’ could conceivably appease was 
the ‘saeuitia’ of a single boy on a single occasion. 

Baehrens, but not Mr Ellis, understands wester dens in the same way, 
‘uestrum Hiberorum dens’: again Latin and again nonsense. It is impossible 
that the details of a man’s personal toilet should affect the colour of his 
countrymen’s teeth. The teeth whose whiteness proved Egnatius ‘bibisse 
lotium’ were the private property of Egnatius, and no more belonged to any 
other Celtiberian than they belonged to the king of the Parthians. I never 
heard but of three persons to any one of whom the words wester dens could 
be addressed in any other sense than ¢uus dens: their names were Enyo, 
Pephredo, and Dino; joay de attra: Kytots te kat Pdpxov, Topyover aderdat, 
ypatar ex yeveTis. eva dé opbadmov at Tpets Kai éva odovTa eixov, Kal TavTa 
Tapa [Epos mmeiBov aAAnAaLS. 

Mr Ellis on the other hand at 39 20 renders wester dens by ‘that Celti- 
berian tooth of yours,’ z.e. of tkzze ; and at 99 6 he gives as a second translation, 
without observing that it conflicts with his first, the English ‘your (ze chy) 
boyish cruelty. That makes excellent sense; but where else in Latin does 
this use of wester occur? Not in any passage cited by Mr Ellis. Take the 
first, Prop. iii 15 44 ‘nescit westra ruens ira referre pedem’: does westra tra 
mean Cynthia’s feminine anger against Lycinna? No; it means, as Mr Ellis 
himself translates, ‘the anger of you women’: the judgment ‘nescit ruens referre 
pedem’ is pronounced upon the whole sex. How then is westra zra parallel 
to westrae saeuitiae, which does and must mean Iuuentius’ rage at Catullus’ 
conduct, or to wester dens, which does and must mean the tooth Egnatius polished 
every morning? Again, in Prop. ii 29 32 ‘me similem westvzs moribus esse 
putas, westv7s, as Passerat says, is ‘uirorum’: nobody thinks it necessary to 
invent the meaning ‘tuis uiri moribus.” And again, at Mart. vi 43 6 ‘hoc mihi 
sunt westrae, Castrice, diuitiae, Mr Ellis’s own translation is ‘of you millionaires,’ 
not ‘of thee, who art a millionaire.’ 

But those who interpret wester simply as ¢uus in these two poems of 
Catullus have no better success when they try to adduce parallels. Munro in 
crit. and eluc. p. 216 does not try; but Mr G. Friedrich at 39 20 and Mr 
A. Gudeman at Tac. dal. 10 try and fail. Mr Friedrich seeks his parallels in 
Catullus himself, and believes that he has found three. In 71 3 sq., ‘aemulus 
iste tuus, qui westrum exercet amorem, | mirifice est a te nactus utrumque 
malum, it is quite true that ¢wwm would make sense, so far as one can talk 
of sense in a corrupt epigram which has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
But westrum with its‘usual force will make sense equally, ‘amorem qui tibi cum 
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eo communis est. In 68 149-52 ‘hoc tibi, quod potui, confectum carmine 
munus | pro multis, Alli, redditur officiis——ne westrum scabra tangat rubigine 
nomen | haec atque illa dies atque alia atque alia’ the use of westrum is quite 
normal, and westrum nomen is the same as 49 sq. ‘nec... aranea.. . in deserto 
Alli nomine opus faciat. The name Ad/zus was no private possession of the Allius 
to whom Catullus addressed this poem: he shared it with the whole gens Allia, 
and it was impossible to immortalise the name of one Allius without immortalising 
the name of all. The editors have duly cited the parallels Cic. pro Scaur. 30 
‘si te (Triari) omen omnis uestrt forte duxit’ and Ouid. évzst¢. ii 65, where 
Ovid, speaking of his metamorphoses, says to Augustus ‘inuenies westrz prae- 
conia omnis illic? ze. Caesarei nominis, although the ‘praeconia’ are in fact 
bestowed almost exclusively upon Augustus himself. As for Mr Friedrich’s third 
example, Catull. 55 21 sq. ‘uel, si uis, licet obseres palatum, | dum westrz sis 
particeps amoris, neither westvz nor ¢uz is admitted by the sense, which requires 
nostrz, the uar. lect. of the cod. Sang. ; and when Mr Friedrich translates ‘ aber 
meinetwegen behalte dein Geheimnis fur dich, wenn du nur in deiner Liebe 
glucklich bist’ his adversaries are likely to reply that a scholar who supposes 
particeps amorts to mean ‘ glucklich in Liebe’ may well suppose wester to mean 
tuus Or suus or meus or anything else. This is the last of Mr Friedrich’s 
Catullian instances: outside Catullus he descends at once to Dracontius and 
the French votre. 

Mr Gudeman begins by saying ‘Scholars obstinately refuse to recognise the 
use of wester = tuus, although Munro, Elucidat. to Catullus p. 216, has adduced 
several indisputable instances, eg. Cat. 39 20, 99 6. Human nature being 
what it is, some scholars may perhaps be confirmed in their obstinacy when 
they find that this statement is not true: Munro adduced these two instances 
and no others. Mr Gudeman then, like Achilles Statius before him, quotes 
Verg. Aen. x 187 sq. ‘cuius olorinae surgunt de uertice pinnae, | crimen, 
Amor, westrum formaeque insigne paternae. This is another of those places 
where zuum would satisfy all the requirements of the sense, but where westrum 
in its ordinary meaning is none the less appropriate. The épwt«y maa, 
says Plato, is ’A@poditns kat “Epwros émimvoit, and Horace depicts this 
pair as inseparable, ‘Veneremque et illi | semper haerentem puerum’: westrum 
therefore can be said for ‘tuum et matris tuae’ no less properly than Aen. ix 
525 ‘uos, o Calliope, precor, adspirate canenti’ for ‘tuque tuaeque sorores,’ or 
1 140 ‘westras, Eure, domos’ for ‘tuas fraternasque, or Sen. Zvo. 532 sq. 
‘dum Phrygibus animos natus euersis dabit, | Andromacha, wester’ for ‘tuus et 
Hectoris. The other passage cited by Estaco, Ouid. fast. i 285 sq. ‘pax erat, 
et westrz, Germanice, causa triumphi | tradiderat famulas iam tibi Rhenus 
aquas, is also irrelevant: ‘wester dicitur quippe res ductu Germanict auspiciis 
Tiberiz gestae perscribebantur in arcu propter aedem Saturni’ says Merkel. 
As for Mr Gudeman’s two remaining instances, Tac. dad. 10 ‘nec solum 
cothurnum westrum aut heroici carminis sonum, sed lyricorum quoque iucun- 
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ditatem . . . anteponendam ceteris aliarum artium studiis credo’ and Cic. de 
or, iii 182 ‘trochaeum frequentem segregat ab oratore Aristoteles, Catule, 
uester, anyone who insists that this westvwm and this wester mean respectively zu 
and zwus must be prepared to show that Maternus was the only tragic poet 
in the world and that Aristotle had no adherent but Catulus. The use is 
the same as in Prop. ii 34 30 ‘nil iuuat in magno mwester amore senex’: the 
old poet, whoever he may have been, was studied not by Lynceus only but 
by those who shared his tastes. 

For my own part I agree with Estago and Munro that in Catull. 39 20 
and 99 6 wester necessarily means fuus; so necessarily, that these two verses 
alone are enough to establish the usage. I think also that from the Latin of 
classical times I can produce two parallels, not more than two, which are 
certain. First however I will take two other passages, where this use of the 
word, though possible, is not indisputable. 

I pass by Verg. Aen. xi 686-8 ‘siluis te, Tyrrhene, feras agitare 
putasti? | aduenit qui wes¢va dies muliebribus armis | uerba redarguerit’ where 
the commentators, doubtless rightly, explain westra as ‘ Tyrrhenorum.’ But on 
Martial and on Ovid’s amores we have no proper commentary, and the following 
instances require discussion. Mart. xii 98 1-6 ‘ Baetis oliuifera crinem redimite 
corona, | aurea qui nitidis uellera tinguis aquis, | quem Bromius, quem Pallas 
amat, cui rector aquarum | Albula nauigerum per freta pandit iter, | ominibus 
laetis westras Instantius oras | intret, et hic populis ut prior annus eat.’ Here 
is the plural westras referring to the singular Baetzs; for it would be frivolous 
to pretend that the ‘orae’ are those of Baetis and Bromius and Pallas. But this 
is only an example of that confusion or identification of a town or country with 
its inhabitants on which I shall have more to say if I ever write a note on 
Prop. iv 3 10 or Manil. iv 602: it is exactly matched by Sil. iii 287 sq. 
‘wos quoque desertis in castra mapalibus itis, | misceri gregibus Gaetulia sueta 
ferarum, and as Gaetulia means Gaeluli so Baetis means BRaeticz. The next 
case is more obscure. In Quid. amor. iii 1 35-40 Elegy addresses Tragedy 
as follows: ‘quid grauibus uerbis, animosa Tragoedia, dixit | ‘me premis? an 
numquam non grauis esse potes? | inparibus tamen es numeris dignata moueri: | 
in me pugnasti uersibus usa meis. | non ego contulerim sublimia carmina 
nostris: | obruit exiguas regia westra fores. Here westra looks as if it meant 
tua; for to whom but its queen does the palace of Tragedy belong? Well, 
perhaps to Atreus and Oedipus and the other princes whose crimes and 
misfortunes are her chief concern: ‘regum facta’ is Horace’s name for the 
themes of tragedy in serm. i 10 42. 

But the two examples which seem certain are the following. 


Ouid. amor. ii 16 23 sq. 


non, quae uirgineo portenta sub inguine latrant, 
nec timeam westros, curua Malea, sinus. 
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A headland is not, like a realm or a city, conceived as the abode of man, 
that its name should summon up the notion of inhabitants; and the ‘sinus’ 
formed by the curve of Malea are her own, not held in partnership with any 


other cape on the coast. 


Sen. Herc, Oet. 1512-4 
perage nunc, Titan, uices 
solus relictus: ille qui wester comes 
ubique fueram, Tartara et manes peto. 


No one except Titan, not Phoebe for instance, is here signified as the 
fellow-traveller of Hercules; for if that were so the removal of Hercules would 
not cause Titan to be ‘solus relictus. Bothe observed this and wished to 
alter the text; but this is now the fourth example we have found of wester 
= fuus. 

If therefore anyone now chooses to give wester this meaning also in 
Catull. 71 3 and Ouid, amor. iii 1 40, although there is nothing in those 
two places which demands it, the practice of Catullus and Ovid does not 
forbid him. Nor does Ovid’s practice forbid two conjectural emendations which 
had the countenance of Heinsius. Deianira begins her letter to Hercules 
with the verse (Aer. ix 1) ‘gratulor Oechaliam titulis accedere mostrzs’: ‘nimis 
inuidiose profecto’ says Heinsius ‘mariti titulos inuadit et sibi uindicat, quod 
Hypsipyle Medeae supra (vi 99 sq.) obiiciebat, “adde quod adscribi factis 
procerumque tuisque | se facit, et titulo coniugis uxor obest.”  recte igitur 
codices nonnulli “titulis ... westrzs.’ sic infra ... Ariadne (x 130) “non 
ego sum titulis surripienda tuis.”’ On the other hand it is to be observed 
that the three words ‘titulis accedere nostris’ recur in Luc. iii 555. In serv. xix 
59-62 Hero writes ‘nam modo te uideor prope iam spectare natantem, | bracchia 
nunc umeris umida ferre meis, nunc dare, quae soleo, madidis uelamina 
membris, | pectora nunc iuncto xostra fouere sinu’ where the sense would 
require ¢wa, and Heinsius prefers the westra of one or two MSS. Here how- 
ever there is much to be said for the conjecture of Merkel, ‘pectora nunc 
nostro tuncta fouere sinu’: the error is of a common type enough: xviii 142 
nomine crimen, crimine nomen, met. viii 762 cortice sanguis, sanguine cortex, 
xiii 494 tuum mea, meum tua, trist. iv 1 105 tempora carmen, carmina tempus, 
Jast. iii 307 pugnando ... temptant, temptando .. . pugnant. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


PeweitOo ODL TO) Ti -NERELDS. 


WHEN the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri was published in 
1898, all lovers of Sappho must have been disappointed with the latter half 
of Blass’s otherwise excellent restoration of this poem. The perusal of a 
recent article by J. Sitzler,’ in which later suggestions are discussed and fresh 
ones made, only serves to confirm this feeling of dissatisfaction. Sappho’s 
extant work elsewhere combines a dignified simplicity of matter with a 
dignified simplicity of form. Any obscurity we find in it, is due rather 
to our ignorance of her dialect than to any real strangeness of thought 
or diction. By simple ideas, simple constructions, simple words, she 
produces a beauty all her own. It must be confessed that the latter 
half of the Ode to the Nereids, as it stands in any of the published 
restorations falls short of all else of Sappho’s that we possess. It is just 
possible that in line 11 O7owe can stand as a feminine, but, grammar apart, 
nothing, surely, could be tamer than the sentence as it stands with the long 
relative clause beginning in line 13—~‘When he heard the reproach, which 
used to cut him to the quick and restrain him amid the mirth of his fellow 
citizens, and which died away for a time only to be revived soon after.’ I hope 
to bring the poem a stage nearer satisfactory restoration by showing that 
there are grounds for rejecting some at least of the suggestions which contribute 
to this result. 

A careful restoration of the MS, made by means of tracings from Grenfell 
and Hunt's facsimile, shows that many of the proposed emendations are either 
too long or too short. The most certain beginnings are Tov kaoi]yyyTov in 
line 2, k@coa Flo in line 3, Trav Kxacvy]mjrav in line 9, and pay or -dev ova 
palkopw in line 16. If we restore these words by careful tracing from the 
extant part of the MS, and read toy, tay, and -dev, a vertical line connecting 
the left extremities of these four lines is found not only to be straight, but 
to be parallel to the fibre of the Papyrus. This gives us a terminus ad quem 
for the missing left-hand portion of the MS. With regard to what may be 
called the internal gap beginning at line 9, and the reconstitution of the 
much-mutilated last stanza, the photographic facsimile shows that the right 
half of the Papyrus, as we have it, has twisted slightly to the left (see N in 
yeverOat line 3). The part to the right of the internal gap is divided into 
two portions which differ in the amount of their twist to the left (see ypw 
and voAlray in lines 13 and 14). In order to secure greater accuracy these 
pieces were traced separately, and the tracings then put together to represent 
the Papyrus as it was when it left the scribe’s hand. In this way the small 


1 Neue Philologische Rundschau, Nov. 30, 1907. 
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fragment, now detached, containing the letters NA, could be placed in its 
true relation to the left-hand portions of the last stanza, and the suggestions 
for filling the internal gap could be tested. 

The results of the tracing-test can of course lay no claim to infallibility. 
In some cases the same letter, or the space between the same pair of letters, 
differs in width in different parts of the Papyrus, and some of those to be 
supplied can be determined only by comparative methods. Still, after studying 
the facsimile, I believe that we cannot go far wrong, if we bear in mind 
two main principles. First, the variations in width occur more often on the 
right than on the left; for naturally the necessity for cramping or spreading 
his letters was realised by the scribe only towards the end of a line. 
Secondly, the letters fall into certain groups (the most obvious is A, A, 
and A), any member of which may be used to furnish examples of any 
other member. 

The text given below embodies original suggestions based on the tracing- 
test, and others which are supported by it. In the Apparatus Criticus* the 
sisns +, —, and =, are employed to show whether a suggestion exceeds, 
falls short of, or coincides with my vertical line; a query indicates that the 
excess or deficiency is slight. The initials refer to previous editors and 
commentators—Blass in Oxyrh. Papp. 1. and WN. Jahrb. 1899, p. 30; Diels, 
Sitzungsber. ad. Berl. Ak. d. Wissensch. 1898, p. 497 ; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Gott. Gel. Anzeig. 1898, p. 697; Jurenka, Wzener Stud. 1899, p. 1; Sitzler, 
N. Philol. Rundsch. 1907, p. 553. 


Lext 

Xptovar] Nypjides, ¢BAGBy[v pow 
tov Kaci lyvytov [oltre Tvs’ txer Gal, 
koooa Fld Obum Ke O&An yéver Ou, 
tatta Ted lerOny" 

5 dooa S¢ rp|ocoP auBpote, ravta Adora 1, 
kal piAow |: Fotcs xapav yéever Pou 
kal Ovav €]xOpoure' yevoutro 8 app 
dtokrea, py |7ders. 
tiv Kaovy|vytav 8 erédou rdnoGale 

10 é€upopov]| tipas: [ov|tav dé Avypay 
kat Adyous,| dtowoe [raplou? ayebwv 
appov €dd.|uva, 
Knp, and ew] eoatolv|] 7 « ev xpo 
Képpev, AA]N ex’ aylAai|a woditav 

15 exAdOour’| dream’, [ota] vy Ke Sadr’ ot- 
dev dud pd. |Kpw. 
kat ovvwplov, at Kle Gedy, agiar or 
ev Kopato’ evolu od. [de,] Ady[E €]pe| u]va, 
pw épate wat |Geplévla xaxav [oor 

20 adAove Ofpale. 


1 Based on Jurenka’s. 
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Apparatus Criticus : 


I. xpvovu J cf. Pind. Mem. 5. 7, but Pap. prob. 
xpuceat: @ Pihac B-?: Korps xal Earle+: mérviac 
D+: mévriat J+: Alooopat S+ 1/2. wo. | roy D: 
é- | wov B: Pap. prob. roy 4. Taira redécOnv B: 
wdvra J+ 5. boca 5é pbc? duBpore, rdvra doar 
D: daca dé rpicd’, &uBpore, rdvta NicasB 6. _ kal 
gioco. D and W: os pido B- 7. kat dvav E: 
anuovay © J+: miua 8 afr’ S+: xdbddway S4+: 
koviav B= 8. dvoxXea E: prota B+? and gives 
no likely sense: d#rora J= 9. Ttav W: Fav B=, 
but digamma would prob. be omitted in the Pap. 
where not metrically necessary & éréXo. E: Pap. 
depeor, the obscure letter after AE must have been 
éupopov J and W: xaAlyas B- II. kal Adyos E: 
éxhdGor’ B-? and necessitates taking droit as fem. : 
Kovdloa.’ or é€ehetv Crusius—,-—: Adorw 7 J+: Trav 
AdBa7’? S+ 12/13. dumov édduva | Kp, dndw éuw E: 
Pap. prob. auov and xypacuéw’, but there is no trace 
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J+, + 13. ovdév els éu’ Crusius+?: Képropuov 
pbéyw S+ Pap. eyxpw 14. Képpev, adr’ E: 
Képpov WAN B=: képpe TON J= ayhaia B+: 
Pap. prob. ayaa for ayaa or ayAarae 15. ék\d- 
Bor’ der’ bra vy xe E: Pap. prob. exdadad’: Kal 
Bpaxv fdrevrov dvjxe B+?, +: TUrOa pev Sadevrov 
bvnxe S +, + Pap. @avr’ 15/16. od-| dev 
Smyth Greek Melic Poets 1900: ot|kev B=: ov] mar 
J+: 17. I follow other editors in placing the loose 
fragment (7o¢ that containing NA) so as to fit the 
probable @e[ué]va in 19; the facsimile is misleading : 
kal ovvwpov al xe Bé\j aglaw E: Pap. prob. Oed’ 
avait 18. év Kdpaio’ evpor* od dé, AYyE Epeuva E: 
Pap. prob. ey: the letter before the colon is obscure ; 
an inked fibre seems to have got out of place; if it is 
], the preceding letter was prob. O: ..... v* ov 
dé NUyp’ éepéuva B= 19/20. piv’? épage xardeuéva 
KdKav cay | ddrXoce Ojpat E: vixre wavra xaTOepeva KaKay 


of Min the facsimile: kduov edduva | xijp, dveldicp’ 


... Bt: Kdxav &x-|Opav arddv0c=, or didAvom=J. 
B+, +: TAGuov or Otuov édduva | Kéap, dveldicp’ 


Restorations not noticed here are due to Blass. 


LVotes :: 


4. ted |éoOnv: so the facsimile, not re]AéoOnv ; there is no trace of X. 

7. Kat dvav: to be preferred to Blass’s kwviay in view of oviay below; the word does not 
occur 1n extant fragments of Sappho, but she might have used it as an Homeric word 
(it occurs Od. 14. 215 et al.). She sometimes uses Homeric forms, e.g. avirovo fr. 78.1 

8. dtcxXea: ‘and may nobody ever be a dishonour to us,’ i.e. to Sappho and her brother, 
as Rhodopis had been. The contrasted rav xacvyvjtay 3 eméAow mono Oar | €upopov 
tiwas makes some such word essential. This form of the noun for dvcKAea is borne 
out by dAdbea for adyOea Alc. 57, Theocr. 29. 1. Original F made no difference 
here, cf. ypotauouv, mais Sa. 20, 34. See also Gramm. quoted by Meister-Ahrens i. 
p. 95. The dual is rare in Lesbian; hence dpm, not vov.2 Or it may include 
other members of the family. For the phrase cf. Z/. 16. 498 cot yap éy® Kat ereta 
Katnpein Kat dvedos | eocopar yyata mdvTa Svapmrepés, and L. and S. under aicyxtvy 
and cvpdopa, | 

g. 5 emeXou: it is impossible in a translation to bring out the delicacy of this word. Sappho 
would fain—if it were possible—succeed Rhodopis in her brother’s affections, ‘may he 
take his szszev to his heart zow, to bring her honour.’ (aéyno@ae is explanatory infinitive, 
and rivas is contrasted with dtcxXea above. Thucydides, iv. 38, uses efarpew thus in 
the passive ‘to be chosen to succeed some one’; for ézu- in this sense cf. Eur. Alc. 305 
et al.) In the last stanza of the poem, as though this were too much to hope for, 
Sappho suggests an alternative. 

11 ff. kat Adyous: these accusatives are picked up by aAezm’ (i.e. & €Aeure) in line 15. ‘And 
as for the bitter pain and the words with which of yore—in the grief of his soul—he 
overwhelmed my heart when he heard me sing the song which must have cut him to 
the quick,—O grant that amid the mirth of his fellow-citizens (at a feast of welcome), 
he may forget what he left behind him, when he returns once more no long time 
hence.’ 

12. dppov: 1.e. duov, see Meister-Ahrens 1. p. 168. 

13. «np: for the contracted form cf. Sa. Berl. Klass. texte V. 2 P. 9722. 5. 5. 1. 17. 


1 Bergk#, 
2Hdn. 2. 791. 27 of yap AloXe’s mavTedOs Suid ovK 
éxovow : it seems however to occur sometimes in the 


verbs (cf. Meister-Ahrens i. p. 178), and vq is fairly 
certain in another new fragment of Sappho Zer/. £7. 
(RIOT Oe es OFAC Ty te kos 
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dndua: ice. deurpa, the poem in which she rebuked her brother on his return from 

Naucratis on an earlier occasion with the ransomed Rhodopis; cf. Hdt. 2. 135 Xapafos 

8 ds Avodpevos “Poddriv drevoorynoe es MutiAjvny, ev péeded Zargdw ToAAA karekepTopnoe 

pL. 

éuw: Joannes Gr. quotes éyov, éu@ (séc) as Aeolic forms (M.-A. i. p. 36 note 8), 
and Tzetzes’ ever, Lxeg. L/. 93. 20, is also in favour of this alternative to émeOev. 
Otherwise we must read dnduc p’, we being secondary object to «icaiwy. For the 
crasis cf. Sa. m1. 11 apava aiepos and 69. 1 (Hiller) Keloeas ovderora. An alterna- 
tive would be kip, doidas eivaiwy, partitive genitive, ‘hearing in a song that which 
(70).’ : 

13/14. 76 «’ €v Xp@ képpev: either we must translate ‘which must have (could not fail to) cut 
him to the quick,’ or for x’ read F’, i.e. Fe ‘him.’ The latter perhaps is unlikely in 
view of FOICI in line 6. 

14. ayAaia: this, the reading of Blass, is probably right, though—even allowing for a slight 
twist of the Papyrus here to the left—there is not room for it properly spelt. The 
tipping-up of the last A shows that A, A, or A in all probability preceded it: cf. AA in 
yévorro © dt in line 7, and in éav7’ in line 15. The MS must have read ayAad for 
ayaa or ayAard, 

15. dAeum’: ie. a éXeure ‘what he left behind’ at Mytilene when he last sailed to Naucratis 
(he traded in wine), the oviav Avypav Kat Adyors above. The imperfect is idiomatic, 
‘what in going away he was leaving behind’; cf. Dem. 55. 8 ws ov 6 warip ovdev 
notket meprorkodomav Td Xwplov... twas Teparopa SidacKev. Sappho did not 
invariably use the article for the relative; cf. frag. 99. The use of the accusative of 
the relative after ¢xAaforro is paralleled by Eur. Bac. 1273; cf. also 77. 2. 600. In 
the only place where Sappho uses the word, the object has to be supplied (frag. 93). 

vy (or vén?): cf. Hesych. vets Age; or it may be the active of véouor ‘to return.’ 
In Ode 1. 19 Sappho uses an active form of dogo not found elsewhere, and the 
middle form éypéretar seems to occur only in one of the new Berlin Fragments. 
The position of «e is unusual, but, with a monosyllabic verb, not impossible; in 
line 3 xe is later than usual. 

dadr’: ‘again’ in fr. 40, here ‘ back again’ like waAuv. 

obdev Sud pakpw: strict grammar perhaps demands pidev ; but in phrases where, as here, 
the negative goes closely with an adverb or adjective ov is often found. 

17 ff. kat cbvwpov xt. (Sappho may have written ovvdopoy, but she could scan it as a 
trisyllable, cf. Ovpdpw frag. 98 and érap0o, perf. inf. of detpouar, in another new 
fragment Berl. Klass. texte V. 2. P. 9722. 4. 4. 1. 10): I translate ‘And a mate, if 
he would have one, may he find among worthy maidens; but as for thee, thou black 
and baleful lynx, put thy evil snout to the ground and seek thy prey elsewhere.’ 
In attempting—foolhardily, perhaps—what I believe to be the first complete restoration 
of this stanza, I have been guided by certain considerations. To make up for the 
long sentence ending rather quietly with otdev dud pdxpw, the sentiment of the stanza 
must be forcible. The colon in line 18 followed by CY makes od 6€ probable. 
If we follow previous editors in placing the loose part of the Papyrus so as to suit 
the probable O«[uév]a below, ov d€ becomes practically certain. Upon that a vocative 
naturally follows. With ov it cannot refer to the Nereids ;.with the feminine termination 
NA it cannot refer to Charaxus; the only suitable person connected with the subject 
of the Ode is Rhodopis (or Doricha) herself. Given 6é, the letters AYT are certain. 
‘Pédwrt (Bpddwre?) or Adpsxa is therefore impossible. It must then be some 
appellation. The object of the Ode is to reconcile Charaxus with Sappho. Sappho 
has met her brother halfway by implying above that it was natural he should have 
resented her song of rebuke, and has expressed a hope that he will forget the pain 
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he caused her by the words to which his resentment gave rise, and that nobody 
will henceforth be a disgrace to them. To complete her appeal all that is needed 
is to imply that his infatuation was not his fault. What better way of doing this 
than to apostrophise the woman who led him astray, and bid her begone? We 
know moreover that Sappho did abuse the woman in her poetry—éia TAs roujorews 
duaBadrAe, Athen. 13. 5968.1 To help us towards the earlier part of the same 
stanza, we have the circumstances in which the Ode was written, and the necessity 
of providing a suitable transition from the previous stanza to the sentence beginning 
av 6. A contrast seems natural; and we may believe that to the sister’s thinking 
the best contrast—for her brother—with going after an evil woman was marrying 
a worthy one. The letters AIK suggest ai xe @cAy, and the last letter of the line, 
l, is preceded by something which must be C or €. The rest of the process 
consists in tracing-experiments. That the animal called Avyé was not black, does 
not matter much. I take Sappho to have used épevds in the sense it most commonly 
has in Homer, Hesiod, and the Tragedians, ‘dark and terrible,’ ‘baleful.’ It is 
an epithet of afyis, AatdAay, vié, of the blood of murder, and of the prxot géov. 
It is not till we come to Apollonius Rhodius that we find it meaning quite definitely 
‘black.’ Perhaps such a covert reference to the woman’s name ‘Podams is not 
Sappho’s way, but it is just worth while to note that Oppian, Cyz. 3. 94, distinguishes 
two kinds of Avy, of which the smaller has a ‘red skin,’ fuvds epevOrjs. References 
to the lynx are not common in Greek literature, but there are enough to show 
that it was sufficiently familiar to be used metaphorically in this way. Euripides, 
Alc. 579, speaks of Padiat Avyxes as attracted by Apollo’s shepherd-pipings ; Xenophon, 
Cym. 11. I mentions it among beasts of prey; Aristotle speaks of its habits in more 
than one passage; in an epigram addressed to “Epws, Anth. Pal. 5. 178 (Stadt.), 
Meleager calls him AvyKa rap’ aizoAlous ; and there was a proverb Avyxixdv BAerewv. 

19. piv’: or should we read /piv’? in either case the Papyrus probably read puv. 

20. Ojpar: Imperative of Ojparye; cf. another new fragment of Sappho, Ber/. Klass. texte 
V. 2, P. 9722. 2. 2. line 8, yalpow’ epyeo Kdpebey | pepvaicl’, otc 0a yop, where we 
should probably read peuvor, Foic@a (Solmsen pépva, Foicfa), It is noteworthy 
that Pindar always uses didoc for the imperative of didwpus, cf. Gildersleeve, Olymp. 
and Pyth. Odes, p. \xxxvi. 

J. M. EDMONDS. 


1 Athenaeus calls her Awpixa, but for the identification see Strabo 17, p. 808. 


ON SIEIWV seit airy: 


I. 


BEFORE proceeding to consider certain passages of Silius in detail I should 
like to enter a protest against the undue disparagement which has been meted out 
to this poet. The letter of Pliny (iii. 7), containing reflexions suggested by the 
voluntary death by which with stoical fortitude he sought release from the 
agony of an incurable tumour, presents to us a character which if not great 
was attractive; the character of a wealthy and kindly noble, who had made 
no enemies; one whose house was the resort of men of letters; a devotee 
of poetry, who worshipped Vergil with almost religious veneration; a lover of 
the beautiful, who found his pleasure according to the accepted Roman fashion 
in amassing works of art and tasteful country mansions. Pliny’s terse criticism 
of his poem ‘scribebat carmina maiore cura quam ingenio’ is more just than 
that of modern critics. Though Silius is not a great poet, a poet he is, with 
merits distinctly his own. His Pumnzca (which has no real hero) is hardly an 
epic proper, but is rather a chronicle in verse: as such its author displays 
considerable skill in the clearness with which he marshals the mass of events, 
and in the realistic force of his descriptions, especially that of the plague 
(xiv. 580 ff.), and those of the numerous battles, and particularly of the sea-fights 
(eg. xiv. 539-556); and in the elaboration of geographical detail, where the vivid- 
ness of the topographical presentation shows a well-trained eye and no common 
literary power (e.g. especially xii. 518 ff.) The numerous episodes which enliven 
the poem, such as the legend of Pyrene (iii. 420 ff.), the killing of the monster 
serpent (vi. 204 ff.), the pretty description of Pan (xiii. 326 ff.), are executed 
with much imaginative fancy which recalls the manner of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Again there is a dignity and sustained elevation of language which results not 
unfrequently in vigorous, well-turned phrases of no ordinary merit. Such are 
the expression for an echo xiv. 365 ‘clamat scopulis clamoris imago, or for 
breaking through the ranks of the treacherous Greeks xvii. 425 ‘periuria Graia 
resignat, or again the fine line describing the sobbing sound made by water 
rushing into a wrecked ship’s hull and out again xiv. 550 ‘mox sua ponto } 
singultante anima propulsa refunditur unda.’ 
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II. 
il, 614-615 
princeps Tisiphone, lentum indignata parentem, 
pressit ouans capulum. 


The subject is the killing of their own families by the Saguntines. On 
account of the difficulty in explaining the word ‘parentem’ it was altered 
by D. Heinsius to ‘pauentum’ followed by Summers (CR. xiii. 299). I 
have suggested ‘paratum’ (C_\R. xix. 174.), but I am now inclined to think 
that no alteration should be made: the meaning is ‘Tisiphone resenting the 
indifference of her parent, viz. Pluto the Lord of Hell, who does not trouble 
himself about accelerating the slaughter, though it is his business to produce 
death: Hor. eff. ii. 2. 179, ‘metit Orcus grandia cum paruis. Pluto according 
to one legend was the father of the Erinyes, O7ph. hymn. 68. 8, 69. 2, Verg. 
Aen, vii. 327. Servius ad loc. 


v. 5638 
immemor annorum seniumque oblitus. 
Read ‘seniique’; for the open i see xvii. 152 ‘auxilii” Though ‘ obliuiscor’ 
may govern an acc. or gen. equally well, the fondness of Silius for the gen. 
makes it probable that he used that case. The mistake arose from assimilation 
to the termination of ‘annorum. In iv. 422 we have ‘oblitumque sui. Cp. 
Verg. Geor. ili. 498. 


vi. 168 
scire nemus pacemque loci explorare libebat. 


Here Summers accepts Burmann’s ‘faciem’ for the absurd ‘pacem.’ I prefer 
‘speciem’ which accounts for the , and equally well means the aspect of the 
place. See Stat. Sz/u. ii. 2. 41 ‘species cultusque locorum’; ii. 5. 89 ‘mag- 
nificas species cultusque locorum’; iv. 2. 30 ‘longa super species (view). Plaut. 
Pers. 550 ‘urbis speciem uidi.’ 


ix. 314-315 
acrius insanus dextra qua ducitur ensis, 
bellantum pars magna iacet. 


The passage is from the beginning of the account of the battle of Cannae. 
The first of these lines is so ugly that it seems to require alteration, but I 
cannot with Summers accept Gronovius’ ‘ac prius’ for ‘acrius, which would 
mean that before the sword was drawn a large number of combatants was 
killed by the fire of missiles described immediately above. Such a statement 
would be a gross exaggeration ; for Livy (xxii. 47), whom Silius closely follows, 
says nothing of the fire of missiles, but after remarking ‘clamore sublato pro- 
cursum ab auxiliis et pugna leuibus primum armis commissa, proceeds at once 
to describe the hand to hand fighting; as indeed Silius also does in the 
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succeeding lines. Therefore I refer this line also to the hand to hand fighting, 


and read 
acrius in stragem dextra qua ducitur ensis, 


comparing 372‘ nec tanta uitam iam strage uolebat’ and for ‘in’ 458 ‘ porgebat 
protinus ensem Aetnaeum in pugnas. Dr. Postgate points out that Lucan 
vii. 490 ‘odijs solus ciuilibus ensis | sufficit et dextras Romana in uiscera ducit’ 
seems to support my view. 


XI. 372-374 
Carthaginis arces 


ire ferox Mago et patribus portare iubetur 
nuncia facta ducis, 


It is impossible to translate ‘nuncia facta’ as ‘news of the deeds, hence 
Blass proposed to read ‘nuntius acta, which is printed by Summers, Nearer to 
the MSS. is‘ nunc iam facta’ ‘to report the general’s exploits at this instant. 


Xil. 407-408 
nimium, iuuenis, nimiumque superbi 
sperata hausisti. 


This is explained thus by Barth, ‘nimium superbi et nimium iuuenis sperata 
animo concepisti’: but the expression is awkward, and numerous conjectures 
have been offered. It seems clear that ‘nimium nimiumque’ should be taken 
together; the repetition implies added earnestness as in Ov. Her. i. 41 ‘oO nimium 
nimiumque oblite tuorum’; Tibull. iii. 6. 21 ‘conuenit iratus nimium nimiumque 
seueros. I think the corruption lies in ‘sperata,’ for which I read ‘spe tanta, 
and alter ‘superbi’ to ‘superbe, ze. ‘warrior, you have aspired after something 


far too ambitious in your hopes,’ 


xil. 479-480 
sed non, ut scitum celerare ad moenia Poenum, 
astabat res ulla loco. 


Here ‘astabat’ gives no meaning. Silius is describing the measures taken to 
defend Rome, when Hannibal made his hurried march thither in order to create a 
diversion from the siege of Capua. He goes on to say that both consuls 
hastened to Rome ; forces were brought from Nola and from Arpi and so forth. 
Accordingly ‘res’ seems to mean the power of Rome, as in the converse 
expression of Livy (xxi. 16) ‘nec rem Romanam tam desidem umquam fuisse 
atque imbellem. If for ‘astabat’ be read ‘abstiterat’ a satisfactory meaning 
is got, ‘their power had in no wise retired from the proper place, ze, their 
power had not failed them where it should do. Silius affects ‘absisto’ with 
an abl.: ti, 325, 371; vi..3425 vil. 394; xv. 190; xvi. 223; (Bauer proposed 
‘abstabat, a very doubtful word). ; 
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xi, 577-578 
per plurima uestra, 
O socii, decora et sacras in sanguine dextras, 


Hannibal is addressing his own troops before the walls of Rome. What may 
be the meaning of ‘hands which are sacred in blood’ I don’t know, nor did 
Heinsius, who, conjectured ‘saturatas sanguine.” I think that Silius wrote 
‘sacratas sanguine dextras’ ‘hands immortalised by bloodshed. ‘Sacrare’ 
means to immortalise in Hor. ef. ii. I. 49 ‘miraturque nihil nisi quod 
Libitina sacrauit.’ For the abl. see Liv. xxiii. 9. 3 ‘sacratas fide manus, I 
suppose ‘sacras’ was written by haplography for ‘sacratas, and ‘in’ was a 
clumsily devised metrical supplement. 


xiv. 350-351 
non illum mundi numerasse capacis harenas 
una fides. 


? 


Here the MSS. vary between ‘una’ and ‘uana’; the Coloniensis had ‘una,’ 
preferred by Heinsius: Summers accepts ‘uana’: Heinsius was right. The 
meaning is that there is more than one evidence to the fact that Archimedes 
succeeded in calculating the size of the earth’s surface. Ov. ex Pont.i. 5. 32 
“sumque fides huius maxima uocis ego,’ 


xiv. 654-656 
non usquam clarior illo 
gloria picturae saeclo; non aera iuuabat (or ‘iuuabant’) 


quem scire ephyren. 
Read 
non aera iuuabant 


quaesita ex Ephyre. 
The Syracusans did not care for bronzes brought from Corinth, so fine were 
their own. 


xv. 530-537 
hunc etiam, uastis qui nunc sese intulit oris, 
perpetiar ? 
The phantom of Italy appearing to Claudius Nero bewails Hannibal’s devastation 
of Italy. For ‘ uastis’ read ‘nostris. Cp. sup. 525 ‘nostris considere in oris.’ 


Xvi, 590-591 
ad maiora iubent praesagi tendere uates: 
id monstrare deos atque hoc portendere signis. 
‘The prophetic seers bid them aim at greater things: that, they say, is what 
the gods indicate and foreshadow by signs. But why ‘id’ ‘hoc’? It should 
be ‘id’ ‘id’ or ‘hoc’ ‘hoc. Read ‘his portendere signis.’ Heinsius proposed 
hoc—signo. SG OwEem 
NO. XII, VOL, III. R 


é 


AD EPICTETVM: 
(Continued from Vol. IIT. p. 202.) 


Diss. III 1 23 éyw efue Towvror oiov év (uatiw Topdipa’ wn mw a&iov dmotov 
> - ot a‘ $s , / of , X A cA 
eival Tois GAAOW 4 TH PvoTEL fou MEeudou, OTL me OladEepovTAa Tapa Tous adAous 
érroingev. Si ita locutus esset E., profecto Stoicus. esse desiisset oblitus ri éoru 
puots 4 eT epous Kal Ti eat Huot 7 THY GAwy (I 20 16), i.e. quid esset inter 
naturam meam et naturam. Scio me uocatum iri ad III 1 30 @Opwze, 
, + ’ , las , , e ” Ne ug 3 5 , > ’ +” 
Tl éxers eyKadeoat cou Ty PvoTer; OTL GE avopa eyEevvnoev; Ti OVV; Tacas edeL 
yuvatkas yevvnoat; sed ego audacter affirmo et teneo non magis hic quam illic 
ferri posse pronomen (gov, wov); aut quid, rogo, est ‘Quid habes quod accuses 
naturam tuam, quod natura tua marem te genuit? Num feminas omnes natura 
tua gignere debuit?’? Vide quod ex Athenaeo (XIII 565 c) citat editor. 


III 1 39 GAN adeiva Tov avdpa avdpa, THv yuvaixa yuvaika, Tov KaXov 
oa e \ + \ 9 \ € 4 9 / - 
avOpwrov ws Kadov avOpwrov, Tov aicxpov ws [avOpwrov] atcxpov. Deleui 
[avOpwrrov], quod post alterum aicypoy transposuit Elter. 


III 3 14 i eides; wevOovrvr émi Téxvov TeAevty<;> Interrogandi signum 
addidi. 


III 5 g Scribo ove jpEa, drt cv ove HO€Ancas['] ovdé rote (pro ovderorTe) 
éreQuunca apxns. Ibidem 10 unam litteram addo: aeum, yapw cor éxw<y> 
macav, Cf. IV 1 105 qopeverOat mpockuyjcas Kal evxapicTncas vTEp @V HKOoVTAS 


Kal €LOES. 


III 6 5 Locus de quo disseruit editor p. xlvi (ed. mai.) sic refingendus 
esse uidetur: ‘O ozovdaios aytrntos’ Kat yap (Schweigh. pro 7 yap) ovk aywvi- 
Cerat, e py Omou Kpeiaowy, eikoTws (et kata Codd.)' ‘Tov aypov OérAas; AaBe. 
Tous oikeras; AaBe. THv apxiv; AaBe. TO cwuatiov; <AaBe» De eikorws in 
fine posito cf. II 22 1 Ilepi & tis éeorrovdakev, piret Tavita eixoTws. Ubi sequitur 
probatio per yap inducta, cai eckorws ponitur II 8 6, 13 15. Sext. Emp. IIpos 
Noyixous a 165 p. 227 6 Bekk., IIpos doym. & 250 p. 594 24. 


III] 7 3) nat dea ravryy (ryv capxa) Makipos érdevoev péxpt Kacoromrns 
XElUavos META TOU viov TpoTEeuTw, Ww’ noOn TH GapKi; Transpono et corrigo: 
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META XELUAVOS TOV Viov TpoTeuTy i.e. ‘procelloso mari’ III 9 3 (nam yemovos= 
hieme III 24 86 et 87). 


III 9 16 Scribo adda xpelav avrav ovk éxw' ot «av (pro 8 av) moAXa 
KTHTY, G\Awy xpelav eyes kre. De suppresso 6é conferatur ex. gr. III 9 18 et 
PoreiNv 1 172. 


III 10 7 i obv det éyev adrov ef ExacTov Tay Tpaxéwv; STi ‘&veKa 
¥ b , oF = b] , 

TovTov eyuuvatouny xrée. Supplendum erit—nam avroy quo referatur non habet 
, \ 

—Neyew avtov <rpos avrov>, cf. III 12 10 wa eirys avros mrpos avTov br. —. 


Sed aeque conueniet avrov avrw uel avt@ solum, cf. III 13 7, 1 36. 


III 13 22 GAN eOéws ws codot diayew éBédouev. Sequens as effecit ut 
evOvs, quod Epicteto usitatum est, in evOéws abiret; consimili mendo purgetur 
IV 10 17 Kai tis Biwy (1. Bios) Kpetrrwv. 

ill 146 


dutapertovvras Tots avOpwros. In avOpamas (i.e. davors) latet dolvors. 


9 \ , \ 7 , A , , \ A 
et de cuudepee cot (To vdwp ively) Kal ives, TLoTA TPOS TOUS 


III] 14 12 e 0 tor juev, EAeyes ay Ott ‘6 TaTHp Mov wKUTEpos Av’ <I> 
ef ct x yA A A a , > sy O& ‘ QA , ee, 
oTt “eyw €xw ToAAas KpiOas Kai xopTov’ 74 Ott ‘Koua TepiTpaxnALa’ ; 

<n, quod addidit Hense, ex praecedenti uerbo eliciendum fuit: ‘6 ratip uou 


cu >A € 
WKUTEPOS H OTL KTE. 


IIT 15 5 ws ra mawia —, & vov pev abAnTras alge, vov de psovouaxous, vov 
de cadmivea, eira Tpaywdet <> OTe dv idy cat Oavpary. Comma addidi; ceterum 
pro 67: dy (Coraes, in S 6ray legitur) malim 6 dy, ut infra 6 wav 6 dy typ. 


(OTAN ortum ex ‘OEAN=‘OAN.) 


II] 216 WY ‘wer, ott meuaOnxas Tais adnOeias Te <Tapa> Tov dirAocodwv. 
De zapa, quod addidi, cf ind. s.u. uavOarw rapa.) 


III 22 18 avr odv dedooTa emiOappew oidv 7 ere e€& SAns Yuyas[,] éme- 
orate Tos adAos avOporos; Comma deleuit Elter; si esset in MSS. ofov 7 
éott, libenter correxisset Schweigh.: é7: Oappeiv. Vellem utrumque correxisset. 


De @appeiv c. inf. cf. III 22 96, ér:Oappety sine datiuo (rivi) monstri instar est. 


III 22 22 Interpungo guy; cai mov dvvarai tis éxBarelv; &€w Tov Kormov 
5) , 4 2 ON 9 , bd eo bd a , e 
ov duvatrat, O7ov 6 adv améeAOw, exel HALOS, Exel GEARY KTE. 


III 22 25 wvmro trav davtaciey trapatapaxOevta 4 cvyxv0evTa. Verbum 
compositum suspectans Schweigh. maluit vapayOé&vra (‘e margine cod. pa’); 


1Qb indicem reuera illum quidem locupletissimum 
summaque cum cura confectum quantum debeatur 
editori non opus est dicere: crede experto: nec tamen 
mirum siquid in labore taedii pleno peccatum est, 
uelut pavOdyw abs. IL 17 4 (& rwi?, quod refertur ad 
haec: mpoxdper tis év ols ob pavOdve), wavOdvw ads. 
(dé) III 21 3 (ad’ Sv euabov), dxovw rivds II 24 4 


(wperodvrar ad’ Gv dxovovow), ppovrifw év ruxr IV 6 28 
(evAoywrepov wé éeorw apxew.— Ev @ dpovtifes, év 
déymaciv), mepiéyw rivd III 23 14 (Tivos odv évexa 
éryvers Kal mepietrres avrdv ;), cmovddtw ey ri IV 6 25 
(év éxelvw mretov Exew, ev @ éorovddKacw sc. mAetov 
éxew. De cmovddgw c. inf. cf. ind. s.u.). 
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uerum fuerit tapayOévra, quo uerbo in simili xaracxerov exemplo utitur 
Epictetus I 24 3. 


III 22 43 éxere ody Kat év TovTows akwAvTov Kat éAevOepov. Schweigh : 
a v) ee 
Tt akwAvrov uel dxwrAvtov tu. An éyere odv <TD>? cf. 42 gore TL EY vpiv 


éeevOepoy gucet. 


4 
III 22 84 ov wept mopwv ovde rept mpocddwy ovde rept etpnyns [7] Kat 

, 9 ‘ \ b] y \ , A > , 4 6 , 
moA\en“ou, aAAa Tepl eEvdaimovias Kal KaKOOalmovias, TEpl EUTUXLAS Kal OVvTTUXLAS, 


mept dovAeias Kat erevOepias; Deleui 7. 


III 22 105 Ayorys tpoatpérews ov ‘yiverat, TUPavvos Ov ylveTal. TwLATION ; 
vat. [kat] xrnoediov; val’ kal apxev kat timer. Seclusi [kat], quod saepius in 
Epicteteis propter proximae syllabae similitudinem uel irrepsit uel periit, uelut 
III 24 34, ubi uerum seruauerunt apographa, rypeiy ce del TO TOU oTpaTLWTOL, 
mpos veoua [kat] Tov orpatyyov mpaccev éxacra. Cf. quae adnotauimus ad 
I 4 27, I 28 6, II 23 33 et corrige etiam IV 8 31 dxovcate ta Papuaxa [kai] 


up av eOepamevOny. 


> ~ ~ 9 , 
III 24 6 tovrov yap a&tos ef, va Kat TeY Kopaxoy Kal Kopwvav abALw@repos 
> ® + ef ef , 4 Ay eS \ , Q N 
ns, og e€eoTtw tmracPat Omov Oédovow Kal meTolKodomEly Tas vEeodolas Kat Ta 
meAayn dlaTepav py orévovor wyde twoOovct Ta pata. Elter ta mrpotepa (pro 
\ ~ . ~~ 9 , * N , , 1] 
Ta mpara), ego praetulerim ta azovra uel potius ta <ov» mapovta coll. 16 
, aA BA ~ Peas e a Yd b) , % 207 ee \ @e? 
TovyapTo. Tavraxou é&nv avtw ( HpakAct) didyew evdaimovws’ ovdéroTte 6 éeoTiv oloy 


d 9 \ ? \ 9 val ? x , A > , 
7 eis TO avTo €ADeivy evdamoviay Kat TOOOY TaY ov TapovTwr. 


III 24 28 vx oic@ GTi ev TH MaKpH xpovw ToAAG Kal TotKiAa azoBatvev 
9 U ~ A \ , , ~ \ ~ | 
avaykyn, Tov mev Tuperov yevérOar KpeitTova, Tov de AyoTiHy, Tov de TUpavvory; 
~ \ x , ~ , 4 
TOLOUTOV ‘yap TO TeplexoY, TOLOVTOL Of GuVvoYTEs, Wyn Kal KavmaTa Kal Tpodat 
> +? z \ e ’ iy ee \ 9 Boe ‘ , 
acUmmeTpor<> Kat odortropiat Kat mAovst Kat aveuoi<> Kal mepieracers 
I \ a we] XN \ 
motkiNat Tov pev amddecay, Tov 6 e€epicay, Tov 6 eis mpecPelav, aAAOv O es 
lA  ] , e e ° tA e 
otpateiav evéBarov. Febris et praedationis causas ceterasque qepioraces inter- 


punctione diuisi. 


b) cy 4 f \ a 8 \ A A 
IIT 24 31 ovk oic@ Gri otpateta TO Xpyua éorT1; TOV mev det huAaTTEW, TOV 
\ @ > la 
de KaTackoTcovTa e€tévat, TOV Oe Kal ToAEMHTOVTA; OVX olov T elval TaYTAaS ev TH 
] ie 0 + Ni 24 ° ° 4 \ | ib FA , 4 
avT@ ovd duewov. Nisi mauis inserere <OT.> Tov mev, scribe zoAeunoovta. (pro ;) 


III 24 48 Interpungo (partim cum Eltero) ws émi tas Opidaxas aépxn 
a , ¢ lal la r 
—oBorov yap eiot, TaXavTou 6 ovK eiciv —, ovTw KavTavOa. Tov émt Ovpas édOeiv 
afiov TO mpayua<;> éorw, adi~oua. Tov diarexOjvar ovTws<3> éorw, StarexOF- 
9 ‘ \ \ a ~ ~ ‘ “A b ’ , 4 
goua. adda Kal THv xelpa det KaTadirAjoa Kat Owreica dt éraivov<%> amare, 
TaXNavrov éoTiv’ 
1 rdot Postgate. 
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bi ’ 4 a) 
III 24 75 én’ éuoi yap éott <rO> KwdOoal ce diayewv we Oérews, Er euol TO 
9 la ° . ont ~A ° . . 
aviav (scripsi pro aveivai Class. Rev. xx 2) oe, TO Tarewovv. Articulum addidi. 


III 24 92 wavtra yap ratta trav mpotrépwy cic eis érepa pmeraBoral’ — 
ee Seed 9 t A A ’ las if A , 
TOUT eoTw aTrodnuia, [Kat] meraBorAn mikpa’ TovTo Oavaros, peraBoArAn pmeiCor. 
Dubito utrum [cai] delendum sit (Upton), an supplendum <ueraBory,> xal pera- 
Born wixpa’ respecto III 3 19 ratra ravta ddymara éort, Kal ddymata wept TaV 
9 , ~ , . ° + A , 
AT POALPETWY. Certe rav TT POTEPOV scribendum erit, cf. III 16 16 7On TA TWPOTEPOr, 


er ae , a 
IV 2 3 duowos Gy TH TpdTEpov ceauTY. 


III 263 ov yap déper (4 000s); Sov Kat 6 TupeTos, Orrov Kat ALBos érITETwr, 
eis OavaTov. TovTo ovv ov moAXaKs <#Kovcas, ToAAaKIs> 6 avTOS ElrEs TOS Tous 
€Taipous; TOAAG 0 aveyvws ToLavTa, ToAAG O éypadges; (ypavras;?) Quod excidit 
ante dautos, pro quo ov avros scripsit Schenkl, suppleui, coll. I 25 6, II 6 23, 
ever 143, 4 30 et 32 et 40, 6 13. 


IV 1 35 ovx éxwy, wot dayyn xré. Coraes ri dayy, sed Epicteti esse uidetur 
7wo0ev payn, 1 9 8 et 19, III 3 17. 


IV 1 106 dos GAAos TOTO’ det yevérOat Kai aAAous, KaOUTeEp Kal aU éyévou, 
Kal ‘yevouevous exelv Xwpav Kal olkyoes <Kat> Ta emeridea. Nonne sententia 
postulat yiver@a? Sic et alibi corrigendum, uelut II 16 4 ri ody Oavuates ei, 
Omov mev peueAeTyKas, éxet Kpetttwv vyévy (1. yin) ceavrov, drov 6 dpereTITWS 
Sf > a ? e veg A , 9 Pe Nag 4 ae N , 
exes, exel 0 O autos dtamevers; IV I 155 GAN’ eueuvnto, OTL TAY TO Yyevouevoy 
(1. ywomevov) éxeiOév éeotw Kat vrep exelvyns moatteTat, 1V 7 9 undapot ueudomevov 
unoevt Tov ‘yevouevwy (1. yivouevwr), undevi eyKadovv (cf. 10 15 ui wore ce éueuribra- 
, A ’ 4 ’ 5 ed , yaw ‘ ’ 
UNV, MI TL TOV YywoKevwy Tit OvanpecTycTa 7 GAAws yevéerOat HOEANTA;), 7 15 Ti 
médAAee amrod\AvaOa Tov ev TH KOTuM, Ti yevéerOat (I. yiverOar) Kawvov, Tapadoyovr ; 
(cf. 5 8 uy yap Oaupate: Te TOV yivomevwy; uy yap Kaivoy a’tw palverat;) I 22 5 
’ , ee r ) A , ’ 4 7 4 x A 
Ti Nevers av, @ “Ayaueuvoy; ov det yeveoOa (1. yiverPat) Ta déovTa Kai Ta Karas 
éxovra; — au oe Ti Aéyets, @ ’AyiAAcU; OvK apécker cor yiverOa (pro yevécr Oat 


Schenkl cum S$) ta xadas éyovTa; 


IV 1 108 Kai, ef uy rot cot, é€ee—Kai, quod abiecit Coraes, ad 
imperatiuum pertinet, ut I 25 27 “AvOpwre, cat uy Oewpe, M. Antonin. II 7 cai 


A di Lei 
TXOAnY TApEXE TEAUTYW. 


IV 1 163 7dAda 0 ovd Opa, oud’ emiroyi€era. Immo vrodoyifera. Aliud 
enim est éri:AoyiferOa (considerare), aliud vrodoyiferOar (rationem habere); uide 
indicem. Praeterea ov@’—ovr’ praetulerim. 


IV 4 38 det ce dovAevey det To dvvauevw cor diarpagacOa tHv e£odov, TH 
Tov euTrodica duvayevw Kaxeivov Oeparevery ws Kakodaiuova. Recte, puto, Elter 
ws Kaxov daiuova, num idem recte dvadpagéacOau, formam mediam introducens, 
dubito, potiusque Schweighaeusero assentior inter se opposita esse diatpatacbat 
et éumodica; sed qui hic ‘exitus’? Cf. IV 7 1 of émi tov KotTavos Kai of 
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amokNelovres Tovs elotovras, Ench. 25.5 To wy avacxécOa avrov Tay emt THs eicddou 
et corrige ry eicodov. Idem mendum agnouit Meibom. III 22 52 scripsitque 
elceAOovra (sc. in stadium). 


IV 5 12 i ovv cor didora mpos TOTO; ws Mev AUKW avyTWaKVeW Kal GAXoUS 
mAelovas AiBouvs Badrew' <ws add. Wolf, Meibom.> avOparw 0 éav byrns, éerickevvat 
gov TO Tapteiov, We Tivas duvamers éxwy eAnAvOas. Corrigendum est dédora:=infra : 
tivas duvames éxwv éAndAvOas. Quod datum est, non quod datur, év ramselw est. 


IV 5 22 Ti obv; OérXeas pe catappoveiaOa ;— Yao tiv; vro TeV ayvo- 

4 3 , , A +? \ V4 ~ ? ? ° . . 

ovvTwMY; Ti Got MeAEL; OV TIL yap GAAW TexViITH THY aTexvov. Epicteti sermoni 
non conuenit o¥ ris pro ovdels, conuenit autem [ov] rim yap a. T. T. aTéxvov; 


IV 6 31 oO wey é€ dpOpov avacras Eyrel, Ti’ dv e€ olkov aomacynTal, Tit 
Kexaplouevoy AOYov ely, Tit S@pov wéeuwy.—av Cum coniunctiuo in interrogatione 
indirecta tam suspectum est ut nimiae audaciae non esse uideatur emendare 
tivaly|—aomacyra. Vide ceteros locos: I 2 17 vi otv; ce det PpovTifey Tas 
dv Omotos 7S Tos aAAOs avOpwros; ubi sententiam restituit B(lass) in Lz¢erar. 
Centralblatt 1899 N. 5 p. 170 was avomotos nS; III 13 8 was dy (dy ex corr. in 
S!) OeparevOn, IV 7 37 cot méeAe, ras év (ras dy év cod. S corrector) opOo- 
TTpWTOLS OikyS, TL ToS Taidés GoL Kat TiAAaTOL dtakovwoty, Ubi olkys ETL pro 
olxynoetae scripsit Schenkl, recte et singularem numerum—orkyoere enim s—et 
tempus praesens uindicans, sed mallem prorsus abesset molestissimum illud é7u. 


IV 6 34 Interpungo—)oyrxov eiuc fwov' tiva obv Ta aralTipara ;’ 


9 A vy] x > 4 Lp 
IV 7 11 avaykn 8 aceBes eiva (TO Aoyixov fwov) dre BrAarrecOat otomevov 
vmro Tou Oeov Kal avicov, det avT@ Tov TAéElovos TeptronTikov. In ae alterum 
latet dre. 


IV 87 dérav téyn Tis Kax@s TeAeKwvTA, OV Eyer ‘TL OpeAosS TeKTOKHS; Lov 
ot TEKTOVES Ola TOLOvVaL Kaka’, GAAa TAY TovvayTiov Eyer ‘ OvVTOS OUK eoTl TEKTWY, 
me\exa yap xakos. Expungatur [xaxa], cf. 5 edOus Aéye ‘idov 6 PiAdcodos <ola 
add. Schenk] zrovew’ 


IV 8 35 cavtm pirocddycov oAlyov xpovoy. ovTw Kapmos yiverat’ KaTopu- 
yivat det [xpdvov] To omrépua, KpuPOjvat, kata pixpoy avémOjyva. Alterum [ypovor], 
quod emendare studuerunt uiri docti, deleui. 


IV 10 1 ’Aropia wact Trois avOpmros rept Ta exTos yiverat[, aunxavia rept 
va extos]. Recte Schweigh.: wzaoca, nam ‘omnibus hominibus’ est rac. avOpwrrars 
I 18 1, 22 1. Ultima seclusi. III 7 24 in uerbis [ovkoty kat xaOyxovra—ra 
aTponyouueva] tam ineptis quam alienis idem remedium adhibeatur. 


V4 iy ~ , ~ < 
IV 10 8 “Eéeori ody cor marti tw atoBavtt ypyoOa Kata pio; pH Tis 
ge kwdtoa dvvarat;—Ovdels. Corrigo 4» Tis—; 
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IV 10 14 apket wor dv Sivvwpa wpos Tov Oeov avareivat Tas xelpas Kal et7reiv 
ove kre. Quid senserit editor in praef. ed. min. adnotans ‘dele cat (om. S)’ 
non plane intellego; an reuera hic asyndeton esse statuit? Profecto de duobus 
unum: aut, si cai abesse debet, davareivas est scribendum, aut nihil mutandum 
est. Hoc autem praestare uidetur; uere enim obseruauit Melcher (de sermone 
Epict. p. 2) Epictetum sententias primarias secundariis hasque participiis 
praeferre consueuisse. 


IV 10 18 “Iva d€ tatvrTa yévnTa, ov pixkpa <det> dé€acOat ovde pikpov 
atotuxelv. Suppleui <de>, quia infinitiuus pro imperatiuo, sicuti usitatus est in 
uerbis quibus inest uis agendi, ita in uerbo azorvyxety non admittitur. 


IV 12 5 06 textwy uy Trpocéxwy ...; <O xuBeprjtns un mpocéxwv> KuBepva 
acparéorepov; Priorem lacunae partem suppleuerim: 6 Téktwy uy mpocéxwv 
<medexa kadXtov;> coll. IV 8 7 obros ovk grt TéKTWY, TEAEKA ‘yap KaKas. 


IV 12 11 éyw 3 exo, Tin pe Cet apéokely, Tit VroTeTaxXOa, Tin TweiDecBar’ 
to Oew Kat <Tois> peT exeivov. ue exelvos cuUVécTNTEY EMAUTM Kal THY eunY Tpoal- 
peow vmetagev éuot povw. Male <rois> addidit codicis S corrector; supplendum 
esse kal met exeivov <euavt@.> subsequentia clamant. éuavrw pro superuacaneo 
nimirum deleuit librarius (€uavr@ éue—ouvéotycey euavTo). 


IV 12 17. Haec ita diuido: tis xatpos WONG, Tis Kalpos Taldlas, Tivwy 
TApOvTwWY Ti €oTal ATO TOU TpaypuaTos’ py TL KaTappovjcovcw (Schweigh. pro 
-TwWTW) NuwY <OL> GUVOYTES, My TL melo avToV’ TOTE oK@WaL Kal Tivas' TOTE 
KaTayeAdoal Kal éml Tin’ wOTE cumTEpLevexOnvat Kat Tivt’ Kat NoLTOY év TH TUL- 


, ~ A X a 
Tepipopa THS THPHTAL TO aUTOU. 


FRAGM. III (p. 405 Schenkl) kat yap isxupds (lege isxuporepds) éoti Kai 


, e 
KP&lLOOWV KTE. 


FRAGM. IV (p. 406) Tov dvtwy ta uev ed’ juiv ero 0 Oeds, Ta 8 ovK ef’ 
yuiv. ed nuiv mev—THv xpyow Tov pavtaciov—rTa 6 GAXa wavTa ovK éf’ HuiY 
eToujcaro. ovxovv kre. Formam mediam zroveicQai ti emi tin legere me non 
memini: fortasse ézoijce restituendum est (ETTOIHCAIOYKOYN). De media 
forma @écOa cf. M. Antonin. II 11. 


FRAGM. XXIV (p. 419) ‘Eay véos teAevra tov Biov, eyxadet Tois Oeois, 
e vd , | eae: + ’ - la + ¥ 2a @ ee 
OTL .. +> OTt O€ov avrov #6n avareTavo0a Tpayua exe, Kal ovdev iTTOV, OTA 
T pooin O Oavaros, Civ Bovrerat Kal TEILTEL Tapa TOV Lat pov Kat Oeirat auTou 

A ES = , A ? / , a x , ~ 
pndev amroATeivy mpoOuuias Kai émimedcias. Oavuacrol, édyn, avOpwror mire Cav 
OérXovres pare aroOvnoxev. Vereor ut recte Wolf adulescentis de matura sua 
morte querelam post trois Qeois excidisse suspicatus sit: uerba quibus fragmentum 
concluditur uyre Civ OéAovres ute amoOrvyoxey unius eiusdemque inconstantiam 
denotant neque nisi in senem quadrare possunt, si respicis illa d¢ov avarematoOa 
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et Civ Bovrera, unde sic scribo: <Tépwy> éav véos terevra Tov Biov, éyKadet ToIs 
Ocois, 6tt Seov avTov (ipsum) tdn avareravcOa KTE. 


FRAGM. XXXVI (p. 423) ’A@avarov xpyjua 4 adnOea Kai aidrov, rapéxer 
dé mutv ov KaANOS Ypov@ Mapatvouevoy ovTE (ovdE?) Tappnciay apatpel THY UO diKys, 
GAAa Ta dlkaa xré. Corrige adatpernp. 


ENCH. c. 30 Ta kaOyjKxovra ws érimay Tals cxéceo TapaueTperra (Sequuntur 
officiorum erga patrem, erga fratrem praecepta). otrws ody aro TOU ‘YelTovos, 
amT0 TOU TOATOU, GTO TOU oTpaTnyou TO KaOAKOV evpjcels, eav Tas cxEces EOICy 
Oewpetv. Sententia quae postulatur haec est: ‘sic e¢ zm uicino, # ciue, zm im- 
peratore obseruandum officium inuenies’ i.e. cami Tov yelTovos, ert T.7., Tl T.G- 
Vide ind. s.u. evpicxw é7i. 


ENCH.. co, §3: (=Jiss. I] 23 42, Lil 22 o504 Vy vi ete 

a@you 6€ mw, @ Lev, cat ov y 7 Ilerpwuevy Ke. 

Celeberrimos Cleanthis uersus quamquam corrupte tradit Dialogus epi 
TonriKns emiornuns (ed. A. Mai=Scriptt. uett. n.c. II p. 607) Socratique attribuit, 
tamen ad emendanda uerba y’ 7, quae in Epicteteis uarie leguntur, conferunt ; 
illic enim haec sunt: "Ayes ue, & Zev cai av y’ @® Lerpwmern. 


E, SENTENTIIS COD. VATICANI 1144 6 (p. 480 Schenkl) ’EKolxacw ot 
KoAaKes Knpyoi—ol xpyorot meAitTals’ Kal yap giAoOTOvVOL Kal avTouvpyoi—xat 
ETIANKTIKOL Kat Kolwwvixot. Typothetae errori tribuendum uidetur émAy«rTiKol 
(quamquam in ind. repetiuit editor), cf. 5 “Oowep méArrTav ov dia TO KévTpoV 
puucels, GAA Oia TOY KapTroV TyueEreis, OVTW Kat PiAov wy Ol ewimAn~w arocTpagys, 
aAAa Oa THY evvoLaY ayarra. 


E MOSCHIONIS vmoOnxav 3 (p. 487 Schenkl) ’AAAa yap ws év rodeuw Tui 
Xpaéuevos d7AW TH AOYH TpOS THY Kaklay Kal cKOTHV TO KaAOY Kat TpoBaddomeEvos 
dratéAe. Immo oxeroy uel cxérur. 


Et haec quidem hactenus: nunc breuiter enotare licebit quae ab aliis prae- 
parata immerito uel spreuisse uidetur editor uel neglexisse. I 2 2 [—]To 0 
atayEacOa ovk éotw adopyrov[;—]. Schweigh. I 9 13 6 Oavaros ov kakov; 
idem dubitanter, ut saepius certissima quaeque (dubii conferant I 24 4 et 
6, 27 7). I 9 21 émicrpepoueOa Shaftesbury. I 30 2 ra ampoaipera ovder 
Schweigh. I 30 5 weioy te rotovroy Upton (cf. II 1 28, 10 27, 11 12, II 12 13, 
IV 1 68, 6 33). II 10 2 xara tov Aoyoy Schweigh. (cf. I 12 26, II 9 2), 
IIT 12 23 ‘add’ avros émimeueAnocat ;’—avTos.—‘ rorepov Kxre. idem. II 16 31 dy 
pev kat Tour» Wolf, probante Schweigh., ibidem azpayuara ta tvxovta Upton. 
II 19 26 wy fyrotuTIAca’ (ri yap det wepiTAékey }) Oeov Schweigh. III 1 1 ékacrwr 
idem, III 2 14 avOpwrapiov tarevov Reiske, non repetiuit Schenkl in ed. min. 
III 13 § amo Tov xowwvkot eivat Kat PitadAynro. Wolf (cf. I 11 24, III 17 3, 
24 12, IV 1 45, 8 23, 11 36). III 16 9 éveypadere Schweigh. III 22 27 & 
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THuaTt ovK éoti et sic deinceps év xrtijoe ovKk ect, & apyn ovK eoTW, & 
Bacireia ovK erry Upton. III 22 94 rapéxei ro Wolf (cf. infra rapadidwow).! 
IV 1 160 ovd ér éBovA\evcato Schweigh., sed uindicare non ausus: putabat 
emiBouvAeverOa interdum pro uerbo simplici esse, sed locis quos attulit forma 
actiua em:BovAevew posita est. Vide indicem et imprimis I 2 13 ovde BovAce- 
omar=ne cogito quidem). IV 6 26 xara r.¢. wéerpa idem. IV 7 20 rpdcKepa 
Wolf. IV 10 24 rocov ayti rocov; Schweigh. 

| A. J. KRONENBERG. 


Rotterdam. 


1In uerbis 7d émitimay tise Kal SdvacOar B(lass) Lzter. Centralblatt 1899 NV. § p. 171 deleuit cal, sed 
et Tio ut integrum sit vereor. 
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§ 2 EGO autem, iudices, guonzam qua uoce mihi in agendis gratiis com- 
memorandoque eorum qui de me optime meriti sunt beneficio esse utendum 
putabam, ea nunc uti cogor in eorum periculis depellendis, iis potissimum 
uox haec seruiat, quorum opera et mihi et uobis et populo Romano restituta est. 

The above passage is quoted as given in our current texts, The guonzam 
was quite gratuitously inserted by Halm, and those who followed him have 
vied with each other in suggestions as to how the rest of the sentence was 
to be made to fit the emendation. It is amazing to think that German 
critics and editors should have proposed, as an alternative, to delete the words 
27s potissimum uox haec seruiat in order to connect eorum and guorum. It 
has even been laid down that the sentence should stop at depellendzs—all the 
rest, instead of being characteristically Ciceronian, having been added by some 
interpolator ! 

On the contrary the passage needs only a very slight emendation to be 
perfectly restored. The true remedy is to supply w¢—not, as Wesenberg 
suggested, after potisstmum, but before zs. We can even see how az has 
happened to fall out. Some copyist, when he came to wézzs or utzs in his 
text, thought that he was needlessly repeating, at the end of the clause, the 
utt before cogor. So he left it out. 


§ 7 et ad eum filiam eius adduxit, et maximis praeterea adsiduisque 
officiis et illius aerumnam, quoad uixit, et filiae solitudinem sustentauit. 

Here the words praeterea adsiduisque come from Mommsen, and are 
adopted by all editors, as giving an excellent sense. The vulgar tradition 
has nothing to correspond to them, but the importance of the recension 
contained in P (Par. 7794) can be demonstrated from the fact that the 
first hand gives the unintelligible pvaeterttas esse sed tis et. Though sub- 
sequently deleted by the second hand in P, and consequently omitted in 
the Bernenszs and all other MSS. belonging to this family, these words 
undoubtedly point to something without which the text would not be complete. 
Cicero can hardly have written e¢ maximzs officits et tllius aerumnam, etc. 
But the copyist who was originally responsible for them must have failed to 
understand some forms of contraction, and must have found his archetype 
here, as frequently elsewhere in the speeches contained in P, somewhat difficult 
to decipher and interpret. Beginning at the end with sed zs et, it is easy 
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and obvious to suggest studizs et, and no fault can be found with studits et 
officizs (compare, eg. pro Flacco § 52). This leaves praeteritas esse still to 
be accounted for. 

My suggestion is that esse may conceal some abbreviated form of meces- 
sttudine, while praeter may very easily be the misreading of a contraction 
for pro or propter. This would give maximzs pro illa necessitudine studiis 
et officits: cf. Mur. §7 tibi omnia studia atque officia pro nostra necessitudine 
. . . praestitisse arbitror. 


§8 ita suum consulem obseruauit, ut et illi quaestor bonus et bonis 
omnibus optimus ciuis uideretur. 

Recent editors accept the conjecture et bonis omnibus in place of the 
vulgate e¢ uobts omnibus, which is omitted in P, but supplied by the second 
hand. Fr. Richter would have substituted ef omnzbus bons, in order to account for 
the omission, the eye of the copyist being supposed to have passed from Jdonus 
to donis. But while references to such passages as S114 and SI 24 idre 
appropriate enough“ to illustrate this use of the adjective, it may well be 
doubted whether Cicero would have brought in the ‘boni’ here,—half-way, 
as it were, between guaestor bonus and optimus ciuts. If instead of et uobzs 
we read (with Klotz) e¢ zobzs we get a quite satisfactory antithesis, with the 
minimum of change, to ef z/Z, Cicero puts his colleague Antonius on the one 
side, and all those with whom he himself was supposed to act on the other. 


§12 Sestius cum illo exercitu summa celeritate C. Antonium consecutus 
est. 

Here for est the copyist of P originally wrote .c., which he afterwards 
changed to 2, and this led Halm to propose the reading given above. But there 
can be little doubt that here too we should return to the vulgate—summa 
celeritate est Antontum consecutus. For the rhythm, which Zielinski approves, 
cf. §51 ‘non fere quenquam est inuidia ciuium consecuta,’ § 5 ‘est a fortuna 
ipsa conlocatus,’ § 143 ‘esse immortalem gloriam consecutos’: also Or. § 214. 


§15 Sed necesse est, ante quam de tribunatu P. Sesti dicere incipiam, 
me totum superioris anni rei publicae naufragium exponere, in quo colligendo 
ac reficienda salute communi omnia reperientur P. Sesti facta, dicta, consilia 
uersata. Fuerat ille annus iam in re publica, iudices, cum in magno motu et 
multorum timore intentus est arcus in me unum, sicut uulgo ignari rerum 
loquebantur, re quidem uera in uniuersam rem publicam, traductione ad plebem 
furibundi hominis ac perditi, mihi irati, sed multo acrius otii et communis 
salutis inimici. 

A fundamental misconception seems to have lain at the root of all the 
attempted emendations of this passage. Muller thinks it worth while to cite 
no fewer than seven, of which Halm’s ‘Furere coeperat ille annus iam in r.p.’ 
is most in favour. 
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The first thing to be noted is that z//e annus must be the same as 
superiorts anni in the preceding sentence,—ze, B.C. 58, the year before the 
tribunate of Sestius. The mistake has been that critics and commentators 
have postulated a sort of arithmetical progression, first the tribunate of Sestius 
(57), then the year that preceded it (supertorzs annz—58) and then the year 
in which Clodius came forward as a member of a plebeian family (59). In 
order to bring in this third year, they accept Madvig’s emendation zam for 
tam, and take fuerat to mean ‘had passed away. But one has only to read 
the previous sentence to see that z/le annus must mean ‘the year already 
referred to, viz. 58, and instead of obelizing Fuerat, as Muller does, the text 
should be exhibited thus: 

Fuerat ille annus tam in re publica, iudices,— cum, etc. I make the 
bold suggestion that a line has been dropped after zudzces: it may have run 
—‘tam in re publica, iudices, <calamitosus quam fore suspicabamur tum> 
cum, etc. The sequence is then natural and complete: before I begin to 
speak of the tribunate of Sestius (57), I must speak of the events of 58, the 
year in which Clodius was tribune. That year had been as disastrous as we 
foresaw it would be in the year preceding it, when Clodius took the first step 
in his iniquitous policy. Cp. §16 ignarus quidem certe et imprudens im- 
pendentium tantorum sederum et malorum. 


§18 a quibus compulsus olim, ne in Scyllaeo illo aeris alieni tamquam 
[in] fretu ad columnam adhaeresceret, in tribunatus portum perfugerat. 

Everything here depends on the fides of the Scholiast. He alone gives 
tamquam, and also the zz before Scyl/aeo. All MSS. have the preposition 
before /retu. It seems probable that zz was wrongly inserted in the latter 
place by a copyist who did not see that /rezu must go with Scyllaeo. In 
fact Scyllaeo used to be explained as a noun, whereas obviously scyllaeum 
fretum =fretum Siculum or Siciliense. On the above reading, which is that 
of Muller’s text, the preposition should be deleted before /vetu. On the 
other hand there may be something wrong about ¢amquam, which is omitted 
in the MSS., as is also the zz before Scylaeo. I am inclined to propose ‘ne 
Scyllaeo illo aeris alieni <cactatus> fretu ad columnam adhaeresceret.’ 


§24 Ex his adsiduis eius cotidianisque sermonibus et quod uidebam 
quibuscum hominibus in interiore parte aedium uiueret et quod ita domus ipsa 
fumabat ut multa eius sermonis indicia redolerent, statuebam sic, etc. 

Sermonis is impossible in this context,—especially after sermonzbus in the 
previous part of the sentence. Servmonum would be no improvement, and 
such suggestions as sordium, libidinum, etc., must also be rejected: if a genitive 
plural is wanted compotorum would suit the passage better. But it seems 
obvious that the lost word must be a genitive singular in agreement with 
ezus. Founding on the termination -ozzs, I suggest 9Qsortzonts = consortionis : 
de Off. iii § 26 ‘dissoluetur omnis humana consortio.’ Comsensionts would be 
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even nearer the ductus litterarum, but seems hardly so appropriate: de Am. 
§ 43 talts tmproborum consensio. 


§37 Ad suam enim quamdam magis ille gloriam quam ad perspicuam 
salutem rei publicae spiritus sumpserat, cum unus in legem per uim latam 
jurare noluerat: denique uidebatur ea condicione tam fortis fuisse, ut cum 
patriae caritate constantiae gloriam commutaret. 

In this passage Koch’s spzritus sumpserat, adopted by Muller, is the last 
of a long line of emendations (wim, exilium, arma, casum sumps.), all of which 
seem to me to be negatived by the preposition ad. It may be that Madvig’s 
tum spectarat (or eo tempore spectarat?) is as near to the true text as we are 
likely to get. Halm conjectured vespererat, Jacob suspexerat. 

Editors have failed to note the curious parallelism which occurs in the 
next section (§ 38), where we have Eas res gesseram ... quae non modo ad 
singularem meam gloriam sed ad communem salutem .. . pertinerent, ea condi- 
cione gesseram ut, etc. Having regard to this, and also to what may have 
dropped out after ~p. (for vezpublicae), I venture to propose, in place of 
sumpserat, the words respiciens rem gesserat. With ad some word like respicere 
seems to be indispensable. 


§ 40 ex quibus unum habere exercitum in Italia maximum: duo, qui 
priuati tum essent, et praeesse et parare, si uellent, exercitum posse idque 
facturos esse dicebat. 

The reference here is to Caesar, Pompeius, and Crassus. The MSS 
unanimously give praeesse, for which Fr. C. Wolff suggested praesto esse: Muller 
reads Romae esse, Orelli came nearer what seems to be the truth than any 
of them: he conjectured vezpublicae pracesse. We have only to suppose that 
before pracesse the letters ~~ were inadvertently omitted, and we get the 
unimpeachable reading populo Romano praeesse, which may now be admitted 
to the text. Cp. §107 where pracbuzt dropped out after pop. Rom. (not before 
it, as Zielinski rightly argues, against recent editors). 


§ 50 Atque ille uitam suam, ne inultus esset, ad incertissimam spem et 
ad rei publicae fatum reseruauit: 

For fatum, which is an emendation of Pantagathus, all the codd. give 
vatum. The true reading, I venture to think, is zzterttum—a word which 
has again to be supplied in the text at § 54. In his ‘Contractions in Early 
Latin Minuscule MSS.’ Professor Lindsay mentions the fact that zz¢er was 
sometimes represented by the letter I, with a cross-stroke (usually oblique). 
It may therefore very easily have fallen out here, after which -vztum became 
ratum. That tnteritum is not too strong a word to use of Marius may be 
seen from de Or. iii, 2, 8, ‘illam post reditum eius caedem omnium crude- 
lissimam.’ 
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§78 si intercessisset collega Fabricio, laesisset rem publicam, sed rei 
publicae iure laesisset. 

Ret publicae is here very uncertain. The codd. give RP., or p~, and 
the vulgate has rem publicam. I suggest ¢tribunico ture, which is obviously 
appropriate to the context. 


§89 Et uinci turpe putauit et deterreri tetiam eripere eicitt ut quoniam 
sibi in illum legibus uti non liceret, illius uim neque in suo neque in rei 
publicae periculo pertimesceret. 

The identity of the tradition here shows that the archetype has been 
carefully reproduced. What is given above is the reading of P’: the 2nd 
hand varies only to the extent of etzam eripi reeicit ut, while G gives elegit ut. 

A third clause, such as has been supplied by editors, following Madvig, 
does not seem to be quite indispensable: et uzucz . . . et deterrert are sufficient 
in themselves, the latter covering the second and third of the three alternatives 
just enumerated. The first part seems naturally to close with deterreri, and 
that is why Madvig’s emendation looks somewhat overweighted,—et deterreri 
et latere: perfecit ut guonzam, etc. It would be nearer the ductus litterarum 
to write e¢ deterrert et clam eripi: id egit ut guonzam, etc. For this use of 
eript cp. §18: Caesar B.G. i, 4, 2 per eos ne causam diceret se eriputt. 

But it seems as though something were necessary here to lead up to 
praesidit comparati in the next section: cp. end of § Q2 in necessitate defendendae 
salutis suae praesidioque contra uim et manum comparando. Perhaps we should 
write Et uznct turpe putauit et deterrerc: itaque manum parare coepit ut 
guoniam, etc. 


§ 110 Graeculum se atque otiosum putari uoluit, studio litterarum se 
subito dedidit. Nihil tsane actey iuuabant anagnostae, libelli pro uino etiam 
saepe oppignerabantuar. 

I have counted some fourteen recorded methods of emending this corrupt 
passage, and perhaps it is superfluous to add any further suggestions. Luter- 
bacher’s conjecture is as good as any: zhzl sane artes tuuabant anagnostae. 
I wish only to call attention to the fact that a study of the codd. would 
lead one to write, Wzhzl sane Actaet tuuabant anagnostae, and then to ask if 
it is possible that Cicero may have used this form of A¢tzcz, which is what 
Madvig proposes. 


§ 141 deinde ad eam rem publicam tuendam adgressi, quae tanta dignitate 
est ut eam defendentem occidere non aliud sit quam oppugnantem rerum potiri? 
For zon aliud, which occurs in all the codd., Schuetz conjectured optabzhius, 
and is followed by Halm. Some change is certainly required. Muller reads 
laudabilius, and there are at least a dozen other suggestions,—mazus, melius, 
ornatius, praestabtlus, etc. No one has suggested honorabilius or optatius. 
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The zd. in aliud suggests to me that zudices may be concealed here: how 
would it do to read oftatzus, tudices, sit? 


§ 145 carut patria, quam, ut leuissime adicam, corpore texeram. 

This is the reading of Muller, following Koch. The MSS. have certa 
(certo) detexeram, which has been variously emended,—certe dilexeram Madvig, 
c. evexeram Wesenberg, certa die texeram Novak. 

The reading of P is certadeze (with the two last letters deleted) texreram. 
Could this be resolved into certe abiectam erexeram? J am not so clear as 
Landgraf is about the necessity of certe: after ut leutssime dicam one might 
expect, according to Ciceronian usage, a less direct mode of statement: Phil. 
XII, § 30 etst hance legationem res publica, ut leuissime dicam, non desiderat. 
Perhaps certe is a mark of a reader’s approval that has come in from the 
margin. In any case corfore will not do. If we retain certe we should read 
quam cerle protexeram. 

W. PETERSON. 


M‘Gill University, Montreal, 19th December, 1908. 
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1. LATIN zuterpres, miles etc. and the confix -ef-, ‘errans, cf. -étum ‘allée.’ 

In Am. Jr. Phil. 28, 413 I derived the suffix in Gothic fram-aps ‘alienus’, 
Latin com-et- ‘socius’ and Greek éra (from *oFera:) ‘comites’ (cf. Lith. svetzs 
‘hospes’) from the root ET- ‘errare, ire’; and I proposed the name ‘ confix’ for a 
suffix whose origin could be traced back to an original compounding element. 
I now find further evidence for the confix -e¢- in Latin zzterpret-, ‘go-between’ ; 
and I explain pr-ez- as a fusion-product (‘blend’) of the synonymous roots PER- 
(in English fares) and ET- ‘errare, ire’. Nor is this explanation in conflict with 
the current comparison between zuzerpres and Gothic /frdps ‘klug, verstandig’: 
it is simply that ‘go-between’ is nearer the meaning. The wisdom attributed to 
the wanderer, to the traveller in far lands,—an idea forever embalmed for English 
folk in Shakespeare’s counter-turn, 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits— 


gave to frdps its sense. Of the further cognates of zxterpres, as cited by Walde, 
s.v., only Lettic prats ‘Wille’ and O.Ir. raith ‘er merkte’ show any great general- 
ization beyond this semantic development ; and, as to vazth (from Celtic <p>ratzd, 
cf. Stokes in Fick’s Woert. ii*. p. 226), the sense is derivable along the lines of 
‘inuenire’, and has been actually reached in comperio, reperto, expertor, wherein 
PER- ‘to fare’ is cognate with gr-et-! ; while the sense of ‘ Wille’ (in Lettic prazs) 
is derivable from the sense of ‘Sinn, Verstand’ (in Gothic frapz), along lines well 
attested in the group to which Lat. mens belongs. The fusion-root PRET-, with 
o-vocalism, may also be recognized in the Slavic verb pratztz ‘begleiten, schicken ’ 
(cf. Miklosich, Woert., p. 261); and in Latin pretium ‘ ddormroprov, épodiov’ (cf. ‘ fare’). 

The confix -e¢-* ‘errans’ really has a wide range in Latin. Thus in mz/es we 
have a compound of mzle [from * s(e)m-tsl¢ ‘co-gang, gang, ging,’ see Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 22, 38] +-ef-, and in mz/ztes the sense is ‘gang-goers’.2 So caeles is a ‘ sky- 
goer’ (cf. Skr. divé-caras and Lat. caelicola), ales a ‘wing-goer’, pedes a ‘foot-goer’ 


1O.Ir. raith might as well be derived from Celtic should be tempted to think -a@%co a composition form 


*vatto, cognate with Latin reor, ratus. of *daco; but both *daco and dco are proper deri- 
“I formerly explained (4m. /r. Phil. 20, 167) vatives of DE(Y)-K- (cf. dm. Jr. Phil. 26, 395). 
comes as from *com-zt-s with an analogical e, as in 3 With *2-sdz ‘gang’ cf. Skr. aydtam ‘myriad,’ a 


index, but index, vindex and, above all, zwdex may _ tautological complex in which ay- means ‘gang’ and 
all contain -dak-, cognate with diddoxe: and ddxruAos; -utame (cognate with a#-ts ‘gang’) something like 
and, were not Latin dico attested by dialect forms ‘company’, perhaps. 

with -dic- (cf. especially meddzx ‘magistratus’), I 
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(cf. the explanation of wef0s from red+yo- ‘ foot-goer’ in Schulze’s Lat. Eigennam. 
p. 435, fn. 3), and egues a ‘horse-goer’. Nor do I explain egues and iaméra as 
kindred derivative types, though the grade -of- might as well be recognized in 
immora as in Gothic fram-aps, because iardrys (from *iazo-[7ol]rys) seems to me 
rather to be identical with Skr. dgvapatis ‘horse-lord’, and of the type of decrorns 
and Lat. hospes (from *hostipotis). Greek does, however, exhibit the confix -ef-, and 
with the specific implication of number inherent to ‘gang’, in ofx-érat ‘domi-socii’ : 
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pud-erat ‘tribu-socii’, evy-éra: ‘ lecti-socii’: in these compounds we can fairly feel 
the sense of éra: ‘comites’. 
unless (xaorns (Serrorns) affected the suffix of ayporns, Snuorns etc., and especially 
In fkérns (éaerys) ‘qui uenit (sequitur) errans’ we have a tautological 


In ayporns ‘ruri-errans’ we have the grade -of- 


of ro€orns. 
formation wherein the sense of the confix easily reveals itself. 
find the archetype for evpérns, nyérn¢. 
of the ayporns and oikerns class from the group of abstracts turned concrete, into 
which they do not well fit. 

The root ef- ‘ire’ may also lie perdu in Homeric civeois ‘comitium’ and, 
until proof of F- is rendered, we may interpret érycia as ‘die Passatwinde’ (Anglice, 
‘trade-winds’), with stress on Passat-, i.e. ‘uenti quorum uirtute erratur (nauigatur)’, 
cf. Herodotus 6, 140 MuAriadns . . 
pepeeeeees iV... 2, 131, “ab isdem <uentis etesiis> .. . 
et certi deriguntur’; and, further, in Euripides, A/z. 336, we may interpret, zévos 
ovUK eTI}qtov as ‘maeror non <trans>iturus’. 

Now I do not conceal from myself that all these derivations from ET- lie 
among the may-be’s of etymology, in the shadowland of morphology. But we 
will come into a clearer light by correcting the quite vague definitions now current 
So far, there is no 


In (xkérys we may 
Thus we remove the concrete Greek nouns 


, 
. ETNTIWOY AVEULWY KATETTIKOTWY, VNL KaTAVUTAS 
maritimi cursus celeres 


for ovx éros ‘haud frustra’ and for éréctos ‘uanus, irritus’. 
evidence for *Ferds, and the comparison of érds with Skr. svatds, Av. 2#°ato, not, in 
my opinion, solidly supported by Bartholomae’s definition (Weoert. col. 1862) of 
ovk éros by ‘nicht aus sich (=nicht ohne dusseren Grund)’, does not satisfy 
legitimate semantic demands. I define érds by ‘erranter’; morphologically, it 
may be either an ablv.-gen. in -os to a monosyllabic stem eéf-, or a (suffixless) 
locative (? accusative) to a stem e/os-.1 As to érdécros ‘ qui errat’, characteristically 
used by Homer of a missile weapon that goes wide of the mark, nothing could be 
less justified than the initial F with which it is provided in the lexica of Leo 
Meyer and Prellwitz. Homeric scholars, like Monro (Homeric Grammar) and 
Jebb (Homer), are very careful not to include the word in their lists of words 
with F. The truth is that, in the 5 Iliad and 3 Odyssey instances of éracioy 
érwota, I instance (w 283, dapa 8 érwcta? TatvTa xapieo, wupi’ orakwv) does not, 
without emendation, admit F-, while in the other 7, érwa.ov (—a) follows the 


1] notice in passing that O.Bulg. of ‘von’, with errantis’; and in 2104 Achilles, holding aloof from 


the original sense of ‘weg-’ (so Miklosich, Weert. 
p- 228), cf. Eng. ‘away’, may be adequately explained 
as an o-grade derivative of ET- ‘errare, ire’. 
2It is curious how, in this example, d@pa érwora 
lends itself to the interpretation of ‘dona aduenae 
NO, XII, VOL, IIL 


the fray, calls himself éractov dx Gos dpovpns ‘a profit- 
less burden of the earth’, ay, but also ‘qui arua 
aliena onerat’. Similarly, Hesiod’s érwovtepyés dvijp 
(Op. 411) may, in view of all the context, be inter- 
preted as ‘qui opus alienum facit’. 


Ss 
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trochaic caesura of the third foot, where hiatus is allowed: to say nothing of the 
fact that 2 of the 7 exhibit -c(y) and 2 -u before éraéciov. And éracios we 
can now explain completely as to its form: it is a reduplicated formation, *érartos, 
based on a noun *érwry (: the root ET-), like édwdy (: ED-), aywy7 (: ay-), cf. édadinos, 
aywyuos, aywyiov; and Skr. dzthis ‘wanderer’ also looks to be a reduplicated 
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formation. 

Of course, I foresee serious objections to the vocalism which I assign to the 
root ET-, if Gothic apz ‘year’ belongs both with Skr. dat ‘errat’ and with Latin 
annus, but I have never accepted the equation of Gothic abz with annus, though 
I derive abn from otvo-, which may well be a-derivative of ET- ‘errare’, and is 
not to be separated from the group to which Féros ‘ year’? belongs [with ‘ prothetic’ 
w- due, I fancy, to a syncretism between *ETOS (: Gothic apz*) and the group to 
which Latin ver ‘spring’ belongs]. But of all the cognates ever suggested for 
Skr. déati ‘errat’, éros, érwoos and éryoiat, as explained above, seem to me the 
clearest, especially when we add to them Thurneysen’s very neat explanation of 
dtium (Archiv, 13, 24) as ‘unbeschaftigtes Hin- und Hergehen, Missiggang ’—a 
definition that he might have made much concreter by adducing Eng. /oafs : Germ. 
liuft* Besides, [land-|louper, vagrant (vagrom) furnish excellent illustrations 
of the meaning; further cf. /oumge ‘an idle gait or stroll’ and stvo// ‘an idle and 
leisurely walk’ (from Webster's /utern. Dicz.). 

Further derivatives of ET- ‘errare, ire’ may easily be found. Let us set up, 
for instance, a noun *ér-pos ‘goer’, with the connotation of ‘celer, trauds’® 
(‘praeceps’), comparing for the signification Span. azdador ‘que anda mucho 6 
con velocidad’ (also note zda ‘impetu’), Germ. gaugig ‘leicht u. gut gehend’ 
(Heyne: ein gangiger hund ¢=quasi xéwy (rayuos>), gange =agilis (cf. Grimm, Woert. 
s.v. 1239), gangel ‘gut zu fusze’ (ibid. 1243). Legitimate denominatives to this 


lemma from Hesychius as cited by Liddell and 
Scott: xepudgw ‘to throw xepuddes out of a field, 
and so clear it for cultivation’,\—Nor can we 
be sure that véwra did not start from a stem * zewo- 
wot-; nor is the influence of vedrepos on véwra 
inconceivable.—Professor Buck’s remaining evidence, 
the Socrian adverb é]marés ‘horno’, may own its 


1With érwovws ferrans’ we might compare 7ept- 
woos ‘immense, vast, extraordinary’, but ‘circum- 
errans’ hardly justifies the developed sense of ‘im- 
manis’; and ‘ praeter-fas’ seems a good explanation 
of zrepiwovos (: dovos Siustus’). However, if the rough 
breathing of éc10os may be safely impugned, an 
adequate definition of éovos is ‘herk6mmlich; fromm’ 


(: Eng. from, see Skeat’s Concise Etym. Dict., s.v. 
frame), which admits of the derivation of *dcv0s from 
ET- ‘errare’: for the sense, cf. Lat. azzzguos ‘bonus’, 
with the examples of the 7esaurus at il. 179, 24q., 
rather than at 180, 19sq. 

2 Since this was written Professor Buck has pointed 
out apparent evidence for * wazos in Greek (See Glotta, 
I. p. 128. But it is possible that véwra is to be 
derived, not from *veo-Fara, but rather from * vew- 
Fara, with vowel lengthening in composition. This 
phenomenon, supposed to be limited to Sanskrit 
(cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, ii.*, p. 80), is perhaps 
also found in Greek, e.g. in Hesychian vew-xepuos* 
‘v7 veworl elpyacuévyn.’ In explanation of -xepuos 
I note Italic herna ‘saxa’ (v. Walde, woert., s.v.), 
and, though I have not been able to turn the 
entry up in Schmidt’s smaller edition, the following 


vowel color entirely to the synonym cares ‘horno’. 

°So far as regards the suffixes in W)>ETOS and 
OTNO-S, note the syncretic weternus ‘dotage’ 
(:<‘mentis> erratio’), from vetes-znos. The syn- 
cretism is more fully illustrated in év-apyzjs (-es stem ; 
simplex in -é, dpyires, nom. plur.): Gothic -azrkns 
(-7z0- stem), both suffixes in dpyevvds. 

*For the sense of ‘loafs’ cf. the following excerpt 
(cited in Zhe Century Dictionary) from Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers: I once heard one German student 
say to another ‘Ich lauf (lofe) hier bis du wieder- 
kehrst’, and he began to saunter up and down—in 
short, to ‘loaf’. 

®iraués looks rather like a tautological compound, 
with a part from ef and a part from réuyw ‘ pro- 
cedo’; cf. dprauos ‘butcher’, as explained in Class. 
Rev. 20. 253 fn. 3. 
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*Otpos would be *drpei, whence drpypds ‘celer, gangig’; and, with causative sense, 
orpuve ‘accelerat’ (cf. Fraenkel, Griech. Denom. p. 36): though drpive might 
come direct from *orpis, cf. épyorpus, which Hesychius defines by zapacko7os 
épywv=quasi Werk-begeher, qui operas accelerat. Nor is the sense of ‘celer’ 
left unattested in Sanskrit, where we find déyas ‘renner, ross, a plain derivative of 
dtate ‘errat’. 
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Note may also be taken of the following Hesychian entries: écusov' vooripmov ; 
Egu.0s* OxXAOS, TAOS, cvvaOpoicuds. Kupiws dé él mectccov; éxuos’ tédds terns . 
TAOS ; ecuovw (Boeoti)* é€eNevcouat: here if we look at the definitions yéorimor, 
600s and é€eAevcoua, we would seem to be right in setting up a base *éromo- 
‘gang’, though this involves our rejecting the rough breathing of ésuos as 
analogical. The current derivation of ésuos quasi ‘settlement’ of bees (:&(w) can 
hardly be defended. The ‘swarm’ of bees is, above all, the breaking-off of a new 
colony, the wandering of the young bees from the old hive; it is an adeais (SO 
Aristotle, /7.A., 9. 40. 25), an examen (cf. Varro, R.R. 2. 16. 29, ‘cum examen 
exiturum est’). And if we do sometimes speak, in English, of the ‘swarm’, even 
after it has settled, yet ‘swarm’, though not having the force of examen, very 
distinctly connotes examen. And the very passage cited by Liddell & Scott as an 
attest for the derivation of eouos from éfw exhibits distinctly the connotation of 
examen, viz.: Aeschylus, Swppl. 684, vovawy 6 eapuos! an acrar | for kpatos 
atepmns, Where éouds am aora@y is spoken of a swarm wandering in the air. The 
source of the analogical rough breathing, I find, rather in tc [cf. Aristotle’s 
aperuos (=adeors) ‘examen’], then in &w. 


In Latin we have some compounds in which a derivative of ET- ‘errare’ seems 
perfectly clear. Take the very concrete sense of parz-et- ‘wall’ [from pari- <*prri: 
par- in partecta (cf. Walde, s.v.); cf. rapa], or rather, ‘aepiBodos’, cf. Cicero, Off. 
2. 29, parietes-urbis, and Ennius (Vahlen?, Azz. 534): ‘aut permaceret paries 
percussus trifaci’, where there can be no reasonable doubt that paries is the 
mepiSoros of a city, though every early Italic house of the hut-urn type, or early 
Roman house of the casa Romuilz type, had a peribolic wall. Similarly in Ennius 
ap. Cic., Tusc. 3. 44, ‘fana flamma deflagrata, tosti alti stant parietes | deformati 
atque abiete crispa’, we must doubtless recognize in parzetes the mepiBoro of the 
temples. In dm-et- ‘cross-path’ we also have a rather clear case,? and in 
tram-et-* (tram:tran-s::ab:abs), same meaning. With ¢tram-, cf. pram- in 
prandium, and note ¢ram-a ‘cross<piece>’, i.e. ‘ woof’. 


1 Ts this passage, where the MS. reading is depos, 
the source of the gloss given above? Or is deopds in 
the gloss a mere lexicographical rhyme, characteristic 
of the Hesychian definitions? And the idea of eopds 
might be approximately hit off by a derivative of 
déec ‘binds’ (cf. Eng. 2no¢= band ‘ decu.ds’). 

2The only doubt arises from Osc. /éémitim ‘limi- 
tum’ (von Planta, Gramm. ii. No. 127. 29) where, 
however, the penultimate ¢, if not for é (*‘limétum ’, 
cf. Héttud=Jlicéto on the same inscription, 1. 37), may 


stand for é (cf. von Planta, Gr. i. § 31), with a special 
assimilation due to the antepenultimate 74 Or is 
litmitum only borrowed Latin, after all? 

3T feel great doubt about deriving sémzta ‘path’ 
from s@€+* muta (:meo). Perhaps * séd-zta (: seditio) 
was, under the influence of ¢ramet-, changed to 
sem-tta. Or is semita from SE-M- ‘caedere’ (cf. Am. 
Jr. Phil. 26, 183), and to be etymologically defined 
by ‘schneide’ (ibid. 198) ? 
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Shall we also recognize the confix -ez- in adzés} ‘fir-tree’, which we may 
explain as a compound of adz- ‘stream’ [: Celtic abu-, abona, abonna (cf. Stokes in 
Fick’s Woert*. ii. 10), Lat. amnis|+ et, i.e. ‘stream-goer’, cf. sea-faring? It is no 
assumption that the ‘fir’ was ship-timber, par excellence, cf. Ennius, Medea Exsul, 
‘utinam ne... |caesa accidisset abiegna ad terram trabes’; Vergil, Georg. 2. 
68, ‘casus abies uisura marinos’; Aen. 5. 663, ‘pictas abiete puppis’, 8. 91, 
‘labitur uncta uadis abies.’ In Greek, éXary ‘fir’ is used by metonymy for ‘oar’ 
(=remus). Who shall tell us that ‘nauis’ or ‘remus’ is not the earliest sense ? 
It can hardly be doubted that dpis ‘tree, oak’ is of subsequent development to 
Sop ‘timber’, and so adz-et ‘water-goer’) ‘boat’ (‘oar’) may be prior to abz-et 
‘boat-timber ; fir’, of which the boat (first a dug-out) was built. Similarly, Eng. 
‘beam’ may exhibit an earlier sense than Ger. ‘baum’ (: base bhakmd- or bhagmo-, 
according to Kluge, Woerz., s.v. baum; and the root BHAK | BHAGH- would seem to 
be a variant of BHAG- in Skr. d%djatz ‘ dividit’). 

From adies and partes it is hard to dissociate avzes, and if arz+ef- be defined 
as ‘gregi-dux’ we get an approach to a sensible analysis. But -e¢- should mean 
‘wanderer’, which is not a less apt designation for a ‘ram’ than ‘der Flichtige’ 
for a ‘buck’ (cf. Kluge, Woert., s.v. dock) ; and art-et- may be a tautological com- 
pound quasi ‘agni-errator’ (arz-: Lith. @vas ‘agnus’). 

We may also find the root ET-, in a long grade, in the enormously productive 
suffix (ie. confix) -étum typically used in arborétum ‘grove of trees; quasi 
Baumgang’. Thus an arboretum is a ‘locus ubi arbores errant’; and -é¢wm is an 
‘erratio’, an ‘ambulatio’, an ‘allée’, generalized to the sense of ‘grove,? lucus’, 
cf. otuos (: etu) ‘strip, tract of land’: so arborétum is a ‘strip, tract of trees’. 
We can more easily recognize the sense in wwetum ‘ubi uina (ie. uites) errant’, 
cf. Cicero, Sez., 52, ‘quam <uitem>, serpentem multiplici lapsu et erratico, coercet 
ars agricolarum’; or in senti:<c>etum ‘briar-patch’ (the one Plautine example) 
which has adventitious <c>, due to the analogy of quercetum, tlicetum, fruticetum.? 
The assumption of a confix -étwm alongside of -étw would simplify for us the 
statement of Paulus-Festus (p. 47, de P.), dumecta antiqui quasi dumiceta appella- 
bant, quae nos dumeta; and thus salsctum ‘ willow-tract’ would be explicable by 
syncope from *sd/cétim,t but there can hardly be any doubt that salictum is a 
participial formation and that salzcfa (sc. loca) means ‘ willowed places’. Certainly 
arbusta is of the formative type of onustus, though ardus-sta ‘tree-station’ is 
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conceivable. 


1] write @ after the Thesaurus and, with that 
authority, call in question the Hesychian gloss défi" 
é\drnv, ol dé wevxnyv, but I do not know whether the 
syllable -es has long @, or long -s (-ss), after the 
current explanation of Plautine mz/es. For a flexion 
-25 -fis we might appeal to ges pedis; and we shall 
presently see @ in the confix -éta. 

2In Whitney’s Eug.-Germ. Dictionary grove is 
defined as ‘die Baum-Allée’, and in Wessely’s 
Diztonario Ingl.-Ital., by ‘viale d’alberi,’ but I find 
nothing to support these definitions in larger works. 


3 The @ of these words has affected du-citum ‘ cow- 
heath’, if we are to accept unchallenged the bucita 
of Varro, Z.Z. 5. 164, emended out of bucitatum ; 
but it is not inconceivable, as Lindsay thinks (Zaz. 
Lang. p. 335), that bu<cdetum quasi ‘cow-wood’, 
has, like sexticetum, an adventitious ¢o. 


4(On syncope in the rhythmical type 


see below.) 
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I do not feel tempted by Lindsay’s explanation (Laz. Lang. p. 335) of arbovétum 
as a quasi participle from *arboreo, arborésco (as acétum : acesco). If -étum is not a 
confix, I should want to start with wepré-tum :ueprés, but I cannot think a rare 
type like wepré-tum was the starting point of the enormously productive suffix 
-etum. And, outside of Latin, we find a cognate for -é¢wm in Skr. atasd-m ‘eebiisch, 
gestriipp ’, nor can I conceive of anything more gratuitous, in view of the facts of 
usage reported by Leo Meyer (Gr. Eztym. ii. 100), than the division of afuacu} 
‘Steine, Steinwall’ into atu-+atia@ (: Skr. atasém), which is what I understand 
Uhlenbeck to advocate (az. Woert. s.v.). The true cognation for aiuacuj— 
advanced hesitatingly by Prellwitz, s.v.—is with Lith. séua ‘grenze’, Skr. stmdntas 
to which, for the root-derivation, further add Skr. sayatrdém ‘verbindung, befesti- 
gung’, setdr- ‘fesseler’, sétu- ‘damm, briicke; grenz-zeichen’ (?=lapis terminalis). 
For the suffix, cf. not only szmdntas (: stmdan- ‘Markung eines Dorfes’), but more 
particularly Lat. sémentis ‘seeding’. Perhaps also the Sanskrit plant-name 
semanit ‘rosa glandulifera’ exhibits, not only the formation but, taking glanduli- 
fera with emphasis, the meaning also of atuacw), for in the Odyssey atuacial are 
‘wall-stones’. The root would be sé(y)- ‘bind? )( hurl’ (see Am. /r. Phil. 26. 
183), and Lat. sémen (sémentis) ‘seed’ would be a real cognate; and, back of 
Homer, afuaciai may have meant ‘sling-stones’ (cf. Skr. s@yaka-m ‘ missile’, and 
Hesychian aiuovs’ oSeAicxovs. But it seems better to begin with the sense of 
‘enclosure’, and Homeric aiuaciai ‘wall-stones’ stands in its relation to the 
primitive meaning much as ardusta ‘arbores’ stands to arbustum ‘arboretum’. 

Last let me mention the curious possibility that -d¢ (from ET-) exists in Greek 
flexion, viz. in the adverbs in -w ‘die wir durch warts ausdriicken’ (Delbrueck, 
Grundr’. iii. p. 581),—e.g., in wpiv y’ nuéas €AOguey e€w ‘ priusquam nos *exot <iter> 
eamus’=before we go the outgoing way. Thus we explain completely the form, 
as well as the sense, of the pair rpoccw: Lat. porréd. 

And now, by way of recapitulation, a list of the chief derivatives studied of 
the root ET- ‘errare, ire’: 


(1) érds ‘erranter’, éryciae <‘uenti> errantes’, érwaros ‘errans’,uanus,’ irritus ; 
*éromos> exmos ‘gang’; *orpos ‘celer” orpiver ‘accelerat’; Lat. d¢zumm ‘loafing’ ; 
—civeois (i.e. *ouveris) ‘comitium’ :—add ém, Skr. @¢ [‘going] <further”>? 

(2) Lat. com-et- ‘co-errans’, [oF ]éra: ‘comites’, Lith. sv- étis ‘hospes’. 
part-et- ‘ambi-errans’, adz-e¢- ‘flumini-errans’, arz-ef- ‘agni-errans '(?). 
lim-et- ‘limi-errans’, trvam-et- ‘trans-errans’. 
mit-et- ‘gang-goer’, caelet- ‘sky-goer’. 
alet- ‘wing-goer’, pedet- ‘ foot-goer’. 
equet- ‘horse-goer’ (éa[aolmorns: Skr. dgva-patis). 


1We can restore the primitive sense to -z/wm in and perhaps, also, aiuds ‘thicket’=quasi dévdpwr 
aspreta = ‘ loca asperas-uias habentia.’ opuadés. 

2Tt is with sé(y)- ‘to bind’ that we must connect 3 Perhaps wanus and wafer are to be derived from 
Umbr. sévo-, Osc. sévo- ‘toto-’ (quasi ‘verbindung’); the root WADH- ‘ procedere, errare’. 
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oikerat ‘domi-socii’, @uAerae ‘ tribu-socii’, evvérar ‘lecti-socii’. 
émerng ‘sequi-errans’, (kérns ‘veni-errans’. 


ayporys ‘ruri-errans’, Goth, fram-aps ‘alienus’. 


(3) Lat. zuzer-pr-et- ‘inter-uadi-errans’, pretium ‘odorropiov’, Slavic pratits 
‘comitare ’. 


(4) Lat. -étum ‘allée’> ‘grove’: Skr. dtasam ‘thicket’. 


(5) The confix -o¢- in Latin porrod, tpocow ‘ prorsus’. 


EDWIN W. FAY. 


NOTES ON JUVENAL, APULEIUS, Etc. 


IN the Sixteenth Satire, the first topic Juvenal takes up in detail is the 
impossibility of obtaining satisfactory legal redress from the praetorians. The 
account has two divisions: (1) you will have a bad time yourself in the military 
court, (2) and what /rzend will come to support you? 

This second part, beginning at line 25, reads at present thus: 


25 ‘quis tam procul absit ab urbe 
praeterea, quis tam Pylades, molem aggeris ultra 
ut ueniat? lacrimae siccentur protinus, et se 
excusaturos non sollicitemus amicos. 

29 ‘Da testem,’ iudex cum dixerit, audeat ille, etc. 


The logic of the whole passage seems to demand at the very beginning 
of this second division a clear intimation that there zs a second division and 
that it begins here. What is needed is a mention of the /viend (at present 
implied only by Pylades in line 26), and of what he would do when he had 
got outside the city. In the received text there is no hint that he is to 
support the plaintiff in court until line 29 (da testem) or less definitely line 28. 

Can we then by a slight change make the first short question of the 
second part (quis . . . praeterea?) convey all that is made explicit in the following 
lines? The simplest method is to read 


quis tam procul ADSIT ab urbe praeterea? 


Merely ‘leaving the city’ in any direction (adszt) is not enough. ‘Molem 
aggeris ultra’ gives us a clue. I take ‘ beyond the mound’ as possibly having 
been a common phrase in Rome for ‘the praetorian camp, as to us ‘over the 
herring-pond’ means America. The map of Rome shows that a man passing 
the agger would probably be bound for the camp. 

If ‘adsit’ is correct, we find Juvenal in line 26 expanding his thought, as 
is his custom: he analyses the idea in adsit (a friend supporting a man in 
court) into Pylades, the friend, who ultra molem aggeris uenit, i.e. enters the 
Praetorian camp and court. 

Procul and ab on either side would well account for the attraction of ad- 
into absit. The phrase ‘to appear in support of any one far from somewhere’ 
is sO uncommon that analogous instances do not readily present themselves, 
by which it might be shewn that adesse has a strong enough character to 
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stand unaffected by such a term as procul. However, Val. Max. iv. 2. 7. 
(Cornelia) ‘pertinacissime adbsenti adfutt’ shews that such a phrase would be 
quite possible. 


APULEIUS’ Metamorphoses, ii. 5 (ed. Helm). Maga primi zominzs et omnis 
carminis sepulchralis magistra creditur. 

Surely numinzs. To say ‘she is deleved to have a great reputation’ is 
absurd: she either had or had not. 

Numen, it is true, is generally used of gods, but ‘tribuitur aliquando et 
hominibus qui fotentzd, dignitate, dominatu, deorum quodammodo uim in terris 
habent’ (Facciol. and Forcell., s.v.). Thus it is used not only of the Senate 
(in Cic. and Livy) but of dead friends or relations: ‘per numen Drusillae 
deierauit, Suet. Caé, 24, and could well be used of the supernatural powers 
delegated to a witch. 

ii. 29. Iam tumore pectus extolli, iam salubrzs uena pulsari, iam spiritu 
corpus impleri. 

The symmetrical arrangement of these clauses is noticeable. Each consists 
of ablative, nominative and infinitive, in the same order—with the sole exception 
of salubris. ‘Vena salubris’ is intelligible, though a very unlikely phrase: 
(saluber, meaning ‘in healthy condition, is usually found only with corpus). 
Much better sense is attained, and the clause made to coincide in form with 
the other two, by reading salebris, ie. a perceptible beating of the pulse. For 
such a use cf. Val. Max. ix. 12, ex. 6, ‘guttur salebris spiritis praegrauauit, 
and id. vi. 9,ex. 5. The corresponding verb is as common in this sense as the 
noun is uncommon: eg. Ov. JZ. x. 280, ‘salzunt temptatae pollice uenae, and 
ic. pater: txox, SO, 

x. 2. ... filium probe litteratum atque ob id consequenter pietate 
modestia praecipuum. 

Several scholars have proposed to insert e¢ between fzetate and modesitia, 
where it could easily have been lost. Beside this correction, is not 0b zd a 
marginal explanation of the uncommon conseguenter, wrongly inserted by some 
copyist into the text? oth phrases cannot stand. 


AUGUSTINE, Confess. ix. 9. 20 (Teubner), Socrum etiam suam primo 
susurris malarum ancillarum aduersus se irritatam sic uicit obsequiis ... ut illa 
ultro filio suo medtas linguas famularum proderet, quibus inter se et nurum pax 
domestica turbabatur. 

Medias linguas is ridiculous. Read maledicas, ie, the ‘susurri malarum 
ancillarum’ above mentioned. 

s.. T. (COLLINS, 


Wadham College. 


HERMES, PAN, LOGOS. 


THE object of this paper is to supplement Dr. Zielinski’s admirable articles on 
Hermes und die Hermettk (Archiv f. Religionswiss. viii. 321 and ix. 25) (1) by 
calling attention to a passage in Aristotle where the triad—Hermes, Pan, Logos 
—appears, and (2) by showing that there is some probability that the passage 
refers to a lost work of the rhetorician Alkidamas, the pupil of Gorgias. 

(1) Aristotle (Vez. ii. 24, 1401 a 12) is illustrating verbal fallacies: é dé To 
Tapa THY Opwvumiay, ws TO hava oTovdaioy elvar MUY, ad OD y’ éoTly 7 TYLwWTATH 
Tac@y TeXeTH TA ydp MUTT PLa Tacav TynwTatTy TeAeTH. (This illustration is 
undoubtedly taken from Polykrates’ Excomztum of Muce, which is explicitly 
referred to later in the same chapter, 14010 15, ofov & Aéyet IloAuKparns els 
Tous MUS KTA.) 

7 el TIS KUVAa eyKwmlatwv Tov ev TH Ovpave cUuuTaparauBave 7 Tov ILava, 
dtt Ilivdapos épycev ‘& maxap, dv te Meyadas Ocotd Kiva ravtosaray Kadéovow 
'OrAvuTion. 4 Ott TO pndeva etvat KUVa aTioTaTOY égTiW,—ooTE TO KUVAa OHAOV 
OTL Titov. 

Kal TO Kowwvkoy dava Tov ‘Epmnv eva padicta Tov Beer’ povos yap 
kaverrar kotvos Eppa. 

Kal TO TOV AOYoOY elvat crovdaTaToy, OTL of ayalot avdpes Ov XpNuaTwr 
GANa Adyou eiaty ator’ TO yap Adyou Gé£tov ovx amA@s AéyeTaL. 

It cannot be a mere accident that these three illustrations—Pan, Hermes, 
Logos—should occur here in succession: they must all be taken from the 
same work. This work was an Excomium of the same type as those of Polykrates 
and Alkidamas (Blass, A?¢t. Bereds. ii. 350 and 370). Aristotle’s words 7» ef 
wis kuva (not Tovs kUvas) éycwmatwy .. . imply that the subject of the Encomium 
was either a dog or a Cynic. 

The author—whoever he was—was acquainted with mysticism, and we are 
justified in seeking a mystical, concealed, sign ‘ficance lying behind these apparent 
trivialities. Let us take first Pan-«vwv. 


PAN xkvovp. 


The epithet cuwy as applied to Pan was probably interpreted equivocally 
as 6 xuwy (partic. of kiw)=6 Tikrwv. (Etym. Mag. xiwv'... i Tapa TO Kuo. 
Hesych. xiwy' To avdpetov wopiov. For xvAXa, the Elean word for cxvAag, and 
Kyllenios, epithet of Hermes, see Kaibel, AaktuAo “Idaior1). In the Theban 


1 Nachrichten h. Ges. d. Wiss. Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Ki. 1901, p. 506. 
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cult, referred to by Pindar in the words which Aristotle quotes, Pan was 
associated with the Great Mother, as the male with the female principle. As 
she was Mother of all life, so the Ki’wy IIANrodazos was Father of all manner 
of living things. 

The pair have an Egyptian parallel in Isis and the Dog Anubis; and as 
applied to Anubis we find xvwy interpreted by ‘some’ as tixrwy: Plut. Js. et 
Os. 368F éviow dé Soxet Kpovos 6 ”"AvovBis eivar’ co mavtTa TIKTWY Kal KVOY 
€v EAUTW THY TOU KUVOS emikANTW Exe. 

Now Kpovos 6 xiwy wavra év éavrw=Xpovos Time, or the revolving year 
(éuavros). This is an Orphic identification: Procl. 7 Kvrat. 64 ws kat ‘Opdevs 
Thy TpwOTHy TavTwY aitiay Xpovov Kare ouoviuws To Kpovw (Abel, Orph. frg. 50). 
Time is periodic: the year brings forth all things from its womb, and then 
returns upon itself and engulfs them, as Kronos swallowed his children: Cornutus 
6 6 Kpovos réyerar katativew ta &x THs ‘“Péas a’tw ywopueva Téxva, érreidy Ora 
dv yivnrat Kata Tov elonuevoyv THS KLYHTEwWS AGYOV Taw KaTa TOV aUTOY 
év mepidw adaviterar Kat 6 Xpodvos dé Tolovrov ti éott. Procl. im Krat. p. 61 
Novs yap éorw 6 Baoirevs Kpodvos... aires eis EauTov érectpappevos, Os 
ye Kat ToUs am avTov mpokxuiyayTas eis éavTov avis éeréoTpeev Kal évexoATicaTo 
kat €v €auvt@ atabepas Wpvoev. Lbzd. p. 116 (Abel, frg. 101) yervacOar pev ovv 


4 , ? , A 9 \ ~ Pek de A \ | hs , 
Ty mrpwtictyy “Adpoditny dacw amo diTTey aiTiov... Tov mev yap Kpovoy 
\ r , rn \ , ' ry 9 \ e 
. wo THY yoviuny dvvaylvy Tov waTpos mpoKkadovpevoy ... Tov de Ovpavoy ws 
\ A 7 4 , , 
TOLNTLKOY Kal altiov ... ws dnow 'Opdeus, 


3 b] , , Bd \ \ A 
pnoeat 6 €s mwéAayos mecev UYroOev, audi de Toict 
\ ) ’ f 9 oe 
NeuKos émimAWovety EXiaceTO TavTOOEy adpos 
° 4 4 ? te X 2 
ev O€ TepiTAoMEevas Wpals EVLAUTOS ETLKTE 


mapQévoy aidoiny.. . 


I suspect that this Orphic conception of Xpovos is alluded to by Sophocles: 
Ajax 646 dav? 6 paxpos xavapiOuntos xpovos| dive 7 adyAa Kat avevra 
kpumretat (note the middle xpumrerat sc. kpUrre els EavTor). 

The derivation of émaurds from éy éavtw is given in Plato's Kratylus 410D, 
a passage which links those we have quoted with Herakleiteanism and the Logos- 
doctrine: to yap Ta vopeva Kal Ta ylyvoueva mpoayov eis Pas Kat avTO év 
éEauTm é€erdlov... ot mey éviauToy, Ott ev EavT@, ot de eros, OTL eracet. 
This is certainly a reference to the characteristic Herakleitean doctrine that 
there is one Logos, in the world and in man, and that wisdom is to be found 
by ‘searching in oneself’—édiyoauny éeuewvrov (Herakl. frg. 101 Diels). The 
Reason, Novs or Logos, wavra xvee év éavrw, and the revolving year is a 
symbol of its movement, which returns upon itself. (Cf. Schultz, Pythagoras 
u. Herakit, pp. 63 and 114.) 

Another passage in Plato’s Kvatylus (3968) perhaps gives us Herakleitean 


‘Is it possible that the unexplained phrase pydels Gedy, Abel, frg. 61) = Miros=omépyua (Abel, frg. 253 ? 
xvwv in the above passage of Aristotle disguised for Cf. Kaibel, of. czf. p. 515. 
the initiate Myris kuwy = Mijris (Mijrw orépya dépovta 
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authority for the equation Kpovos=Adyos. Kpdvos is derived from xkdpos, and 
Socrates rejects the interpretation xopos=ais. That this rejected derivation 
of Kpovos from xopos vod (=7ais vov) is Herakleitean seems probable when we 
remember that for Herakleitus Logos=Alwy and Atoy Ilais éore (frg. 52 Diels). 
Aioy=Orphic Xpodvos. It is curious that in the only passage in Plato (Gorg. 
482B) where Socrates uses the ‘oath of Rhadamanthys’ in its full form wa 
Tov kvva tov Alyumtiov Oeov, the context is markedly Herakleitean, containing 
in the same sentence allusions to Herakl. frgg. 51 Diels dpuoviy ro€ou (Bi0s = Bios), 
54 apuovin adavys kpeirtwy, and 49 efs éuol muptor. 

For Pan and the Adyos orepmatixos of later speculation, see Cornutus 27 
and cf. Heinze, Lehre vom Logos 321. 


Kouvos ‘Eppijs. 


With these clues to guide us, we may not be wrong if we attribute to the 
author of the Encomium a knowledge of the mystical Herakleitean interpretation 
of the proverbial phrase, xowvos “Epujs, as meaning the xowwos (Euvos) Aoyos of 
the master. Cornutus 16 dia de TO Kowov avrov (tov ‘Epujv) etvat cat Tov 
avTov év Te Tos avOpwmos Tact Kai év Tois Oeois, OTOTAY TIS EVpy TL TeOaywV ev 
zy 00, cunOas emipOeyyovra TO KoLvoy eva Tov Epuiv. Procl. in Remp. 
ii, p. 62 (Kroll) “Epuijs xotvos raceyv éott Toy woe, Tov éva NOYOY ev 
Taras WpuTavevwy Kal THy pilav avTav Kava Aodyov Takw. Suidas s.v. kouvods 
‘Epuys; dre tov Adyov exwv Kowwnxov 6 ‘Hpuys éwotyce ravra ot avroo. 
To the Pythagoreans also the phrase was doubtless significant of their principle 
that all the discoveries of the School were common property; and it lies behind 
the Pythagorean conception of education, inherited by Socrates and Plato: 
Iambl. wit. Pyth. 43 tyv watdecav émideckwwv Kotvyyv ovcav evdviay Tov év 
EKAOTW TW evel TETPWTEVKOTWOV TA Yap ekelywY EVPH MATA TOS GAXoLS Yyeyovevat 
maiwelay. The conception of the common Adyos in all men and in the cosmos 
justifies the sazeutic of Socrates (Maia, mother of Hermes, pooOa=Gijryois Kat 
girtocopia Plato Krat, 406 A) and the dialectical method of Platonic education. 
(See especially Symp. 2068 ff. and 209 4 Wuxy xvet ppdvyow KTA. ToKOs év 
Kar etc.) “Epuis xowwvixcs is 6 Tixtwy Adyous év GAXq as well as ey éavTo: 
Symp. 209 amropevos yap oiwat Tov KaXOU Kat OmiA@Y av’T@, d Tadat éxvEl, TiKTEL 
kal yea (yevvav Aodyous 210 A),... Kal TO yevvnDev cuverTpéper KOLYA meT 
éxelvov, wore woAv pew KOolYwviay THs TwY Taldwy pos GAXAijAOVS oF 
roltovrot itcxovor Kai girlav PBeBaorépay, dre Kadrrovwv Kat BeBaorépwv 


, 
KEKOLVYWVYNHKOTES. 


Aoyov adétou. 


Finally we may compare Aristotle’s words od xpyuatwy adda Aoyou aEtor 
with Herakleitus, frg. 90 Diels rupds (=Xoyov) Te avrauoiBy Ta TavTa Kal wip 
dmrdvrwv OKwomep XpvoTov xXpyuatra Kal xpyuatwv xpvoos. ‘Things’ (xpijuara) 
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are only various equivalents of gold, the one standard of worth; so in the cosmos 
‘things’ are various symbols of the Logos, diverse ovouara with one meaning 


(Aoyos) or value. 


(2) There remains the question: to what author is this Encomium of the 
Dog (or the Cynic) to be attributed ? 

I suggest that the author was Alkidamas, and that the work in question 
was the éyxwusov Ipwrews tot xuvos mentioned by Menand. zw. éewidektixwy ii. I 
(Rhet. Gr. iii. p. 346) wapado€a dé, ofov ’AXkidauavtos TO Tov Oavarou eyKwpiov, 
7 TO THs Llevias, 7 Tov Ipwrews Tov Kuvos. 

It is true that it has been supposed (Heer. ad Joc.) that this Proteus is 
Lucian’s 6 xaxodaiuwv Ilepeypivos, 77, ws avtos éxatpev ovouatwy eavrov, Ipwrevs 
(Luc. de morte Pereg. 1; A. Gell. xii. 11) and that consequently this encomium 
is centuries later than the time of Alkidamas. But Peregrinus was not the 
only philosopher who called himself Proteus: Apollonius of Tyana was also 
identified with the Egyptian God: Philostr. vt. Apoll. 1, p. 6, kvovoy dé avrov 
Tm pntpt pacua AAO Aiyurriov daipovos 6 Ilpwrevs 6 Tapa Tw “Opmijpw 
é€adrAaTrTwv. i) d€ ... HpeTO aUTOV, TL amoKunco" O de ‘eue’ etwev. It cannot 
therefore be taken as certain that the subject of the Encomium mentioned by 
Menander was Peregrinus; and there is no reason against the natural supposition 
that this Encomium and the Excomium of Penta, like the Eucomium of Death, 
with which they are coupled, were by Alkidamas. IIpwrevs 6 xuwy may be some 
early Cynic, otherwise unknown to us. 

If this supposition is correct, it is worth while to recall that Proteus (or 
Prateus) and Dyas in the Pythagorean ‘fepos Aoyos=Orphic A’@jo and Kaos, 
Abel frg. 52.1. This pair—the Monad and the Dyad—equated with the zeépas 
and azepia of late Pythagoreanism, are the male and female principles. 
The Protean monster of the Orphic cosmogony (avrodazais puopdais Onpiwv 
ivdadAouevos, Abel frg. 36) is Protogonos and Zeus wavrwy diatactwp Kat bAov 
Tov Kkoopov, dco kat Lava KcadeioOau (ibid.). It is easy to see how in an Encomium 
of Proteus the Dog, which was full of mystical allusions, we find Pan, the 
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1Cf. frg. 85 AlOhp uev Kal Xdos <kard tov ’Oppéa, the names here supplied by Usener, I conjecture 
IIpwreds 6€ kal Xdos> xara IIvOayépay. In place of IIparevs 5é cai Avds. 


VARIA. GRAECA. 


I. xwptov, ‘PASSAGE.’ 


A755 xrelvovrés T avrovs, ava T évTea KaXa NEevyorTes. 


schol. A intermarg. év add? x? AéyorTes. 


As the apparent variant is in the text, Ludwich alters the scholion into éy 
G@\XAw xwlpis tov] A édovTes, which has not been found in any MS. so far. 
The only noticeable point przma facze about Aéyorres is that it (of I pers. pl.) is 
an daa& Neyouevoyv (we have Aégywy and Aé£ovres). Therefore I would read 
[‘ovx] €v GAXw xo[piw] Aéyorres. Ludwich’s index to his A.H.T. gives cases of 
the omission of ov or ovx in the scholia. We need not restrict y® or xw to ywpis. 
There is too much tendency to restrict usage in matters of language. At one 
time it was believed that pywore was the property of Didymus!  ywpior 
‘passage’ does not occur (apparently) in the scholia we possess, towos however 
does (Ludwich, Index). Compare the note on H 96 
@ mot ameAntinpes “Axades ovxér’ ’Ayatol 

é€v @\Aw vBpicrai. We must supply in sense ywpiw, for the reference is to 
Callim. De/. 69, where this is the meaning of dzeAyTihpes. 

xXwpiov=‘passage’ occurs first in Herodotus ii. 117, where, after citing one 
passage from the Ziad and two from the Odyssey, he says, nara tavra oe Ta 
érea Kal TOde TO XwWPloYV ovK HKicTa GAAa pdALcTa dnAOL STL OvK ‘Ounpou éoTi 
za Kvapi. Valckenaer, ‘nimis forte suspiciosus,’ as he says himself, removed 
TO xwpiov, on the ground that the classical authors did: not use the word in 
this sense. But our opinion should follow the evidence, we must not alter the 
evidence to suit our opinion. The ancients did not quote with much 
exactitude, but where they do quote for a purpose, we cannot quarrel with 
their expressions. Thucydides i. 97 has ywpioyv in an allied if not identical 
metaphorical sense ‘this province.’ Valckenaer also removed toézos from the 
first passage in which it occurs in this sense, Xen. Mem. ii. I. 20, where 
Xenophon quotes Epicharmus. By the time of the scholia both words were in 
common use; the lexica give a fair catena from Polybius onwards. (Polybius 
also appears to contain the first reference to a graphical error, xii. 4a. 4.) 
I may add some cases from Galen, whose accuracy in citation inclines him to 
dwell on ‘passages’: v. 380 Kithn ey BiAlows 7% xwpios BiBAwv, 488 dav Tot 
BiBrlov xwplov, vii. 308 &y otkeiw tovde Tod Adyou xwpiw, 439 Kat’ ékeivo 
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Madiora Tovde TOU AOYou TO yxwpioy, Xii. 358 Kal voy Kat Kat’ GANa yxwpla THiode 
Thy mpaymuarelas, Xiii. 646 eyyvs Te THs méons x@pas Tov BiBAiov, XV. 409 otf de 
madao efyyntat aAdws AauBavover TO xwplov, xvii. i. 527 Kat’ éxeivo Tov 
BiBrlov xywplov, 732 év TovTw TO Xwpim TOU cUyypaumatos, sim. 732 xvii. ii. 
450, xviii. ii, 438 kat’ éxeivo TO pépos Tov BiBAiov. The synonym tomo is 
less frequent: vii. 870 jueis dé ovK avTa MOvoy GAAG Kal TOUS TOTOUS aUTOUS Kal 
Ta Kehadaia pnvuTomev, UTEP TOU Paov evpicxev Ta PovAdmeva, Xiii. 530 Kara 
Tov avTov toTov Tov Bi8Xtov. Later both words are normal. There seems 
therefore no reason to deny ywpiov to scholia which were put together at least 
two or three centuries after Galen’s time.! 


4 a 
Il. ev Tut, €v Tior. 


My explanation of @& ticw “Hpwédiavos as ‘Herodian in some passages’ in 
schol. E118 (C.Q. 1908, 216) may be further supported by two passages from 
Galen: xv. 25 dAXa Kal 6 LaGivos avros evdynAos eat EK THY a’TOU KaTavrevdo- 

9 e 2 ] , 3 , <\ , vn ° XN , ‘ , 
[evos, OUX UT ayvolas Erpadmuevos, 7 TavTws dv ovouacTi tpocéypawe To PiBriov 
ev @ TalTa amedynvato’ vuy 6 ovTws eypaey ovTE ynv ws Ev TLVvE Mevoparns. 

¥ , J 3 ea B4 , “A A iA , 

XVI. 725 tpia 6 eaTw a eypawe ouuTTwuaTa, TP@TOV Mev KOLAINS TepiTacts, 
) las b] eal \ ‘ 9 ’ e 4 aie ef + a yA 
epeens 0 auTis TO mTpos avayKyy vypa xadrav, brep ev Tigt diaxwpew eciwle 
Aeyetv. 


III. SURVIVAL IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


C.Q. 1908, 66 sq. I endeavoured to prove the truth of Proclus’ statement, 
TOU e€mTlKoU KUKAOU Ta ToMmmaTta dltacweTat Kal omovdatera, by adducing the 
usage of cwfecOa and similar terms in Plutarch, Pausanias and Stephanus of 
Byzantium, with the object of showing that if Greek historians and antiquaries 
were accustomed to take account of the survival or loss of a literary work, it 
was unreasonable to deny the same habit to Proclus, and therefore to question 
his veracity. I may now reinforce this evidence by the usage of Galen, the 
most encyclopaedic, scrupulous and critical of men, who devoted no little of 
his life to the detection of the forgeries and additions which disfigured the 
Hippocratean copies: 


v. 688 To yap clyypayma mapa Tact avOpwrols EaTtY. 


Vii. 903. tay 3 éumpocbev, dy ye Kal TpOS nuas UToumpuaTa dLagwleTat, 
ToAXous Mev Kal MaKPOUS AOYous KaTAaVyEeypaumevous evpEly EaTt. 


° ? A A i) 9 4 A 9 , f +] 
xi, 221 éyw pev odv e Kat undoeyv eg w@CeTe 'Eoaciatpdtov BiBAiov adr 
x 4 ? , r 4 U , a - a 
y0n TwavTra atoAwAet, Kabarep ta Xpvoiwrov kivduvvever Taeiv, ToUTO Tois 
- y 9 od ? , 
paOnrais dy avTov .. . ewicTevca. 


125 Adxe 5€ ogu wepl xpol xadkds arecpis. xpbvov onualver* Bovderas dé viv dyTi rod édeAHxKEL, SC. 

In the Oxford edition the intermarginal scholion  aorist for pluperfect; the same comment expressed 
on this line is printed in the footnote, as if partly by of uév 7AAdxX Oat Tov xpébvor in the longer version. 
undecipherable: it runs in the MS. 87 éva (é&a MS.) 
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xii. 446 éypae yap térrapa BiBAla [Crito] Koountikay, & mavTes 
€XOuTLY. 


Xill. 642 Kal Lwpavo de Ta Tepl PapmaKey VEY papmeva a vayvous dravra, 
kat Mevexparet Kal Kpiron Kal Aapoxparet Kal Tots aAAas Ocot dofav ia xouow 
emTl TH yvwre Tov papuakwv, Tapa ovdevt TovTi TO yeypaupevoy apt. Papuaxoy 
ev pov. 


, \ ~ ~ n~ 
786 mevre de cHCeTAat Tov Kpitwros, obey Tov KoTuNTiKor. 


9 ry A ~ ~ . 

XV. 23 éeyxwpel de kal ypawavrwv aitav un dtagcwOAvact. He then givesa 
series of reasons accounting for the loss of books, and concludes by asking how 
is such loss strange é7rov ye kai mapa Tois ’AOyvaiow evpicxovTai Tives evdoximos 
? , 4 
HYOVITMEVOL KMMIKOL TE Kal TpaylKol ToNTal Spamacw ovKeTL OtagTwloMevots. 

~ \ A A X 
26 dyArov de ott cat 6 Mévwy éxeivos ava€yricas éTimedas Ta dtacwhopmeva 
’ \ z} A A A X A A ~ 
KkaQ avrov étt THv Tadawy tarpav BiBALa, Tas ddéas aitav éxeiDev avedéEaTo, THY 
bp] zy £ 3 
0 on dtedOappévwyv ravtaracu, 7 cwloméevwv pev ov OewpnPevTwv de 
er 
QUT@, Tas yvomas ovK HdvvaTO ypavra. 

67 Omov yap Kal cuyypaumata TrcicTa Tadamy avdpwv ovKéeTL THOCET AL, 

‘ ‘ va 2O8 \ ’ ’ , ‘idl boil 9A , 
modu 6n badAov ovde Tas ayopatous So€as eikos ect avTav diagw ler Oa. 

705 mpodnAov ovv ws y ov cwkerat Ta ypaderta ir avTov BiBXia Oepa- 

‘ ~ , 3 , 
TEVTIKA TOV O€€wy vornuaTwoY ... iy GAWS OVK eypagy. 

xvii. 605 ta tov Zev€idos vrounjmara wynkéete ocrovdalomeva 
omavig€er This is a double parallel. 

1006 ‘Potdos dé pyar Acoyévy Tov “AmwoAXNwMAaTHY movoy évayTios atopivacla 
: ‘ \ Q , , oes \ ’ aaa A r 
KaTa TO Tept pugews devTEpov’ eyw de OVK EVveTVXOY THO BLOALe. 

eee , lan 

XVill. 1. 379 éerépwht didackeay éernyyeidaTo, ov wyv dtacweTtal ye ToLovTor 

e Ly \ Lue Bg ’ , ’ 4 2 ai ? , 4 \ 
BiBAtov ‘Iamoxparous tepi adévwyv ovAomedins, ov pyv oude euynmovevoe Tis TEpt 
avTov Twy éumpocQey iatpayv, GAN’ ovd of Tovs Tivakas ToujcavTes icadt TO 
Bu BXZov. 

512 wodXa Kai kata TO BiBXlov TovTO ypa wa érnyyethovTo my THCOMEVA 
Lae ray lg \ Ay as ag r ? ’ , ’ \ » ‘\ i 
vuv, @ Taxa ev ovd OAwS eypawev 7 OVK E€o WON, KaBaTep Kat a\Aa TOAAGA ToV 

~ ld eg , 1 ens) A +) / cal , 
Tmaraov PiBAiwy ovKeTt cwCeTal, Tepl a THE aATwWAELAaS TOA yéypaTTaL. 

529 ocwleTar de ov KaTa TA TpoKeimeva vv ev TH AOyH Xuwpla PAEPOr 

Kal apTYplOV cuyypadi). 


xix. 13 dia Maptiadtoy, ov dvo BiBAla diac weTat Tay avaTomKer. 


4 “~ ? , ‘ + i , Ul 7 / 
57 Kal Tov e€nynoauevwy ye Tov avdpa Tov ye dtdacKadou IleXomos et ov Tt 
la wn 7 , ‘ , 
kat tov Newiotavov exo, éott 6 oAlya Ta dtacwlomerva. 


No one can disregard these passages; and to refuse to extend their 
precedent to Proclus, a mystic who had no interest in the survival or loss of 
the Cycle, is levity, only to be accounted for by the unreal criteria of 
Quellenuntersuchung. 

The Christians, at least the Christians of the second century, when they 
were under the eye of the heathen, may contribute testimony: Justin, ed. Otto, 
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iii, 54. ... uy yulv tas BiBrovs TavTas aAXGa ‘lovdaiors tpoorjKey, dia TO ETL Kal 
vy ev Taig cuvaywyais aitwy cwoferAar. Of the Jewish scriptures this 
statement cannot be impugned. 120 rovrov cofecbar Tov tuvoy mapa ToAXoIs 
év icpev cupBaive. The Sibyl, is ras BiBAous év racy TH otkounevry cH FecOat 
cuuBaive. Clement Alex. has an equivalent, 1105 Migne=184 Sylb. "Eaigavys 
oUTOs, OU Kal Ta cuyypaymata Komwigerar Athenagoras, it must be confessed, 
exaggerates when he says (17A Otto) 6 TU7os éTt kat wy ev Kopi0w aofera of 
the same statue of which Pliny says (xxxv. 12. 43) ‘seruatum in Nymphaea 
donec Corinthum Mummius euerteret ¢radunt”1 Pliny himself confirms Athen- 
agoras habit and worse when he says (WV.H. praef. § 21) sctto enim conferentem 
auctores me deprehendisse a turatissimis et proximis ueteres transscriptos ad 
uerbum neque nominatos. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Porphyrius wt. Pythagorae, c. 4 Didot dru 8 €k = Apuyvwrnv, Gv kal cvyypdumara TlvOaydpera oy fer bau 
Ocavods THs IvOdvaxros, 7d yévos Kpjoons, vidv Tn\avyj The statement goes back to dAdo. - 
IIvOaryépou dvaypddovar kal Ovyarépa Mutay, of dé kal 


Pee LONS OF THE EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


\ e ~ A \ ~ nan e 
383D ovde 0 Pijvos adiced Tovs Kedrovs, bs Ta pev vo0a Tav Bpepwov v7o- 
Bpixia rais Sivas srovel. 


mote’ Heyler ‘e libris suis scripsit pro wéume,’ says Hertlein. Neither 
verb looks very satisfactory ; Julian probably wrote mviye, cf. 446A, tov NeiAou 
Taig divas 4 Talc EKvdparov... évaromwyevta. The Celts tested, or were fabled 
to test, the legitimacy of children by throwing them into the Rhine; cf. Nonnus, 
Dionystaca, x\vi. 54-62. 


a , ’ i] 5) \ Q , \ 
A01ID wpetlov yap eorw i Kat eémicToAn... émet Kat gpainy dé cot Kat 
a , 2-1 9N oP 
TavTa ppactw ov oALywv. 


‘Desunt quaedam,’ says Reiske, and Hertlein suggests éret dainy adv cot 
Kat TavTa’ ppacw de dc oArlywv. Better I think éxt cefadalwy dé, on which 6? 
oAlywy may be a gloss, but Julian has a habit of doubling phrases, eg. tvyov 
izws, olovet dixnv, so that he may have written both. 


403B Kat TH avTov xelpi’ Anis epidwv Kal THs év ToS Yemmadtors Onpas TeV 
TpoPaTiwyv. 


For Anis one MS. (V) gives Nis. Read drs. Julian writes from winter 
quarters in Gaul, where time hung heavy on his hands; his officers indulged in 
hunting doubtless, which the philosopher contemptuously calls the chase of 
kids and sheep (V has zpoSataypiwy, whence Hertlein conjectures rpoBatwv 
Tov aypiwy, but were there any wild sheep in Gaul?) I take the meaning 
to be: ‘I am sick of the hunting of wretched animals, which is all the conversation 
of the mess-room; do you come and cheer me up’. jjxe wpos tov diAov, he 
continues. 

Cf. Philostratus, Vita Apollonti vi 13, ddts Evdparoyv Kat puxpowwyovr 
Noyov: 


404D Ep. 33. I give this graceful little letter to Dositheus in full, as it 
has been utterly ruined by scribes and editors between them. Mixpov mou 
emmr\Oe daxpooa’ (xal Tor ye éxphv evpyueiv Tolvona TO cov POeyyouevor’) 
aveuvijoOnv yap Tov yevvalov Kal wavta Oavpaciov Tatpos vuwv' ov et pev 
&mwres, altos Te evdaiuwy éoy Kai TH vin dwoes, woTEp exeivos, ep ITH 
pirotiujoerat, paOuunras dé AUTHTELS EME, TAUTH dé OTe undev Oeros merry. 
HO, A. VOL. Il. - 
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I have corrected the punctuation of the opening clauses, taken vu for 
yumv from Reiske, and emended Biw to via. Cf. Hp. 77, where the solitary MS. 
has corrupted ceBecOa to ceverOar and ceBouevos to cevopevos. 


AIOC e& pév Te ouvydev euavTo® Tov TpOS TE Ylyvomevou Kal KaTa [MIKpOV 
eAXLTOYTL. 

Cf. 418 B, é\XurovTa TL TOU Tpos ce KaOyjKovTos, but yryvouevov cannot mean 
this. Julian wrote rewouevov. This use of revecOar in the middle or passive 
is first found in Plato, and occurs also in Libanius; cf. too Julian 442D, 


€ ’ e ~ aS ’ A A , 
O TAP NMWY EPWS ETL GOL TETATAL. 


, A r e A 4 Y \ 207 cies i ry 
444A TovTwy On TavTwY UTEpopwy, OTL Kal TOV tOlws .. . ETEeyvwKaS Kal 
QA “A Q lan SS 4 ) € ~ A ) A 9 , 9 y er 
TOV KolV@s Kal yerikas avOpwrov vd Huov TeV oVriualov ayvoovmevoy, av oToV 
pos Tov Ocav evrAaBetcOae ens, un TpiTov TpocKpovecys ; 

I do not know what this as so printed is supposed to mean, but it is easy 
to put it straight; we only want a comma instead of a colon after éréyvwxas, 
the words 67. to ayvoovmevoy are parenthetical, the missing word after (diws is 
exactov (cf. Ep. 77, idia de exatépw). av@ drov in late Greek may be interrogative. 


446C HAOes Kat éemroincas, HAOes yap On Kat amwv ols ypades eyw dé ce 
ua éuav dv de pudrakas euav Ppéva Kaouévay 700e. 

As Reiske remarks these words seem to be a citation from Sappho, but 
neither his restoration nor the others quoted by Hertlein make any approximation 
to being verse. From Wesseling’s dy (sic) 0’ é@AeEas I take the correction of 
g@vAatas, and would write: 


Veo — eyw 6€ ce mamay’ 
dv 0 épdcEas éuav Ppéeva katovevay (malim datopevay) 7o0w. 


The metre is that of Sappho, fragg. 32-37 (Bergk). To restore cai éroiyoas 
with any approach to certainty seems hopeless. kai mu’ édovycas is near the letters, 
but though Sappho says "Epos pe dove she could hardly say ov we dovers. 
HAOVes On ais #AOes, Or a dozen other guesses are obvious enough. A few lines 
further on the words zpos xdpov apxéoa look like another quotation from the 
same ode. Cf. 376D: #AOes Tyréuaxe, pyoi to eros (Od. m 23, p41). eyw de 
ge Kal eldov 46n Tots ypauyact. Theocritus xii. I, 2. 


382 C mepimevew, read vepipeveiv. 3900D ‘ro <uev> meAL 300B 6 ye puny 
(for yer). zbid. Kat <THy> dikacrev. 3907 A ornva for oryoat. 413A xpn 
for é&y: x was written € and €py emended to é€y. 414 Tandatixous <rorous>. 
(a’yradovs in one MS. has got in from 414 D). 433 C éxelvwy prev ‘you? 
435B kal mpayua ye. 442B Omit zpo yuov and two lines further on read 
Tpo <nuav> atopatvopevots. 445 B éueAev for guedrev. Ep. 74. ypdwWaocw 
for dpacacw? 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


ee he. 


a 
ws Oar nS 


THE ORIGIN AND FORM OF AEOLIC VERSE. 


THE Aeolic dimeter and trimeter constitute so considerable a part of Greek 
lyric and dramatic poetry that the correct apprehension of their form is a matter 
of great moment. The Greek metricians comprehended this rightly,! in the main, 
but in the first half of the nineteenth century the doctrine of these learned men 
was supplanted by a new theory that attempted to apply the principles that 
underlie modern poetry to the explanation of the undoubtedly complex rhythm 
of these clauses.2, Many scholars persistently maintain this theory. It is not 
difficult to discover why it was invented (it is absolutely new) and why it remains 
attractive. That the quantitative rhythms and metres of Greek poetry should 
seem complicated to men whose language is accentual is inevitable, whereas 
modern metres and rhythms are notoriously simple. The limitations imposed 
upon poetic form by accentual speech are extreme. No modern poet, for 
example, has attempted Ionic or Cretic measures. Again Greek music was 
simple, and both music and dance were under the control of the singers, but 
modern music is a complex art, and casts language in an iron mould. Never- 
theless musical expression must be the basis of comparison, so far as we allow 
ourselves to institute it, between ancient and modern rhythms. The attempt to 
conform Greek lyrics to the elementary—and uncertain—rhythms of modern 
poetry that is merely read or recited implies a fundamental misconception of 
relations. Greek lyrics were melic. Agathon, in the Zhesmophoriazusae, sings 
as he composes. These Greek songs were never intended to be read by anybody, 
Greek or barbarian. 

It is now a commonplace of Comparative Metre that the primitive poetic form 
in Aryan speech was a dimeter of eight syllables. The language was quanti- 
tative, but the order of longs and shorts was not yet regulated (0000 0000). 
This dimeter is found in the Avesta, where two dimeters, separated by diaeresis, 
form a tetrameter, and two tetrameters are united in a distich. The first ordering 
of quantities appears in the Vedas. The seventh, sixth and fifth syllables of the 
octosyllabic dimeter are respectively short, long, short; the final syllable remains 
anceps. This gives an iambic metre in the second half (0000 ~—~*=). The 


1In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xviii. I shall attempt to prove that this theory of analysis is 
(1907), pp. 1ff., I have endeavoured to demonstrate in accord with the probable origin of Aeolic verse, 
that the principles propounded by Heliodorus and and I shall draw my illustrations mainly from 
Hephaestion suffice for the analysis of the Aeolic Sophocles. 
lyrics in Greek Comedy. In the present discussion 2 Apel, Bockh, Rossbach- Westphal. 
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quantities of the first metre of the Vedic dimeter remain practically unregulated, 
although preferences are manifest.! 

The distich of the Avesta, with its four dimeters arranged pair and pair, is an 
impressive means of dignified expression, elevated by its form above ordinary 
prose speech, but it is not rhythmical. Poetic impulse, however, could not long be 
held in check and the rhythmizing instinct that gave melodic form to the second 
half of the primitive dimeter in India found early expression also among those 
other more highly gifted men of Aryan speech who in the third millennium before 
Christ began to make their way from the north-western regions of the Balkan 
peninsula into the land which afterwards was to be known as Greece. They 
also gave rhythmic form first to the close of the primitive dimeter,—the rhythmiz- 
ing impulse operated backward. Among the ancestors of the Ionian poets this 
impulse regulated the order of quantities, as in the Vedas, by fixing a long 
syllable in the even places of the dimeter (sixth, fourth, second), with the 
gradual evolution through various probable stages of the logaoedic, iambic and 
trochaic dimeters. Their brothers, who in course of time made their way across 
seas and settled Aeolis, metrized differently. Their early bards sang to the 
people in forms that we first meet, at the end of a great period, in the highly 
developed verse of Alcaeus and Sappho; but long before this these forms, either 
by inheritance from north-eastern Greece or more probably by happy return 
across the sea, had been fixed in the popular poetry of Greece, where they had 
remarkable vogue. Both the comic poets, as we should have expected, and 
Euripides, as also we should have expected (Rauae 1301 ff.), laid these songs of 
the people composed in Aecolic metre under contribution, as the metrical con- 
stitution of certain lyrics in Aristophanes and. Euripides proves. But exalted 
sentiment not less than popular feeling and emotion found adequate expression 
in Aeolic rhythm and the study of its form and significance is fundamental to 
the proper appreciation of Pindar, Bacchylides and Sophocles. 

The musical number in which the poetic impulse of early Aeolian singers found 
satisfactory rhythmical expression was the choriamb. This is the fundamental 
The first half of the primitive dimeter in which 
it appeared remained with quantities practically unregulated (0000 —~~—) 


metre (foot) in Aeolic verse. 


even in the fifth century. 


exclusion in selection. 


1The facts have been ascertained with great 
patience and are clearly stated. See Hermann Olden- 
berg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, vol. i., Metrische 
und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena (1888), pp. 1 ff. 
From a following table (p. 14) it appears that of the 
sixteen possible forms of the first metre (two units in 
four places) fifteen occur. The four that predominate 
are, in the order of preference, —-———, ~—~~—, 
~——-, -—--—-— (~~~ is not found). See also 
E. Vernon Arnold, Vedic Metre in its Historical 
Development (1905), pp. 149 ff. On the metres of the 
Mahabharata, see E. Washburn Hopkins, Zhe Great 
Epic of India, [ts Character and Origin (1901), pp. 


The principle that unconsciously prevailed was 
Nine of the sixteen possible forms that the first metre 


191 ff. The final metre of the ¢loka is iambic (p. 
239). For the Vedic acatalectic and catalectic tri- 
meter of twelve and eleven syllables, ending respec- 
tively -~—~™ and —~—*=, see Oldenberg, of. 
cit., pp. 42 ff., Arnold, of. cz¢., pp. 175 ff., and (for the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana) Hopkins, of. cz¢., pp. 
273 ff. It is one of the many services rendered to 
metrical science by Rudolf Westphal that he noted 
many years ago the Avestan and Vedic dimeters and 
trimeters and pointed out their significant bearing on 
Greek metres. See Zur vergleichenden Metrik der 
indogermantschen Volker, Kuhw’s Zeitschrift, ix. 


(1860), pp. 437 ff. 
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might assume are found in Sophocles and Aristophanes. These are starred in 
the following list: 


at alma Ye he See ee i Ai se Sse Ls eset ce 2 hadi nd 
2—-—-—-~ 6. —~ — —* 10. ——-— ~— 14, —-—~~ 
30—-—-—<t YL 7, ——~——* Il, —-——~* I5—-~-—~ 
4. ee 8. ———~* 12. —-— ~~ —* 16. —-~—~~— — 


Besides this polyschematist dimeter (Heph. xvi.) two others often occur in 
Aeolic verse, the Glyconic, with the quantities in the first two places of the 
octosyllabic dimeter unregulated (00 —~ ~—~— ), and a third dimeter with chori- 
amb in the first metre and Glyconic cadence in the second (~~ - — ~—~— . 

The genetic connexion and rhythmical relation of these three dimeters to 
one another is certain, I think, and it may be expressed in simple graphic form : 

0000 —~~— I 
O50 ast 2 


ee ee es 3 


The rhythmizing impulse pressed steadily towards the choriambization of the 
primitive dimeter and it operated from the close back to the beginning. In 
the second stage it resulted in the Glyconic, with final cadence, in the last two 
syllables, that had been developed in the first stage. In the third stage the first 
metre became choriambic and the dimeter ended with the double final cadence 
developed in the two preceding stages. The process was natural and it was 
unconscious. The assumption that the second dimeter was derived from the 
first (or the first from the second!) by shift of quantities in the fifth and sixth 
places from the beginning (“ Anaklasis,” “Quantitatsverschiebung”) postulates a 
procedure so artificial as to be incredible. 
The following are examples of the polyschematist dimeter in Sophocles: 


I @ wat, mat dvatavoratas | "HrXéktpa parpos, Ti’ ae (EZ 121f.); 6 ol Te petoay 
Myrida wap (Tr. 636f.); 7 obtw dé Tov Kaduoyerg (Tr. 116); 8 elrdvros de un 
pOovepay (Ph. 1141); 9 Kat yap éuol Tovro pérer (PA. 1121); 10 Tolos audi vor 
éraOy (Ant. 124); 11 ri péEovtes GAXNoKOTw (PA. IIQI); 12 woOev yap éorat 
Biota; | Tis dd ev avpas Tpépera (Ph. 1159 f.). 


Note the correspondences in strophe and antistrophe in the following: 


ya ae t Se y. 
KovroT avOi adAa mw 6 ray|Koitas “Aidas (@ocav aye 
4 r r : ’ ” , 
metpaia PrAacra dauacev’ | Kal vv OuPpor TaKkopevay 
—S eS OS SES | EO SS — (Ant. 810f. = 827 f.) 


p0oyya Tov otiBov car’ avay|kav éprrovTos, ovdé me Aa| Ger 
la U 
GAN % wov wrulwy um avay|kas Boa tTyAXwTov tol ay 


rat it ck a ered alee naan Py an ee arms (RG AO tee REND | 


ae ” ’ ‘ cy \ 5N , 
€KELVOS OUTE oTEephavwy = Kal T ply Mev QALEV VUXLOU 


See SEY — (Af. 1199=12I11.) 
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The form preferred by Sophocles is 1; those next in favour are 8, 9, 12, 
which occur with about equal frequency. 

By catalexis (Heph. 29, 7 ff.c.) the polyschematist dimeter becomes 
0000 —~— This catalexis appears notably in the Eupolidean, a tetrameter in 
favour with the comic poets, which consists of an acatalectic and a catalectic 
polyschematist dimeter.t Compare: 

© OcHmevor Karep@ | mpos vuas éAevOépws 
TadnOn vy tov Alovu|coy tov éxkOpévravra we. Arist. Mubes, 518 f. 


Sophocles abounds in the Glyconic, with the familiar Pherecratean as its 
catalectic form. Compare, eg., O.C. 668-680 = 681-693, O.7. 1186-1195 = 1196— 
1203, and the following, in which the correspondences are noteworthy. 


Phil, 1123-1129= 1146-1152. 


f , 6 
OlMOL Ol, KaL TOU ToALAsS —— ee 
, ‘ Pay eS. ae Arb eR Pm 
movrou O.vos epyevos 
= ‘ z Se ee SRO pa eee 
yera mov xept maddwy 
\ ‘ , “4 a a ae se een ee 
Tay euay meA€ou Tpodpar,” a 
‘ 2 U oT YU ria sy SS eet — — ~ — V 
Tav ovdels ToT ePacTacer. 
oO , / io , oe aa 2S 
© Tofoyv diAov, © diAwv apy 
-~ , 
xYeipav exPeBracpevov oe 


In the sixth colon (antistrophe) the Glyconic has spondaic (retarded) close. This 
metrical variation occurs in Sophocles and Euripides. 

The first two syllables of the Glyconic assume, in this passage, three of 
the four possible forms. Sophocles prefers spondaic opening; the two other 
openings (~— and —~) occur with about equal frequency. The fourth (~~) 
is not found in Sophocles, but occurs in the melic poets and elsewhere. 

For the third form of the dimeter (—=——— ~ >= )s¢gniaa ee 


~ ~ ? 9 ie e , \ , A A td 7 
ToS TOTE THS TOT audiTAa|KkTwv PoOlwy movos KAVHY, | arag apa wavdaxpuToyv ov- 


tw Biotav catécxeyv (Ph2l. 688-690). 


In the following the first and third dimeters are pleasingly varied in the 
two verses: 


ovTw de Tov Kaduoyevn — 
atpepet, TO 0 av&er Biorov eee ae oe BS 
ToNvTOVoY waTrep TéeAaYOS me ee 

Kpyjoiov. adda tis Oe — a le ee 
aiev avaumAakntov “Ac- a so 
da ode Sopov épixet (Trach. 116-121 = 126-131) — ~~ LY 


For Aeolic dimeters of ‘iambic’ and ‘trochaic’ form, see p. 296f. 


1See Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xviii. the polyschematist dimeter here assumes six different 
(1907), p. 26, where I have analysed the 45 verses _ tetrasyllabic forms, I, 5, 6, 8, 10, II above, 
of the parabasis of the Vues. The first metre of 21149 guyd pm’ ovKér’ am’ aidlwy | wedar’, 
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The prevalence and importance of the polyschematist dimeter in the verse 
of Sophocles is not to be questioned. Mot less certain is the polyschematist 
trimeter. This fact is established by the examples that follow, chosen from 
among many that occur in Sophocles. 


I. Polyschematist Trimeters 


TPOUXEL KAL yvema, map oTw TO Oeiov (PA. I 39) PU peed aes ce es ee nl 
aX| cos, eumras EuumapTupas Um emikTomat (Ant. WE ges hele ty nth RO Se Ges ee 
éu|Parever Deais appeTo Awy TiOnvais (O.C. 680) Ce og kt LANE Lise 
Keivos ap, Os orvyepav edekev 6|rAw (A7. 1194) 6-~—— —~Y~~— ~—~~— 
veov alocovcay YaMOY, Ta mev avta (77. 845 f.) PUR eat gee LOG BREE IE 
Ouuot r+ “Arpeidas weyarwy Te vexéwy (Az. 718) LG MED C9 bles eae ERB le gal 
porras UTEPTOYTLOS evr ary povomols (Ant. 785) , eR Rl Tage gw ee meer Le oa 
olay édyjAwoas avépos aidovos (Aj. 221) ames Mee eicr ats dig kod As 
i Tov madaa pev avvtpogos apepa (Aj. 622 ff.) pik eate ed Rn is ied aswel eno 
ev oiuat Tov ey peuaxyav Onoéa Kai (O.C. 1054) FEL G Rad Rtas ak ae ee Siew ee cS 
An|Eet ToAuTAGyKTov éréwy apiOucs (A7. 1186) ae es Oey eg ee ean 
PvEimos ovdels ovO apuepiwv oé y (Ant. 787) eae ae hie Sak TE a co eS nara. 
Tay aTavoToY aiev éuolt Sopvcco)|twv (Az. 1187) ffeip snap tee ageing 9) a ee Oa le 
au|toyewnT éu@ Tarpt dveudpov matpos (Ant. 865) 11-—--~ —~~— ~——- 
umep KATO 9) cTOvoevTa TopOuoy (Ant. 1145) Ile ST ~—— 
enol Evvein Sia TavTos euppwy (A7. 705) ERR as ean bits eo SEE a fk On 
eyw 0 6 TAGuwY Tadaos ad ov xpovos (AZ. 599f.) 12=—-—-—- -~-~ er 
ov Leeuw piv On TOTE Oovpiw (A7. 612 f.) I2—— eee eS 
avag ‘AmroAAwy 6 Aados eVYVWOTTOS (A7. 704) I2—-—-~-— —-~ SO 
II. The following trimeters begin with Glyconic movement (00 —~ ~-—): 
dovmot Kat Todas Guvypa xaitas (47. 633) ee pay a 
ov popBay lepas yas omropoy, ovk ad\Awy (Ph. 706f.) -—--- ~---—~- --7- 
OU0 oikTpas yoov opviOos aydovs (47. 629) 2 OO 
ax|vas 6 KadA/Borpus kat’ juap ae (O.C. 682) — yey Yer YO 
éxew pupiov ax8os 0 Evvoet (Ph. 1168) ~ eee YY OS 


III. Cf. also the following trimeter with the opening movement of the third 
form of dimeter (p. 293): 
ayyeNlav atAatov olde dhevxtay (Az. 223) —-~— ~-~- -- 
The Aeolic trimeter originated under the same choriambizing impulse that 
produced the dimeter, and the possible forms of the trimeter, like those of 
the dimeter (p. 293), may be exhibited simply: 


co) 

i) 

(@) 

@) 

| 

( 

( ° 
Mm PW bd & 
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The law by which the different forms of the trimeter are controlled is simple and 
it operates with singular precision: Formation regresses by dissyllables, and a metre 
may consist only of such elements as have already been developed. The third metre 
of the trimeter, therefore, will be either -~~—— (by catalexis ——= = agree 
(by catalexis -——). The second metre, in the third stage, must be —-~— 
or —~—~; in the fourth and fifth it may. be also ~——~— son ane 
first metre in the third stage is polyschematist, in the fourth it has Glyconic form, 
in the fifth it is the choriamb. These facts are illustrated in the examples just 
quoted (I-III). The variations that are allowed have already appeared in the 
dimeter. The trimeter, namely, may likewise have retarded close (p. 294) and 
if it ends with Glyconic form, its second metre may begin not only with 
“i land “=, butealso. qwith? =< (pia goay. 


Some of these trimeters have the familiar ring of well-known verses in 
the melic poets: 


xaipe KvAAavas 6 pede, ce yap por (Alcaeus 5)) 0) — == 
oud apyupy KwoKoT éXaure weiOd (Anac. 33) Se ye HY Ye OY 
daxpuoeccav T édiAnoev atxuiyy (Anac. 31) — yee Hehe Ye 
aonuwv vTep éEpuatwv dopeima (Anac. 38)? FeS-y- ~--—Y~- YR 
KoAT@ a édcEav? ayvat Xaprtes Kpovw (Alcaeus 62) -——--— -——--~ ~—~— 
i\Oes ek wepatwy yas, ékepayvtivay (Alcaeus 33)4 See ~ eee ee 
0 Mowayéras pe xarel xopetoa (Pind. frg. 116)° SS 


Compare the combination of dimeters and trimeters® in the eighth Isthmian 
Ode of Pindar (verses I-4): 


Kyeavépw tis adudla —_ 
TE AUT pov evdo€or, A) veol, KAMATOV timate anditnastibane’ teed teal tions 
matTpos ayAaoy TedXecap- — ya Yr - LYN 
XOvU Tapa a poOupov Lev aveyelpeTo —vee-Nre eer Ye Yer Y 
kouov, IcOurdtdos Te vi- i Fe 
kas a7mowa, kat Neuéa San i ne 
acOAwy Ott Kpatos é€- — rr 
EUPE, TO Ka eyo, Kal Treo AX VU MLEVOS ee ee ee 
Ouuov, aitéouar xpucéay karéora wt Se 


Besides the dimeters and trimeters already recorded, two other forms of colon 
occur in Aeolic lyrics that in appearance are respectively iambic and trochaic. 
Compare the following acatalectic ‘iambic’ tetrameter in an Aeolic kommos of the 
Antigone (848 f.): 


pos Epy ua TUUL POX WaTOV ép|xXomat Tapou TOTALYLOU 


— ~—~—|~-—~- — ~S=S ——— 


1 Sapphic hendecasyllable, Heph. 43, 11f. c. in Sttzungsberichte d. preusstschen Akademie, xxxviii. 
*Phalaecean, Heph. 32, 21f. c. 1902, p. 889) is inadmissible. The initial metre of 
3 ¢ Alcaic dodecasyllable,’ Heph. 33, 12f. c. the trimeter in this first pentameter is polyschematist. 
4 Asclepiadean, Heph. 33, 5f. c. Its prevailing form in the seven strophes is ~ — ~ — 
° Pindaric hendecasyllable, Heph. 44, 12f. c. (once, in the sixth strophe, with the second long 


6 These are true trimeters, and the analysis of the resolved ~—-—~~), but the variant —— — — 


first pentameter into two dimeters connected by a occurs twice (in the third and fifth strophes). 
single metre (von Wilamowitz, Choriambische Dimeter 


oe 
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Similarly the first strophe of the parodos of the PAzloctetes (135) begins with an 
‘iambic’ trimeter: ti yp/, Ti ypy me, déomor ev Eeva Eevoy, and ends (143) in a 
catalectic dimeter : ti cot yoewv Urovpyeiv. The other cola are all unequivocally 
Aeolic. Compare also the following ‘trochaic’ tetrameter in the second stasimon 
of the Oedipus Coloneus (1052 f.): 


KAys ert yAwaoa BéBaxe | tpocroAwy Evpodmiday 


——=——— —~—~ |-—-~—— —_ >“ — 


These cola, thus associated with Aeolic verses, are themselves legitimate 
Aeolic cola and like the others are due to choriambization. This process, for 
example, if carried to the length of four and five metres (dimeter-+dimeter, 
dimeter+trimeter or trimeter+dimeter) would give (among others) tetrameters 
and pentameters such as: 


—=— _— i ~—~—|--~-— — — &~— —— _— — 


It is probable, however, that the poets of the fifth century did not consciously 
differentiate Aeolic and Ionian (p. 292) cola where they crossed, such Aeolic 
cola, namely, as have just been quoted, and the iambic and trochaic lines 
of Archilochus. These poets admitted into a// ‘iambic’ and ‘trochaic’ verse 
not only the irrational metres found in Archilochus but also the two other 
variations that characterize these forms of verse in the fifth century, resolution 
of theses and protraction (tom). In illustration of resolution and protraction 
in ‘iambic’ and ‘trochaic’ verses in Aeolic odes in Sophocles, compare the 
following cola among many: 


eppre epwrt, weptxapys 0 averrauav (Az. 693) See Pes) eo RCAC es a tw 
mpos ods apaios, ayapos, dd’ | oe ER ot pes ete ae aR 

éyw meTokos épxouar (Ant. 868) Saleen alba a jataated pe 
map adirots erex érece pedcors Arpeidas (Az. 620f.)  --- ~~ ~~~ Brae BS 
eVorou’ exe, rai—ri 16de;—7 podpary xriros (Ph. 201) SS a 
ovr av vw odAPos ovr “Apne SOLAN le hemp eg 

ov mUpyos, OVX GAIKTUTFOL Belem a ete Re 
Kerauvat vaes expuyoev (Ant. 952 ff.) Ss hae vce, Gore eee 
ef uot Evvein pépor- a ee a 

TL MOipa Tay evoEeTTOV ayveiay Aoywv (0.7. 863 f.) ~ eee Ee OE 
PuTEUL AXELPWTOY avTOTOLOY, tite elated 

— eyxeov PoBnua datov, pi te 
& rade OddArNe péeyiota xopa (O.C. 698 ff.) ~ ee YE OS 


1¢¢ das verhiltniss, in das die attischen dichter die attischen metrik” (von Wilamowitz, Herakles? ii., 
aeolischen und ionischen verse tiberhaupt . . . gesetzt p. 147). 
haben, ist vielleicht das schwierigste problem der 
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A , ORR ani ee 9 , 
Tov dé€ovTos’ 0 6 eEmlkoupos icoTeAEcTOS, 
*AiSos OTE moip’ avupevatos 

x »” ° vf 

adupos axopos avaTepnye, 

Oavaros és Tereutav (O.C. 1220 ff.) 


This evidence of crossing of styles is interesting and instructive, for it points 
the way to the differentiation of Aeolic and Ionian verse. This subject is too large 
to be treated here, but the main facts may be briefly stated. The choriamb is 
alien to the rhythm of Ionian verse, and, when it occurs there, it is due (except in 
the prosodiac and enoplius) to interior anaclasis, as in iambic-verse in English. 
It may thus occur in Greek, as has often been noted, at the beginning even of 
a spoken trimeter (Aesch. Sept. 488, 547, Choeph. 1049; Soph. frg. 785; Arist. Pax 
663). On the other hand, a succession of two or more dactyls or anapaests is clear 
indication of Ionian rhythm, just as conversely the single occurrence of a long and 
two shorts, or of two shorts and a long, generally signifies that the verse is Aeolic. 
Hybrid cola (such as —-~~— ~~—~~— !) are inadmissible, but a series of 
Aeolic verses is sometimes effectively interrupted by the introduction of one 
or more cola completely in Ionian metre, as in Sophocles by acatalectic anapaestic 
or dactylic dimeters or the paroemiac (0.7. 469 f., PZ. 1130, 1135). Logaoedic 
cola also occur (compare the Alcaic dimeter in O.C. 1213f., gvdaclowy év éuol 
katadnvos éora, within a series of Glyconics) and occasionally enoplic series 
(Zr. 112-115). 

The effect of the interrelation of Aeolic and Ionian verse in the fifth century 
is still further manifest. Aeolic verse counted syllables; a dimeter was octo- 
syllabic, a trimeter dodecasyllabic. But the poets of the fifth century, under the 
influence of Ionian rhythm, admitted resolution in Aeolic cola generally with some 
freedom, not only in those that in form were identical with the normal iambic and 
trochaic cola of Ionian verse, but also in the polyschematist dimeter and the 
Glyconic and the corresponding trimeters. Compare the following in Sophocles: 


moNvTovoy wamep TéAayos (77 118) wernt 
gpuyada mpodpomoy ofuTépw (Ant. 108) Se BR a! 
mpoceBarev’ Ta 0 am adddOpov (Tr. 846) hark oe A 

TéeTpopey adirov amootuyeiy (O.C. 186) ~~ ere reer Ue 

kaxay é€Amid’ éxwv éte pe (Az. 606) a ae oe 
mapedpos ev apxais Oecuav' auayos yap! (Ant. 797f.) ~—---— ———~ ~—— v 
mou mote Kepavvot Atos, 7 mov dado (£2, 823f.) —-~--— —~~— —~~~— 


With these compare the strophe in the second Ode of Bacchylides (1-5). 


“Ai€ev a ceuvodoteipa Pia ~-— 
és Keov fepav, xapito- 
, NS} , 
vupov depovs aryyeAdcay, 
cf , a) , 7A 
oTt paxas Opacuvxetpos “Ap- 
yelos apato vikay 


1Cf. in the strophe (787f.) PvE mos ovdels 086’ dueplwy ce yy ——— — ———~— ~——V 


— eer * 
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Compare also the strophe in the eleventh Pythian Ode of Pindar (1-5): 


, 2 

MSA 
‘ > , qa 

Mev Odvuriadwy ayularis, : ee at care Safer Fare sores Seat ee | pee VH 
? \ A 
Ivm de Aevxobéa ELD Co ge ee got 

movriav ono8araue Nypyidwr, ott 5 oes a Ae» Ora alee Se aE 
# \ ‘H , 5 , 
iTé sw Lpakdeos apistroyovm Pe ee ete i ee og 

\ * f , = 

hatpt tap MeXlav xpvogwy ate Ss eee ae ee 

9 eA , 

€g Q0uTOV TpLTOdwY AUS SON arias at eee 

, a 

Oncavpov, dv wepiadN wes panel ae 

eriuace Ao€ias 2 el alae 


This ode fittingly introduces the discussion of two important topics, catalexis 
and acephalization in Aeolic verse. 

The catalectic close of the polyschematist dimeter is —~— (p. 294), of the 
Glyconic (p. 294) and of the dimeter that begins with choriamb and ends with 
glyconic close (p. 294) it is ~——. But it appears from the ode just quoted that 
the final metre of an Aeolic dimeter or trimeter ending a verse may be reduced 
by catalexis to two syllables (~— or ——). Pindar occasionally thus closes a 
verse with doubly abraded Glyconic, as in the seventh colon of the strophe 
just quoted. Compare: 


ge 0, ® Aewomevete rai, | Zepvpia tpo doper 


Qe See Pe (Py thi. 18) 


Y 4 N 
6 Batrov 0 émrerat waAdaos 0AGos exlray Ta Kal Ta véeuwy 


Oe eee ~—~—|—~-—~ ~— (Pyth. v. 55) 


la bd , , , 
apistos evppocvva | Tovey Kexpimevov 


Capen —~-~-— | tena: Bod LSet s ¥ (Vem. iv. I) 


But the use of the corresponding clause of the third form of Aeolic dimeter 
(p. 293), namely —~~— ~-—, as a colon at the close of a verse cannot be 
established, and its use independently as a verse is extremely doubtful. This 
closing cadence, however, was not avoided in the polyschematist trimeter. 
Compare the first four of the trimeters that follow: 


"Apxertparouv maida, 70 ppevos (Ol. x. 2) noe en SP. Wee eile Eee ee 
ai@vos axpav BaOuidwr azo SI on fled TEL feD eae 
ew evootia peraviceas (Pyth. v. 7,8) 2 2 2 2 ~—=—~ -—~-~— en 
oe 6, & Texvov, TOS éAndAvOev (Ph. 141) ane ae oe See thee 
Takes 6 akdpectov oiuwyav (EZ. 123) FL gti no We GLa SN Sh Be v 
, me 3s) - aS \ ‘ ? ‘ (Ph Il ) Sebi, Mate Oe SG RE Res ees OBE eee 
TL TovT eEAEEas;—e TU Tay EMol Wel lan: 
év meréras T aeldwy émorov (Ol. xiv. 18) —yr— ~~ Ye v 


& wots © wos TaTpia (PH. 1213) iinet nds hak ares Set aaa 
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With the same obvious purpose of greater rest for the voice of the singers the 


final metre may be reduced even to a single syllable. Compare: 


r 5) , 9 r \ , > 
valets evTatéepecay av|Aav, Zyvos moAvxpucov oikov 


~The ieee 
pn Conv per amovaias, | ater 0 ev ctepavoiciy env 


~—~-— —* (Bure ae 
Antigone 781-790= 791-800, 


~—~—|-—-—-—-~ 


~—~ — | ——— + 


ay pha f i oat el ) , / 
pws avikaTte paxay, | pws, OF EV KTIMATL WiTTELS, 
py a A r ’ 
os ev maAdakais maper| ais veavloos EVUXEVELS, 
a AN e , Bd ) 9 , 9 an , j FF 9 , 
PolTas UTEPTOVTLOS EV T AYpovomots | avAais Kal o ovr abavatwy 
, 9 4 S fV\? e ? , 3 
pvEimos ovdes ovO apepiwy ce 
9 , e > Sf t 
avOpwTov, 0 6 éxwv méunver. 


— #= —— ~~ —= Ss 


—-—— ~~ ~—~—|---~ ~— — Ss —_— 





—S] i —=—~_— io —— —_—— se ee ee 


— i 


—— 


aD eceay SS Be ee EE | 9) eee 


SS _—_ 


yA \ , , b] ef 4 A 4 s 

elpyer de woTum buyev@ | érepov erepa. ouv de TW 

kat mais 0 Qeapiw|vos apera Kp.Oets 

eVdo£os aeldeTae | Lwyevys wera mevracOrors (Pind. Mem. vii. 6-8) 
a ene & i) 


as cee ae ~—~--—-|-rr -- 


_—aS 
5 ——_S ~~ 


—  VH 


~—~-—|-~-~--- 


phn SL BEE E, ~—~ — |—~— ee ee ee Ate 


Similar to this shortening of a verse by catalexis is its acephalization. 
The acephalization of the Glyconic and the Pherecratean is now a well-established 
fact. Both these acephalous cola (~—~- ~—~——* 
infrequently in Sophocles, as: 


and = = econ ee 


dpa viv aedAadwy ——~ 
immwv cQevapwrepov 
duya toda vouav (O.T. 466 ff.) 


env G0u date —~ nin ce 


eee 


9 A i ~29 9 Q 
avop@v TAX eTITTpOPpal ——~L 


Tov xaAkoBoay "Ap grees 


—=— —=— —S— — 


peiLovow, 4 mpos IvOiats 
7 Aauracw akrais (O.C. 1044 ff.) 


—_———— ——— 


| 
: 
? 


For an instructive example of the continuous use of these cola in an entire ode, 
see the close of the Peace of Aristophanes (1329 ff.).6 


et re eee eh oie 


1¢¢ das abschliessende glied ist um eine sylbe langer ad doc.). A period that is mainly in Ionic metre 
als der glykoneus ; diese verwendung des langeren _ follows. 
gliedes ist nicht so haufig wie die des ktirzeren (des 3 Telesilleum. . 
pherekrateus) zu diesem zwecke, aber auch gewohn- *One form of the colon Reizianum. See Lindsay’s , 
lich” (von Wilamowitz, ad loc.). classification of these cola in his edition of the 

2<¢abschliessende reihe, nicht verkiirzt, sondern Capézvz (1900), p. 100. 3 ; 
erweitert iiber den glykoneus, wie das indem aeolischen, ’See Westphal, Die Ghederung der Aeschyleischen : 
nicht auf die wiederholung desselben metrons beru- TZvagédze, p. 20ff., for an arrangement of this ode in _ 
henden, versbau gewohnlich ist” (von Wilamowitz nine metrically equivalent periods. ; 


et Oa 


i= 
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The trimeter that opens with Glyconic movement, the lesser Asclepiadean 
included, suffers similar acephalization. Compare: 
TOT iv xepos, Hv Oe TOkwy watrayos (Tr. 517 f.) ~~ YY YY 
TO TOL TOAV Kal pyndapa Ayyov= 


” , 
@uot, Oavatos mev Tad axovev (O.C. 517=529) ca) Sc fou fn eed 


The polyschematist dimeter suffers acephalization in the same manner 
as the Glyconic. By the acephalization of metres I or 5 (p. 293) the dimeter 


becomes ——— —~~-—, as Barrer Barra mw éruma (Ph. 205); of 6, -—— 
—~—~-—, as apwyay extérara (Ph. 857 f.); of 8 or 11, -—~ —~~-—, as axta 
modvatapuAos (Ant. 1133); of 10, -—~ —~~— , aS vUmeptatay ToAcwy 


(Anz. 1138). Compare in the eighth Pythian Ode of Pindar (15-17): 
Bia dé Kat peyadav|xov écdarev &v xXporve. 
Tudws Kiit€ éxatoy|kpavos ov vw a&AvEer, 


oat \ vot la 
ovde way Baoirers Tvyav|twv" duabev dé Kepavv 


Compare also. the examples quoted on p. 299. 
The polyschematist trimeter suffers acephalization in the same manner, 


the first metre becoming ——— or ~—— or ——~ or ~—~. Compare: 

Tas detNalas amtopov pavetcas= 

Kaka pm ea modi ovdev tpi (O.C. §513=525) wi gor Ca Rak CO Rel bs Io 
Aevecwv & Sov yvoin statov eis Uowp (Ph. 716) ee Bet re 
oe 6, @ TEeKVOV, TOO EéAnAVOEV (PA. 141) eye NOE Sek ie eae ed 


By the same process and with the same purpose, the first metre of the 
Glyconic and Pherecratean and of the corresponding trimeters may be reduced 
to two syllables. Compare the second (acephalous Telesilleum) and seventh 
(acephalous Reizianum=Adonius) in the following: 


Antigone 806-816 = 823-833. 


© et ee Sees > = , a 
opaT éu, @ yas TwaTpias ToXiTaL, 
nt r eat 
Tuy veaTav odoVv 
U é \ / 
orelxovoay, veaTov de pey- 
/ 9 , 
RIERA IE LOE ALOU, 7) 2 8 8 Be aed 
la > iO) 5 9 Ld e 
KouTroT avOus’ adAa pw Oo Tay- 
, f A * 
cotras “Aidas (@cay aye 
‘ ’ , 
trav 'Axéportos * 
b) , wf & , 
axtTav, ov@ vmevaiwy 
54 A ? / 
eyKAnpov, ovT emTWuUL- 
, , e 
pelos TH pe TIS UpvOS 
z e 2 / , 
Uurnoev, adr’ 'AyxepovTe vuug~evow —— ES He 


—S —— ef 


SS 


1The famous Sapphic strophe consists of three as here the Adonius follows two tetrameters. 
catalectic polyschematist trimeters and the Adonius, 
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Compare also the final colon in the following: 


Oedipus Coloneus 1050-1058 = 1065-1073. 


a& , ~— 
ov moTua ocemva TLOy- =. ee 
~ " s a in) 4 ta 
vouvrat TeAn OvaToicw, ev Kal xpucEa — 
4 
KAys emt yAwooa BéBaxe re 
TpocmrovAwy KuuoAmioar' — 
FAI eR X 9 r ’ 4 
ev? oiuat Tov eypeuaxay Onoea Kat eo 
A wn \ 
Tas disToAous aduntras adeApas av- i 
f Pig O9 9 , 4 ‘ 
Tapkel TAX eupmerEerv Boa oe Se 
, Te 
TOUTS ava xYw@pous’ i 


Here the final colon reads in the antistrophe ‘“Péas ¢iAov vidv, where “Peas 
may be dissyllabic (~—~ ~—-—). 

For the Glyconic trimeter with double acephalization compare the ninth 
colon in the following: 


Ajax 693-705 = 706-718. 


éppre Epwrt, Teptxapys 0 aveTTapav. me, rt 
tw tw Wav Ia, MBSR ASEER Fo 
© lav Hav adiadaykcre, Kva- ssn war 
Aavias XLovoKTUTOVU a a 
meTpaias amo depados pavyd’, er 
Oewv XopoTrot avag’, Oras Jp 
pot Nuota Kvodor op- i 
xjuar’ avtoday Evvwv tavys. er 
vov yap €mot meet Xopevoa. a 
‘Ikapiwy 8 vmép TweAayewy modwy eS 
avaé ’Amo\Xwy 0 Aadtos evyvworos [ Vo 
éuot Euvein dla TayTos evppwv. SS 


The polyschematist dimeter also suffers double acephalization. Compare 
the sixth colon in the following: | 


Ajax 622-633 =634-645. 


> eS \ , ey 
4 Tov TaAala fev GUVTPOPOS apmepa, ee 
an A , , ef ~ mets PD As ree wae og ae era 
NevKw d€ YI pa MaTnp VV OTAY voroUY 
é 9 , ve 
TA PpEevomopws akovoy, Ne us 
fy lj 
alAtvoy atAtvoy, a i 
90) 3 ae / fp 9 ~ 
ovd oikTpas yoov dpvOos andovs ———~ ~——~ ~——H 
¢ , 9 2 
joe OuTmopos, AAA a Sl 
,f- , i. | ° ‘ 
o€uTovous ev woas rite id 
a , ) 
Opnvncet, xepoTAakTol 0 re et 
J , n 
EV TTEPVOLTL TETOUVTAL es eh 


7 , 1 7 4 — ~— wa cme Fee VH 
OovTot Kat Todas auvyua xalTas. ——— — es 
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Compare also the third colon in the following: 


Antigone 134-140= 148-154. 


: , >) 9 A ‘Sie , A 
avTituTa 0 éml ya wéeoe TavTadwOeigs SSS 
, ed , / \ e a ace TL 
TupPpopos, os TOTE pavoueva Evy Opma a a sett at sk ae et et are 
Bakxevov érérvet ty (Ee Rh ha aoe 
¢ rn > r ’ , 
pias exPicrwy avéuwr. = ae DONE LN 
io la 
eixe 0 GAA Ta pep, AH Mele She OL 
f- . 
r , ” 
ha otuperiCoy peyas ” A pys LAS tea Be Aten Lee 
, 
de€tocel pos. Be a eo 4 


For == —~~L— in Euripides, see von Wilamowitz, Choriambische Dimeter, 
pp. 870, 875. 

We must infer, I think, from these facts that che smallest unit of rhythmical 
measurement in Aeolic verse is the dimeter, the rovs of Aristophanes (Kan. 132 3) 
and the Greek rhythmicians.2 Analysis must proceed, in Aeolic as also 
in Ionian verse, not from the single foot of the metricians, not even from 
the metre (syzygy), but from the dimeter and trimeter. These were the bases 
of musical phrasing. The dimeter might be reduced, as we have seen, by 
catalexis and acephalization from eight syllables to seven, to six, and even to 
five, but it was still a dimeter. Dimeters and trimeters were combined by 
synaphea into verses, with the acephalous cola at the ‘beginning and the 
catalectic at the close. Lengthening of a long syllable within a verse (row), 
protraction) was not common in Aeolic measures, as it was in certain forms 
of Ionian rhythm. The pauses at the beginning and close of the verse rested 
the voice of the singers, but the musical accompaniment and the orchestic 
movement, if the song was accompanied by a dance, were continuous for the 
full time. The odes of Pindar prove incontestably that these verses (periods) 
might be very long. Whether the poet, in setting his song to music, may 
not at times have reduced the pause at the end of the verse by half a metre, 
so that, for example, a catalectic tetrameter became a ‘heptapody’ is indeter- 
minable. Proof is absolutely lacking that he always did this, when the verse 
admitted it. It is equally indeterminable whether he may not also in cases 
where he desired to quicken the movement have carried a single ‘hypercata- 
lectic’ syllable at the close of a verse over into the first metre of the 
following verse when this was trisyllabic, as in Antzgone 781 f. (p. 300). It 
is these and similar metrical uncertainties that in the strophic analysis of 


1 Acephalization, in the first metre, of 7 or 12 already cited in this discussion see pp. 297 f. (‘iambic’ 


(p. 293) and choriambic catalexis (p. 294). and ‘trochaic’ cola), 299, 302. 
2See von Wilamowitz’s discussion of the ‘ primitive *Cf. Alcaeus, frg. 15 (xara& orlxov), and the fond- 
dimeter’ in his Choriambische Dimeter, pp. 886 f. ness of the lyric poets for the greater Asclepiadean. 


3 For examples of rov7 (indicated bya dot) in verses 
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all save some simple songs now perplex the attempt to determine periodic 
correspondences.! . 

In metrical analysis, therefore, hexasyllabic clauses of the form ==—~~— 
or —~~—~— are to be reckoned as dimeters equally with those reduced to 
seven syllables by catalexis (==—~ ~—— and —~~— ~-——.) or acephal- 
Their metrical relations and, 
subordinately, their rhetorical connexion determine whether they are to be 


ization (~>=> —~~— and =—~ ~—~-—). 


accounted catalectic (==—-~ ~— and —~~— ~—*) or acephalous (== 
——~—~— and —~—~ ~———), 

Both the origin of Aeolic verse (p. 292) and the results yielded by its 
analysis discredit the statement that these hexasyllabic phrases were independent 
But the question demands careful 
consideration, since the allegation that they were complete cola, each of the 
value of only a metre and a half (‘three theses’), fundamentally affects the 


units of measurement complete in themselves. 


analysis of many Greek lyrics, and since to refuse to acknowledge them involves 
One 


shrinks even from naming the ‘antispast, into such evil repute has it fallen 


the large acceptance of a metre in Aeolic verse of the form ~——~. 


since Hermann, nearly a hundred years ago, made his famous assault upon it,— 


but it is found in good company! 


The Greek lyric and dramatic poets seem to have been singularly inclined 


to the rhythm that appears in the Asclepiadeans. 


How did they regard it? 


What did they feel to be the rhythmical force, for example, of the lesser 


Asclepiadean, of which the metrical form is 00 ~~~——~~—~—+? 


Von 


Wilamowitz states that the antispast is not a ‘foot’ in the sense that it served, 


like other metres, for verse-building.? 


maintain just the contrary with equal 
by the following evidence. 


1 Theory after theory as to the periodic relation of 
the parts of the strophe to one another has been 
advanced only to be abandoned. See, for example, 
Westphal’s recantation of his doctrine of eurhythmy 
in his Grzechische Metrik? (1868), pp. xvii ff. Metric is 
inadequate to deat finally with this problem ; the music 
to which these strophes were set would alone suffice, 
by plainly revealing equations and variations in the 
melody, to determine the poet’s complete, detailed 
intention as to metrical structure. See the emphatic 
statement of Hugo Gleditsch in his A/etrzhk® ( Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, ii. 3), 
I9QOI, p. 103. Most hazardous of all is the attempt 
to conform all Greek lyrics uniformly to the simple 
model exhibited in Alcman’s Partheneum, ‘‘ Stollen, 
Gegenstollen, Abgesang” (a a 6). That the Greek 
dramatic poets, in- particular, who display at times 
such varied power of invention in the structure of the 
parodos and stasimon as a whole, should never have 
advanced beyond this simple primitive stage (a a 4) in 
the structure of the single strophe is in itself highly 


This surely is begging the question and 
settling by dictum the very matter under consideration. 


An objector might 
positiveness and support his position 


improbable, and the attempt to reduce all the 
strophes of tragedy to this simple type often compels 
resort to extremely arbitrary and fantastic devices. 
Otto Schroder, however, has reverted to this 
abandoned theory and would force it rigidly on all 
Greek lyrics. See his Cazztica of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Aristophanes (with Euripides promised) and in 
particular his discussion of ‘‘ Binnenresponsion” in 
Vorarbetten zur Griechischen Versgeschichte (1908), 
pp. 136 ff. (=Meue Jahrbiicher f. ad. klassische 
Altertum, xv., 1905, pp. 93 ff.), and the summary 
tables of analyses of the structure of the Odes of 
Pindar and Bacchylides in Vorardeiten, pp. 105f. 
and 119 f. : 

2 If indeed the use of this clause can be established. 
See p. 299. 

8 « Dass das kein Fuss in dem Sinne gewesen ist, wie 
Iambus, Trochaus und alle die, welche durch ihre 
Wiederholung Verse bilden, k6énnen auch seine 
Verehrer nicht leugnen, deren es zur Zeit wieder 
giebt ” (Choriambische Dimeter, p. 888). 
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Alcaeus could compose, he would urge, verses of the following form 
KaTa OTIXOV: 
nrOes ex Teparwv yas édepaytivay 
AaBayv 7H Eldeos xpucodéray exwy, xré (frg. 33) 


Thus also Sophocles: 


érAa Kat Aavaas ovpaniov pas 
adrakat déuas év xadkodéros avdais (Ant. 944 ff.) 
KalTOL Kal yeved Tinos, @ mat mat ([bid 949) 
GAN’ a potpidia Tis dvvacis dewa (Lbzd. 951) 

So 2 ee eit on i dh (-) 


But the trimeter did not suffice, the objector would continue, and Alcaeus 
again leads the way, to be followed by all the poets, with the tetrameter, and 
again cata oTixov: 

Téyye TAcvpova Foivw' ro | yap aotpov mepiTédAcTAal, 
a 0 wpa xaréra, tavra | de diac’ vo Kavmatos Kre (frg. 39) 


—— Ws 
~~ e—oOoOo oO ~——~-~|---~+ — eee eer 


Sappho (frg. 62) has the catalectic tetrameter and Anacreon (frg. 19, 20) the 
‘hypercatalectic.’ Compare in Sophocles: 


el Tov pavepws otxo|mévwr eis “Aidav éA7rid’ 
e 4 ? 3 ~ , ~~ 9 ls 
UTolgels, KaT éeuov Tako|ucvas padrAov érreuBace 


ens eS ~——~-|---~ ee ef S| 


ee a |\-——~ ~——— (Ei 832 ff.) 


Nay, Hephaestion (34, 19 ff. C.) records that Alcaeus used even the acatalectic 
pentameter : 


Kpovida Bacidnos yévos Atay, tov | dpiorov wéd ’AxiAdéa (frg. 48) 


Sophocles follows him in a purely Aeolic lyric of great beauty : 


Oedipus Coloneus 694-706 = 707-719. 
éoTiv 0 otov eyw yas Alcias ovK émaxovo, 
ovd év Ta peyara Awpic: vacw Ile|AoTos waézote BAacTov 
puTeup’ axelpwrov avToTro.oy, 
éyxéwv poByua datwv,| 0 rade Addr peyioTa xwpa, 
yAauKkas tadotpopou puAXov édalas" 


wo. XH, VOL. TI. U 
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A , 9 A 9at , 
TO MEV TLS OV vEeapos OvdE YYijpa 
’ ¢ ute ‘ , Rrnse ‘ ry A eas , 
cuvvaiwy aAwoe XEepl Tépras’ 6 | yap eis alev Opay KUKXOS 
, ‘ 3 A“ ? , 
Aevcoer viv Mopiov Avos | xa yAaveomis ’AOava. 


One reared in the school of Hermann, with proper contempt for the anti- 
spast,| may well be appalled at its apparent abundant manifestation in the 
preceding lyrics—lov tov trav xowiywy! Nevertheless these are good Greek 
verses, and the question of their rhythm is not to be dismissed lightly. I revert 
to the theory of the origin of Aeolic verse already presented in this discussion. 
The same choriambizing impulse that produced the Glyconic dimeter (~=— ~ 
~—~-—) in the second stage (p. 295) gave the ‘Glyconic trimeter’ (~=—~ 
~——~ ~—w~-—) in the fourth. This is not more singular than that it should 
have produced the Phalaeceaan (~>=—~ ~—~— ~-—-—) in the same stage 
or a choriambic trimeter in the fifth. To us the Phalaecean seems unobjectionable, 
since we moderns are prone to iambic rhythm, but this has really nothing to do 
with the matter. 
to the extent of a tetrameter (dimeter+dimeter) or pentameter (trimeter + dimeter). 
The choriambic tetrameters in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 483 ff.: 


The process might be carried on continuously, as we have seen, 


Q A oO) \ r N 9 , 
deva mev ovv, dea Tapac|cee copos otwvobEeTas, 


ovTe SokouvT ovr amtodalcxovO" 6 TL AéEw 60 aTopo— 


are not more normal than the Asclepiadean tetrameter. The latter, indeed, is a 


singularly compact verse. When namely we compare two tetrameters such as: 


> \ 4 \ 4 b] * , lo , ’ 
euos Kal Ta meyer eTi|uaOns, Talis meyadaiow ev 


(O.T. 1202) 


— — — ~— ~—~—|-—--—-~ ~— ——— i 


a ? 5) / , ¢ , , 
os uyd olvoxUTov Teualtos joOn deere Kpove 


a SES ee 


and 


we feel the superior cohesion of the latter, which abandons the ordinary Glyconic 
ascending cadence at the close of the first dimeter.? 

Von Wilamowitz adds to the statement already quoted that the very nature 
of the antispast forbids its employment in verse-building, since a long syllable 


1 Hermann wondered that Burney and Gaisford had 
not forthwith seen that Ze was right and the Greek 
grammarians wrong, and takes them roundly to task 
(EZlementa, pp. 222, 225f.), but even Hermann did 
not deny that there was such a foot as the antispast 
(loca. p. 76). 


each antispastic metre (syzygy) begin with the variable 
dissyllable (00)? (ii) How is the variable dissyllable 
to be accounted for at the beginning of even the first 
metre? (ili) Why are the metres that follow the 
first always purely antispastic and not dispondaic or 
composed of the first (~———) or fourth (-——~) 


2These chance to be the forms of the two tetra- 
meters by which Hermann attempted to establish his 
position that such verses are choriambic with ante- 
cedent ‘basis’ (Zlementa, pp. 223 ff.). He proposes 
four questions to Antispasticians, to which he thinks 
there is no answer: (i) Why may not the first half of 


epitrite? (iv) Why may not the last ‘iambic’ metre 
also be antispastic like the others? ‘‘ Ad has omnes 
quaestiones nihil est quod respondere isti possint” ! 
But all these questions are satisfactorily answered, I 
think, if one accepts the theory of the origin of Aeolic 
verse presented above. 
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may be substituted for each of its shorts (>——).1 This is a rash allegation. 
Surprising as it may seem, it does not hold when the antispast is found as the 
first metre of the Glyconic or Phalaecean. These both begin with oo —~, and 
the last syllable of the metre is invariably short. It holds only for the first metre 
of the polyschematist dimeter (0000 —~~—) or trimeter (0000 —~~— 
——~—— Of 0000 —~—~ ~—~— , Pp. 295), and here the doctrine applies 
equally to the double iamb, double trochee and choriamb, when they appear 
in the first metre. In these also ‘a long syllable may be substituted for a 
short’ (~—S>-, —>— >, —>>-). This, of course, is only an unfortunate 
way of saying that the first still unformed (0000) metre of this dimeter and 
trimeter may be represented by four long syllables (as well as by many others, 
p. 293). Nor does the statement that longs may be substituted for the shorts 
of the antispast hold, in any form of verse, in the second metre. Observe the 
question at issue. The lesser Asclepiadean, it is alleged, may not be regarded 
Beeeeetsere trimettical colon (00 —— ~——~ —~—~— ), but must be made to 
consist of two cola (00 —~ ~—|—~~~— ~-,, since on the first supposition 
its second metre would be the antispast, and the antispast, since longs may be 
substituted for its shorts, may not be used in verse-building. But in no Ascle- 
piadean, whether trimeter, tetrameter or pentameter, has the foot that is objected 
to any other form than ~——~. It is never convertible with -—~——. On the 
contrary, it is separated in the sharpest possible manner from twelve of the 
forms that the unregulated first metre of the dimeter or trimeter might assume 
(p. 293), and associated closely with the other three, and only with the other 
three. Namely, by the law of the verse, the only possible combinations that 
the second four syllables may assume in Aecolic trimeters are —-~-—, —~—v~, 
—~——~. Now surely the claim of —~-~-, —~—~, -~— —, in 


— i 


> 


Aeolic verse, to special consideration as distinct metrical elements is no greater 
than that of -—— ~, and it is manifestly inconsistent to dismember this colon 
Siem it iias the iorm oo —~ ~—-—~— ~-——~—~— , but to regard each of its other 
possible forms (p. 295) as a single trimetrical zrovs. 

None of the modern metricians, of course, who reject the Apel-Béckh- 
Westphal ‘logaoedic’ theory of Aeolic verse denies the existence of ~——~ as 
a metrical combination found in the first metre. Many instances of its occurence 
in the first metre have already been quoted incidentally in the course of this 
discussion, but it may be well to illustrate the fact systematically by examples 
before passing finally to the brief consideration of the only inherent objection 
that, so far as I know, has been lodged against the antispast. 

The antispast is one of the possible forms of the first metre, not only of 
the true Glyconic, évet moAAa mev al maxpai (O.C. 1215), and of the Phalaecean, 


1¢¢ Fy js dazu unbrauchbar, da der Natur nach statt pondeum, vel primum quartumve epitritum recipiant, 
jeder der beiden Kiirzen eine Lange eintreten kann ” qui pedes, quia per numeri legem et in principio et 
(Choriambische Dimeter, p. 888). Cf. Hermann: in fine antispasti syllaba anceps locum habet, non 
‘Porro quid est, cur syzygiae, quae sequuntur primam, = apparet quare exclusi sint” (Z/ementa, p. 223). 
purum semper antispastum, neque etiam vel dis- 
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Qoav wxvadrwy vedv, Or Alas (Az. 710), but also of the polyschematist dimeter, 
épavOns ror, & xpvoéas (Anz. 103), and trimeter (Pindaricum), yopevovor Tov 
tapiav "laxxov (Ant. 1153f.). Von Wilamowitz himself cites, in illustration, the 


last verses of the first epode of Pindar’s second Pythian Ode: 


TavTa KvAwdomevoy’ 


\ 3 4 ° a 
TOV evepyeTay ayavals 


apoPais érotxopmévous TiverOa (vv. 23 f.) 


—_—_——— 


—_—e eee 


_—— —— ~~ — ei 


Compare also the following in the Heracles of Euripides: 


eis avyas mad aAtLov 

dtrcous dv éBay diav- 
Aous, a duvoyéevera 0 amrAovv 
dv eixev Coas oradiov 


Q ~w 9 , ‘ 
Kal TWO HY TOUS TE KakoUs 


dy yvevat kat Tous awyabouvs (vv. 661-666) 


With the third and fourth cola of the lyric period just quoted (663, 664) 
compare the following tetrameter? (Eur. He/. 1305 f.): 


BapuBpouov re Kom dALov 


, 6 2 
To0w Tas a7rorxomevas 


Compare also the following lyric strophe in Aeschylus: 


Supplices, 57-62 = 63-68. 


b] A a“ “4 9 , 
el d€ KUpel TIS TEAAS OLWVOTTOAWY 
fee 5 ’ 
éyyatos oikTov a- 
, id 3 , 
iwy, dofacet TIS aKOU- 
+ ~~ ol. 
ew oma Tas Tnpetas 
, bd ae % , 
MNTLOOS OlKTpPas aAOXOU 
v 9 LA 3 
KipknAaTas andovos 


1T give von Wilamowitz’s text but not his cola. 
In his commentary (Herak/es? ii., p. 145), he declares 
that synaphea is nowhere probable in this period, 
since, if 663, 664 (a dvoyévema . . . orddov, as he 
divides the period) were joined, the division of the 
resulting tetrameter would have to be —-—~—-~-~—~— 
—_—~-~—., and adds ‘‘man miisste so abteilen, weil 
in glykonean fiir die abteilung der zusammenstoss der 
betonten sylben entscheidend ist.” The example is not 
a fortunate illustration of his doctrine, since nobody 
can deny that ~-—~ may occur in the first metre 
of the ‘choriambic’ dimeter, but it is important to 
note the ground of his objection. 

2Quoted by von Wilamowitz in his Choriambische 
Dimeter, p. 871, in illustration of the forms of the 
‘choriambic’ (polyschematist) dimeter, and analyzed 
in just the form here given. 

8Cf. Schrdder’s analysis in his Aeschyli Cantica, 
p. 1. The antispast at the beginning of the third 
colon is, of course, unobjectionable, but he makes 


éyydios . . . dtwy dodrans (—- —-~ ~—)+diiamb 
and dofdce.... rads dodrans+choriamb, It is in- 
structive to note how Schréder disposes of the 
Asclepiadeans in Sophocles. He recognizes the tri- 
meter (but assumes division into two cola), tetrameter 
(----~ ~—-|l-~~-l--~~— ~— fh 175), 
and pentameter (——-—-~ ~—]|—~~— —~~—] 
—vw~— — O.C. 176f., 510f.). To the trimeter 
in Ant. 944 he gives the value of six theses, but 
seven to 945f., 949, 951 (—=——“=) he ee ee 
-—-+-—). Asan alternative he proposes minor Ionic 
scansion of 944-951 (Cantica, p. 18) with frequent 
use of the forms — — —, ~~—, and ——. Minor 
Ionics (which belong, it should be noted, to Ionian 
rhythm) offer at times a ready resource, if one would 
escape the antispast, but, as will be seen (p. 309), one 
only leaps by the use of this device from one difficulty 
into another. Von Wilamowitz (Choriambische Di- 
meter, p. 894) analyzes the catalectic Asclepiadean 
trimeters in Arist. Zg. 559f. (a purely Aeolic ode) as 
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If now the antispast is found in apparently good standing as the first 
metre in Aeolic dimeters and trimeters, the reason must be cogent for rejecting 
it as unrhythmical in the following metres. What is the ground for dismem- 
bering the Asclepiadeans and saying that the Asclepiadean trimeter, for 
example, is not a single colon, but is composed of the two cola oo -~ ~— 
and —~~— ~W—p?! Only one reason has been given, so far as I am aware,— 
the conjunction of theses (~——~). Hermann noted this juxtaposition of long 
syllables in the antispast long ago and thought it objectionable, but he did not 
regard this as sufficient reason for denying the existence of the foot. The foot 
existed and had its own peculiar rhythm, but in his judgment this was harsh 
(there is no proof that Greeks thus regarded it), and he got rid of it wherever 
he could.? His ‘basis’ enabled him to make the Asclepiadeans choriambic. 

More recent writers on Greek metre go further and deny the existence of 
the antispast as a foot. Von Wilamowitz alleges that it is simply one of the 
possible forms of the unregulated first metre of the polyschematist dimeter, but 
it has just been shown that this statement does not hold when the antispast 
occurs as the first metre of the Glyconic and Phalaecean. The objection of 
these writers, if exactly formulated, would probably be stated as follows: Two 
stressed syllables may not be brought into juxtaposition within the same metre.’ 
This assumes that there was such a characteristic as stress, in the modern 
sense, in Greek verse, which is extremely doubtful.4 But, stating the doctrine 
in a form that is unobjectionable, what proof can be produced that Greeks 
objected to the conjunction of two theses within the same metre? Hermann, 
we have just seen, was more cautious than his successors. Probably he bore 
in mind a fact that fatally invalidates their doctrine, the fact namely that c¢heses 
are conjoined within the metre in all major and minor Lontc verse. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 


‘steigende Ioniker’ (-—- -~-~——- ~~—~). 
But, taking the variable forms of the first metre in 
Asclepiadeans (~ = — ~) into account, what defence 
can be made of Ionic trimeters in which the first Under this theory of analysis the greater Asclepiadean 
metre is ~—— or —~—? It is obvious, of course, (a tetrameter) becomes 00—~ 
that Ionic scansion of the acatalectic Asclepiadean —~~— ~-—, with a single forlorn choriamb 
trimeter is impossible. Schréder analyzes the Ascle- marooned in the middle of the verse. 


and Vorarbezten, pp. 107 ff. Von Wilamowitz uses 
as models of these hexasyllabic phrases Horace’s line 
Maecenas atavis edite regibus, dividing it in halves. 


piadeans in O. C. 694-706 (p. 305 above), which chance 
to be all catalectic except one, as Ionics, reading aiév 
instead of eis aiev (cod. L) in 703f. Yet the second 
verse in the lyric, ovd’... Bdacrdv, has exactly the 
same metrical constitution as O.C. 176f., 510, which 
he scans differently (see above). He regards 77, 
851f. (45... drav), an acephalous Asclepiadean 
pentameter, as composed of major Ionics (in the 
drama !), the series closing with the molossus. 
1Dodrants or sesquimeters, to use Schrdder’s 
phraseology. See Phzlologus (1903), p. 162, note, 


2“*sed quoniam ea compositio sic facta est, ut duae 
arses [theses] sibi proximae sint, longe vehementiorem 
ille et asperiorem incessum habet, quam Creticus” 
(Zlementa, p. 76). 

3 See the quotation from von Wilamowitz on p. 308, 
note (‘‘zusammenstoss der betonten sylben”’). 

4*Tctus,’ in the sense of s¢vess, plays a great rdéle 
in modern books on Greek and Roman metre, but 
see Goodell’s consideration of the evidence in his 
Chapters on Greek Metric (1901), pp. 155 ff. 


THE MADRID MS OF MANILIVS. 


HAVING read Prof. Housman’s article in the Classzcal Quarterly of October 
1907, it seemed to me worth while, when I was in Madrid last year, to examine 
the MS of Manilius, Matritensis 31, in those places where Prof. Housman notes 
that the testimony of Loewe and of Mr Ellis disagree, with the result that I 
have found LOEWE’s account of the reading, as given by Prof. Housman, to be 
correct in all places except the following: 


(C.0. Vol. i p.203) “i TsO. e]woret ser iv. 341 lucidus[?]? 
corr. 1 m. im luculus. 879  nutricia. (p. 294) v. 577 itritus. 

(p. 294) 1.340 plurima. 2 m. 72x marg. plumea.? ii, 906 nictantis[?]. 
li. 43 Zztle DEATLIS 4. iv. 652 predat' [ = predatur]. 

i. 622 stringit [que om.]. X76 Tmetor™ - iv. 470 a decuma nec. 

(p. 295) ii. 399 alent [zo¢ manent]. iv. 750 e Sirae. 


I add the following notes: 


(p. 293) ili. 294 Probably ¢we or zue rather than zze or me, but all are 
possible. iv. 495 idéta: zn this MS=iunta. 

(p. 294) i. 808 Quidq’. it oO. li. 681 atque A/izs: utque 
Loewe; the reference is apparently wrong and I failed to identify the passage. 
v. 70 acutis, certainly; but so written as to suggest auziis. 


“wz cannot always be certainly distinguished from z in this MS, but I 
disagree with Loewe in the following points: i. 746 lumna (rather than limina), 
lii. 674 capricornie, iv. 787 fluitautem, iv. 492 noua, iv. 576 biligni, iv. 800 


enphartes, iv. 804 aeterius. 
C, E. STUART. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


1The same letter and form of contraction occur 3So written as to resemble p/uraca. 
1. 164 Azs ciuncta manent. 4Resembles DFATIIS not DEFATIIS. 
?It is open to doubt whether the original letter > But some apparently later hand mz'efor, seemingly 


was a. reading as mzctor or utctor. 


NOTES ON LONGINVS, DE SVBLIMITATE. 


® Aas , \ \ e ’ Cyan , ? \ 
C4. § 4. oiov de HpakAXes To Tas amare e&js Kopas aloyuvTyAas eivat 
A Q e A in) A Ye ’ , , = f,) e =o a 
meTeic0at, OToV Pac ovdevt oUTwS EevonmaiverOar Ti TiWwV avaldetay ws Tév Tots 


opOaruois trapor. 


I propose ws éav Trois dpOaruois <j To trauov. It may be noted that 
Longinus does not avoid hiatus after the vowels uv and 4 which possess an 
easy ‘glide’ accompaniment. 


C. 10 (fin.). Avpaiverae yap TavTa (sc. Ta PAouwsdy Kal doeuva Kat cXortKa) 
\ A a 
TO ONov, woaver WyuaTta i) apatdpata euroivyvTa peyéOn cuvoiKovomovpeva TH 


\ BA , £ 
Toos AGAAnAa CYETEL TUVTETELYLO MEV. 
p 7 Xx XG fe 


Read, I think, ...% apampatra éurowvvTa Sei yap mruKvoty ta> 
meyéeOn «.7.’. The loss was due to the homoeoteleuton -ouvra. 


[May I incidentally point out ‘in usum editorum’ an expression in Aul., 
Gell. 1. 3 ‘minimaque illa labes et guase lacuna famae munimentis partarum 


amico utilitatum solzdatur’ ? | 


~ , »,\ “A , 

Cc. 30. § 20. OTL [ev Tolvuy 4 TWY KUOLWY Kat MeyarXor peTov OVOMATWV exhoy 

~ a A 9 4 ried A 
Oavpastas ayer Kat KaTakndel Tove akovovTas, Kal ws Wace Tois piTopot Kal 
qn 9 x 9 , tA A “4 9 , 7 9 Y 
avyypapevor Kat’ axpoyv émiTjoeuua, méyeOos dua KadXos evriveray Papos toyuv 

a 3 keg 4 4 
Kparos, ért de tTradArN’ dv oi Twa, ToIs Novyors OoTEp ayadmace KaANicTols Ov 
~ a \ \ a e 

avtns emavOety TapacKevdCouca, kat olovet \yuxiv Twa Tois Tpayuact povntiucny 


9 = 4 4 \ ro \ ans 3 , 
evTieica, My Kal TEQLTTOV | 7 pos E€lOOTaAS LeEteva, 


The feebleness of the expression ér: de TdAN’ adv doi twa needs no 
demonstration, even if we pass over the anomalous plural @o1, which is quite 
unlike Longinus.- A reference to the critical apparatus will, however, shew 
that the reading has no claims whatever to a place in the text. It is but a 
bad conjecture of Manutius for... 7° dy ot twa, I hardly think it requires 
much argumentation to persuade the reader that what Longinus wrote was 


A al lA 
ert O06 yavooty Tia, 


The connexion of yavwo.s with statues renders—I venture to think— 


this emendation quite certain. 
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Cale Aust, Tept Oe wAnOovs Kal * * MeTAaPopov oO wev Kextruos eouxe 
cvyKxatatiber Oa Tots ovo ij TO TAEiaTov TpEls ext TaVTOV vouoOeTOvGL TaTTec Oar 


e A , of s A , 
o yao Anuocbevns opos Kat TwY ToLoUTwY. 


He then proceeds to shew that Demosthenes follows no such mechanical 
rule. What then is yap? No editor explains it. This is pretty obviously one 
of the passages in which Longinus attacks Caecilius. I should read <ovk 
ed» gouxe ovyxatariecOa or, better still perhaps, ¢oreev <ovK ed) ovyKaTa- 
tiHecOa, The loss of ovxev after ouev explains itself, especially as cv- follows. 

The word most easily lost before metapopwy is no such word as ToAmns 
(for why should that disappear ?), but rather <ué7 pou). 


T. G. TUCKER. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 31. No. 61. 1908. 


Emendations and Explanations, Walter Headlam. Plutarch, Cebes and Hermas, 
J. M. Cotterill and C. Taylor. On Martial VII. 79 and XII. 55, A. E. Housman. 
Adversaria VI., Robinson Ellis, Véeritatis Pater, C. Taylor. Motes on Catullus and 
Lucretius, A. W. Garrod. Metempsychosis and Variation in Species in Plato, R. D. Archer- 
Hind. Ox Aristotle, Physics, Z ix. 239°33-240718 (Zeno’s Fourth Argument against 
Motion), R. K. Gaye. The Battle of Lake Trasimene, Thomas Ashby. Tacitus as a 
Military Historian in the Histories, E. G. Hardy. 


Hermathena. No. 34. 


Notes on Vobiscus, L. C. Purser. [Collation of two Irish Versions of the Book of 
Psalms, T. K. Abbott]. Votes on the ‘ Acharnets, W. J. M. Starkie. [Zhe Absolute in 
Lithics, Alex. R. Eagar]. A Synopsis, Analytical and Quotational, of the Verbal Forms in 
the Baskish New Testament printed at La Rochelle tn 1571, Edward Spencer Dodgson. 
A Book of Greek Verse (by Walter Headlam), R. Y. Tyrrell. Zhe Sayings of Simonides, 
J. Gilbart Smyly. <Av¢stotle Ethics Book VII. Gerard A. Exham. Joes, George W. 
Mooney. J. Manili Astronomica, Robinson Ellis. Zhe Chronology of Eusebius’s Martyrs 
of Palestine, H. J. Lawlor. ‘ Sprechtempo’ or Phonetic Law, Charles Exon. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 29, No. 3. 1908. 


Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb (First Article), Basil L. Gildersleeve. Accentual 
Clausulae in Greek Prose of the First and Second Centuries of our Evra, G. L. Hendrickson. 
The Accusative of Exclamation in Plautus and Terence, Roy C. Flickinger. Cicero pro Sulla 
18.52, H. C. Nutting. U/pian O KEITOYKEITOS, Charles N. Smiley. Zhe Greek Dictys, 
Nathaniel E. Griffin. Contraction in the Case Forms of Deus and Meus, Is and Idem. 
A Study of Contraction in Latin io- and eo-, 1a- and ea- Stems, Robert S. Radford. Reviews: 
Bright’s Lvangelium secundum Johannem, Huyshe’s Beowulf and Thorndike’s Zvragedy, 
James M. Garrett. Zhe Cattle Raid of Cooley (Faraday, Windisch, de Jubainville), John 
IL. Gerig. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Marx on Metric, the Editor. 
Leutner on otros, 6d and exeivos, the Editor and C. W. E. M. Pais’s Ancient [taly (trans. 


Curtis), H. L. W. 


No. 4. 

Stahl’s Syntax of the Greek Verb (Second Article), Basil L. Gildersleeve. Zhe Flot of 
Menander’s Epitrepontes, Edward Capps. Gz/das Libellus Querulus de excidio Britannorum 
as a Source of Glosses in the Cottoniensis (Cleopatra A, III.=W. W. 338-473) and in the 
Corpus Glossary, Otto B. Schlutter. Virgil's Fourth Eclogue—An Overlooked Source, 
Robert T. Kerlin. A Mew Rhodian Inscription, T. Leslie Shaar. Reviews: Marx’s 
Lucilius and Cichorius’s Untersuchungen zu Lucilius, Charles Knapp. Tourain’s Les Cudtes 
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Paiens dans ? Empire Romain, Clifford Herschel Moore. Denison’s auatl or Mexican 
in Aryan Phonology, Edwin W. Fay. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Sandys’s 
LTistory of Classical Scholarship, Vahlen’s Opuscula Academica, etc., the Editor. Obituary 
notices: Eduard v. Wolfflin (John C. Rolfe), Hiram Bingham, William Churchill. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 3. No. 3. 1908. 


De Euripides Sthenoboea, Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Zhe Manuscripts of 
Catullus, William Gardner Hale. Ox Some Passages of Catullus and Maritzal, J. P. Post- 
gate. Zhe Palm of Victory, F. B. Tarbell. Zhe MSS. of the Historia Augusta, Susan H. 
Ballon. Ze Tabula Valeria and ¢he Tabula Sestia, Charles J. O'Connor. A New MS. of 
Cicero’s De Senectute, George Reeves Throop. Livy's use of Neque and Neve with an 
Imperative or Subjunciive, HE. B. Lease. The Chronology of Early Rome, H. A. Sanders. Notes 

and Discussions: Varia, Campbell Bonner. Votes on the Epitrepontes of Menander, A. G. 
- Laird. Zio Wotes on Latin Satire, George Converse Fisk. /uvenal, I. 7-9, S. B. Platner. 
Ovid Fasti IV. 209, W. E. D. Downes. Vote on Plato Philebus 11 B, c and Voges 
on the Text of Simplicius De Caelo, P. Shorey. Reviews: Radermacher’s Quinteliand 
Inst. Or., W. Peterson. Renkema’s Odservationes criticae et exegeticae ad Valeri Flacc 
Argonautica, Robinson Ellis. Blass’s Luwmenides, P. Shorey. Ausfeld-Kroll, Der gretch. 
Alexanderroman, W.S. Ferguson. Ihm’s Suetonius, A. A. Howard. Grenfell-Hunt’s Abeh 
Papyri, E. J. Goodspeed. Schroeder’s Sophochs Cantica, P. Shorey. Jordan-Huelsen’s 
Topographie d. Stadt Rom in Altertum, S. B. P(latner). Busolt’s grzech. Geschichie, R. J. 
Bonner. Nitsche’s Demosthenes u. Anaximenes, Th. C. Burgess. Shawyer’s Aenexenus of 
Plato, W. A. Heidel. Herkenrath’s Der Enoplios, P. Shorey. Mayser’s Grammatik der 
greich. Papyri, C. D. Buck. Meillet’s De guelgues innovations de la déclinaison latine and 
Passy’s Petite phonétique comparée, C. D. Buck. Nairn’s Chrysostom’s De Sacerdotio, 
E. J. Goodspeed. Miller’s Zragedies of Seneca, D. Magie. Lermann’s Alteriech. Plastik 
and Collignon’s Scopas e¢ Praxitéle, ¥. J. Tarbell. Emerson’s Catalogue of Art Institute of 
Chicago, G. H. Chase. 


No. 4. 1908. 


Is there a Science of Classical Philology? Francis W. Kelsey. ‘The Athenian Calendar, 
W. S. Ferguson. Zhe Use and Effect of Attic Seals, Robert J. Bonner. Zhe Ovigin of 
Quin-C/auses, Frank Hamilton Fowler. Karanis Accounts, Edgar J. Goodspeed. JVofes on 
Greek Etymology, E. H. Sturtevant. Notes and Discussions: Zhe Jutroductory Eprstle to the 
Liighth Book of Caesars Gallic War, J. S. Reid. Catullus LXIV. 382 ff., J. P. Postgate, 
Vote on Plato Rep. 387 c, Emendations of Themistius’s Paraphrase of Aristotle's Physics, 
Paul Shorey. Reviews: Weber’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Katsers Hadrianus, 
H. A. Sanders. Pais-Curtis’ Ancient Ltaly, G. W. Botsford. Seymour's Life in the Homeric 
Age, G. Norlin. Jnscriptiones ad ves Romanas pertinentes, E. Capps. Holmes’ Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, W. Dennison. Hense’s Die Modicifirung der 
Maske in der griech. Tragoedie, F. . Hutson. Modugno’s “7 concetto della vita nella 
Filosofia graeca, P. Shorey. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf et al.: Dze Kultur der Gegenwart, 
Teil I. 8, C. W. Peppler. Finsler’s Flaton und die Artstotelischen FPoettk, P. Shorey. 
Marchant-Underhill’s Xenophon’s Hedlenica, A. G. Laird. Cumont’s Les Religions dans le 
paganisme romain, G. Showerman. Robinson’s Azcient Sinope, W. L. Westermann. 
Altmann’s Dvze ttalischen Rundbauten, S. B. Platner. Short Index to vol. 3. 


Revue de Philologie, Vol. 32. No. 1. 1908. 


Observations on Plautus, L. Havet. On Ep. 9, 15, 24 and 26; 29 and 31, 44, 57, 65; 
47, 48 and 50; 61, 67-8; 75-6, 1773 90, 126, 130-1, 136, 140, (153-4), 204 (243 and 
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251), 279, (293-5), (299), (340), 361, 364-5, (399); (474). 477; (520), 53%, (554), 585-6, 
624, 625, (632-3), (640), 668, 679, (and Zin. 979), 714. ote on the Knights 595 sqq. 
Georges Nicole. The otpdpara are horse cloths used for couch spreads. Vote on a Little 
known MS. of Plutarch’s Lives, (at Lavra Athos), D. Serruys. Corrections in Bellermann’s 
Anonymi Scriptio de Musica, C. E. Ruelle. Divina Philippica, Salomon Reinach. Lucan 
VII. 40 sqq. are explained by Cic. P%/. II. 26, a speech by which the poet was much 
influenced. Zhe Property Variations in the Classes of Solon, E. Cavaignac. A table is 
added for the holdings of the three first Classes for the dates (1) to circ. 590, (2) the sixth 
cent., (3) circ. 480, (4) circ. 427. Zhe alleged employment of si as tnterrogative in Latin, 
Félix Gaffiot. Re-examination of certain instances still advanced for the usage. ‘uisam si 
domi est’ means ‘I will see him, if he is at home,’ ‘uide si tibi satis placet’ Pers. 826 
‘look now, if indeed you wish to’ (ironical). In such cases the s/ sentence does not strictly 
condition the principal one but explains and defines it ; thus in Hor. Zf. i. 7. 39 ‘inspice, sz 
possum donata reponere laetus’ means ‘ Fais attention 4 tout cela, dans l’hypothese gue je suis 
capable de rendre—les présents recus,’ ze. ‘Fais attention, car.’ The conditional is ‘la 
raison d’étre’ of the invitation to attention. The swdj. is used when potentiality or subjec- 
tivity is to be pressed. The iterative subjunctive error, Addendum to cum-causal, the same. 
The notion of repetition is denied in a number of passages. In Tac. Hist i. 10. 7 
‘Nimiae voluptates cum vacaret; quotiens expedierat, magnae virtutes’ and elsewhere cum 
may be aptly rendered du moment que. Critical Note on Tac. Dial. 16, René Pichon. For 
Jama \. tam. Horace’s judgment on Virgil, the same. Supports L. Bayard’s view that in 5S. 
i, 10. 44 ‘molle atque facetum’ agrees with efos=hexameter. C7itical Notes on Livy 
fame sc, 7) xxi) 55. 7, Xxiv. 25. 8, xxvill. 42. 6, 44. 4, xxix. 27, 2), the same. Votes on 
Menander, P. Mazon. On Lpitrepontes 1-3, 138-40, 145-53, 156-8, 226-8 ; Sam. 15, 55, 
68-71, 82-6, 97-105, 136, 159, 160, 176 sqq., 228 sq. Votes on the Arbitration of Menander, 
the same. I. On Menander’s borrowings from Tragedy. Details of the dvayviépicts are 
from the A/ofe of Eur. II. Notes on the text 44, 53, 57-8, 85 sqq., 106, 304, 419-23, 
454-8. Reviews. 


No. 2. 1908. 


Upon Sophocles and Hippocrates, Jean Psichari. The medical knowledge of Sophocles 
as shown in the P#zloctetes (and in the Azyax) has not been properly appreciated. Chron- 
ology does not forbid the supposition that he was influenced in the PAzloctetes (B.c. 409) by 
Hippocrates (born in 460 or more probably 470), whose works throw light on obscure or 
misunderstood expressions in the play. Such are ordé(eu atuo (783-4) ‘blood dropping,’ 
a bad sign contrasted with zapéppwyev aipoppayjs prA€l (824-5) of the gush of blood which 
showed that the crisis was past. Sophocles’s presentation of the symptoms and 
details of Phil.’s malady is examined and its technical correctness in general established. 
New Greek Papyri from Elephantine, A. Bouché-Leclercq. These show us that (1) Ptolemy 
Soter counted his reign from Alexander’s death; (2) his reign lasted officially to the 41st 
year; (3) his association of his son in the kingship two years before his death was no 
formal abdication ; (4) it was he, not a successor, who established the worship of Alexander ; 
(5) a special priesthood (eponymous) was founded in his reign not later than 289-8. 
Palmomancy, C. S. Ruelle. Observations on the treatise of the so-called ‘Melampus 
on twitchings (7aAoi), three versions of which (in Par. 2118, in Par. 2157 in a third work 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistos) have been recognised by Diels. Specimens are given. 
Aristides Quintil. 7. povoixjs p. 117 1. 17 (Meib.), the same. For retaptypopiors |. popiors. 
Two lexicons by Theophylact of Bulgaria, D. Serruys. Account of MS. No. 676 Greek 
Supplementary Catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale. Firmicus Maternus IV. pref. 5, 
the same. Read ‘quae Aesculapio Mercurius <e¢> Hermanudius tradiderunt.’ JLuscription of 
Amorgos. Law of Aegiale, R. Dareste. Greek text and translation. Kovpavides, D. Serruys. 
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These Cyranides are to be understood as a Hermetic treatise, meaning ‘the revelations of 
the two koipavo..’ Reviews. 


No. 3. 1908. 


Villoison’s Greek Palaeography, Charles Joret. It was never written. Odservations on 
Plautus, Louis Havet. Men. (82, 85, 89, 92, 94, 105 ; 98), 152, (154-8, 179-81, 184-8, 202 ; 
219), 300, 379-80, 399, 418, 431, 446, (581), 667, (680), 681, 740, 778, 796, (800), 828 and 
Capt. 594 (loculus is to be read in both places), Aen. 1013 and Rud. 656, Men. 1069, 
(1076), 1091, 1112, 1144, (1151), 1160-1. KéAyus ev odypo, Henri Grégoire. The 
passage of Zenobius in Parcemiographi Graeci (iv. 80) giving a curious legend about the 
origin of iron (Revue 29. 293-5) is to be restored KéApis yap... irs tov ddeAfov Cre 
cboveupévos (MSS. evpuvds) <éeradn> ev "Idy a’ o6 6 orepewtatos éyévero aidypos. Remarks on 
the diction of Vitruvius, Victor Mortet. A general estimate with observations on details. 
The probable date of Q. Curtius, René Pichon. He may be placed in the age of Constan- 
tine. On an Inscription of Ashmounéin (Hermoupolis Magna) J. Lesquier. Text (with 
notes) of a Greek inscr. of military interest. Vettius Valens vit. pref. (p. 263, 20 Kroll), 
F. Cumont. L. tév te <e Aowrav dorépwv ‘the 5 planets after the Sun and Moon.’ 
Reviews. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 36. No. 4. 1908. 


‘ Numerus’ and Fronto, Achille Beltrami. Examination, on Zielinski’s principles, of 
Fronto’s rhythmical peculiarities. Greek and Latin LEtymologies (continued), Oreste 
Nazari. cura (curare). From Italic oz-sa-, noun-stem from I.E. gz, strong form gfoz, 
Skt. AAyati ‘see, observe.’ List of examples of Latin tenues for I.E. tenues aspiratae. 
immanis ‘unthinkably great’ is from zz-m#-i-s from I.E. men (mens etc., pipvioKw etc.), 
indutiae is from im-datus, a participial form from I.E. dua: di (doud: dou) ‘lengthen’ 
(Gk. div, Sypdv, Skt. dards, L. didum, durus), and means the days during which warlike 
operations were prolonged or arrested. Jiberi goes back to IE. “eubh-er-o (leubh, 
‘desire’), cf. Sk. zanda-s ‘joy, son,’ but lider=éXevOepos to I.E. leudh-er-o. mel, wed, cf. 
Skt. alfs ‘bee’ for yelts, PAitrw (for mlt-t70). pontifex from Ital. ponte- for Pomptt- ‘ pro- 
cession,’ Gk. rou (fompa, which replaced pomptis in Latin). veru Umbr. deru- is from 
LE. guer-u, Gk. 6-Bedrds (cf. rumpo, Adan, etc.). Two Jokes in Aristophanes, Giorgio 
Pasquali. Ach. 156. Plays upon 2irddAxys ‘gallant trencher-man’ and ’Oddopavrou ‘ tooth- 
valiants.’ 7. 604, mapa Xdpytt. Xdpys is 6 xatayxapi(dpevos (sc. duxdéfwv). On Tipavvos, 
usurper, king and tyrant, Placido Cesareo. The evil sense of the word comes from the 
tyranny of Hippias, the Pisistratid. On Hor. Ep. II. 1. 141, Augusto Balsamo. ‘spe 
finis’ means ‘spe laborum finis.’ Cvztcal Notes, Flaminio Nencini. Plaut. Zruc. 680 
should be read ‘Sed dic mihi | haben’—? Truc. ‘pera sz tumet, fortasse dicere.’ Lucr. 
IV. 594 ‘avidum—auricularum’ means ‘greedy of things to hear,’ as zarium, Hor. c. II. 
15. 6 ‘things to smell.’ Prop. IV. 4. 55 ‘sic, hospes, patiare’ etc. should be understood 
‘So, if you permit it, stranger, there is a queen in your palace!’ Reviews: Simonetti’s 
Le Sintasst Greca-latina-ttaliana, C. Marchesi. K. Witte’s Szmgular and Plural, C. O. 
Zuretti. Masera’s Cenni di storia letteraria latina, Zingerle’s and Scheindler’s Selections 
from Livy, Zingerle’s and Albrecht’s do., Sedlmayer’s do., from Ovid, Kloucek’s Aeneid and 
Selections from the Bucolics and Georgics, Biese’s Selections from Roman elegists, Fries’s 
Bellum Gallicum (school ed.), and Penta’s and Cortassa’s Dizionario sintattico del verbo e 
ageettivo latino, F. Calonghi. Scheller’s Ce/sus (2nd ed. by Frieboes) and Endt’s Studien 
gum Commentator Crugquianus, V. Ussani. Curcio’s Poets Latint Minori, vol. 2, fasc. 2, 
E. De Marchi. Spaventa’s Da Socrate a Hegel, Hendrickson’s On stylistic characters 
(extract), Heidel’s Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy, %. Bodrero. Laurand’s 
De M. Tulli Cuiceronis studiis rhetoricis, Ellis’s Appendix Vergilana and Salvagni’s 
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Ligure grammaticali, G. Curcio. Mommsen’s Historische Schriften, Studniczka’s Tropaeum 
Traiant, Schodorf’s Beitrage Zur genaueren Kenntniss der attischen Gerichtssprache aus den 
zehn Redern, Colin’s Rome et la Gréece de 200 & 146 av. J.C. and Schulten’s Mumantia, 
V. Costanzi. Summaries of Periodicals, Domenico Bassi. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 1909. 


1. Feb. Zhe Oxyrhynchos papyri, Part VI. ed. by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
(Croénert). Guil. Altwegg, De Antiphonte qui dicitur sophista quaestionum particula I. De 
libro zrepi dpovotas scripto (W. Nestle). ‘A welcome contribution,” R. Wagner, Grundziige 
der grieschischen Grammaitk (E. Frankel), favourable. Virgd/ translated by J. Jackson (H. D.), 
‘Good English prose.’ J. Samuelsson, Der pleonastische Gebrauch von ille im Lateinischen 
(C. Stegmann), favourable. E. Calvi, Bibliografia di Roma nel medio evo and Supplemento J. 
(Kohler), very favourable. Sertum Mabericum collectum a philologis Batavis (C. Wessely). 

8. Feb. C. O. Miiller, Ledensbild in Briefen an seine Eltern mit dem Tagebuch seiner 
tlaltentsch-griechischen etse, herausg. von Otto und Else Kern (A. Trendelenburg), favour- 
able. H. Kiepert, Formae orbis antigui. X. Coloniae Phoenicum et Graecorum. Graecia. 
VII. Asta Minor. Bearb. von R. Kiepert (F. H.). A. Fick, Hattiden und Danubier in 
Griechenland (C. Wessely), favourable. J. E. Harry, 4 question of divination (K. Busche). 
On Eur. Med. 240. uripfide, Les drames, traduction en vers par Ph. Martinon. Vol. II. 
Les deux Iphigénies, Medée (K. Busche). ‘Very free.’ M.C. Lane, Zuadex to the fragments 
of the Greek Elegiac and Lambic Poets (J. Sitzler), favourable. J. Ax, De anacoluthis 
Plautinis Terentianisgue (C. Stegmann), unfavourable. H. Leimeister, Die griechischen 
Deklinationsformen bet den Dichtern Persius, Martialis und Juvenalis (C. Stegmann), favour- 
able. A. Mayr, dmuische Skulpturen von Nassenfels (P. Goessler), favourable. Der 
vimische Limes in Osterreich. Weft. IX. (M. Ihm). 

15 Feb. Guil. Kroog, De foederis Thessalorum praetoribus (W. Larfeld). ‘Purely 
chronological.’ Gualt. Reusch, De manumissionum titulis apud Thessalos (W. Larfeld), 
favourable. W. Deonna, Les statues de terre cuite dans Vantiguité (O. Rossbach). ‘A 
very useful work.’ Chicago literary papyri by E. J. Goodspeed (W. Crénert), favourable. 
P. Geigenmiiller, Quaestiones Dionysianae de vocabulis artis criticae (G. Lehnert), favourable 
on the whole. J. Psichari, Lssaz sur le Grec de la Septante (E. Frankel), favourable. K. 
Stuhl, Das altroémische Arvallied ein urdeutsches Bittganggebet (HE. Zupitza). ‘Not to be 
taken seriously.’ M. Kegel, Bruno Bauer und seine Theorien tiber die Entstehung des 
Christentums (W. Soltau). ‘Full of merit.’ Zacttus, erkl. von Nipperdey. II. 4d excessu 
Divi Augusti XI-XVI. 6 Aufl. von G. Andresen (Ed. Wolff). Ch. Dubois, Ztude sur 
Ladministration et l’exploitation des carritres marbre, porphyre, granit etc. dans le monde 
Romain (C. Wessely), favourable. M. Besnier, Zes catacombes de Rome (Kohler). ‘A good 
account up to to-day.’ E. A. Loew, Die dltesten Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino (F. K. 
Guizel), favourable. K. Neff, Die Gedichte des Paulus Diaconus (M. Manitius), very 
favourable. 

22 Feb. J. B. O'Connor, Chapters in the history of actors and acting in ancient Greece 
(A. Miiller), favourable. M. Lang, Die Bestimmung des Onos oder Epinetron (A. Trendelen- 
burg), very favourable. K. Sudhoff, Arstliches aus griechischen Papyrusurkunden (C. 
Wessely), very favourable. H. Prinz, Funde aus Nawkratis (Kohler), very favourable. 
A. Fischer, Die Stellung der Demonstratiupronomina bet lateintschen Prosaikern (C. Steg- 
mann), favourable. H. Schendel, Quibus auctoribus Romanis L. Annaeus Seneca in rebus 
patrits usus sit (W. Gemoll), unfavourable. M. A. Nagl, Galla Placidia (M. Manitius). 
J. Becker, Zextgeschichte Lindprands von Cremona (M. Manitius). ‘Full of matter.’ W. 
Kroll, Die Altertumswissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

1 Mar. J. E. Sandys, 4 héstory of classical scholarship~, Vol. II. and III. (J. Ziehen), 
very favourable. Sophocles, £vectre, traduction par Ph. Martinon (H. Steinberg), R. 
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Berndt, Der innere Zusammenhang der in den platonischen Dialogen Hippias minor, Laches, 
Charmides und Lysis aufgewiesenen Probleme (R. Adam), favourable. E. Bignone, Swdla 
discussa autenticita della raccolta delle Kipwu Sofa di Epicuro (W. Nestle). ‘ Against 
Usener. Deserves consideration.’ K. Lehmann, Hannibals letzter Kriegsentwurf (Fr. 
Reuss), favourable. Kazser Julians phtlosophische Werke, iibersetzt von R. Asmus 
(Schemmel). Zidandt Opera, rec. R. Foerster, Vol. IV. (R. Asmus), very favourable. 
J. S. Tunison, Dramatic traditions of the dark ages (J. Ziehen). ‘ Gives very little result.’ 

8 Mar. erodotos, erkl. von H. Stein. 4. Band. Buch VII. 6. Aufl. (W. Gemoll). 
Herodotus, books VII. and VIII. by C. F. Smith and A. G. Laird (W. Gemoll), favourable. 
Flerodoti historiae, rec. C. Hude (W. Gemoll), favourable. C. E. Millerd, Ox the interpreta- 
tion of Empedocles (W. Nestle), favourable. H. Weber, Avzstophanische Studien (W. Siiss), 
favourable. F. Fischer, Senatus Romanus qui fuertt Augusti temporibus (A. Stein), favour- 
able. A. Mau, Pompeji. 2. Aufl. (E. Willisch), very favourable. A. P. Ball, Selected 
Essays of Seneca and the Satire of the detfication of Claudius (W. Gemoll), favourable. Zhe 
Stlvae of Statius, transl. by D. A. Slater (J. Ziehen), favourable. 3B. Maurenbrecher und 
R. Wagner, Grundsiige der klassichen Philologie. Bd. I. Grundlehren der klassischen 
Philologie von B. Maurenbrecher (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

15 Mar. Die Vorsokratiker in Auswahl, ubers. und herausg. von W. Nestle 
(Leuchtenberger), very favourable. W. Nestle, Bemerkungen zu den Vorsokratitkern und 
Sophisten (Leuchtenberger), favourable. E. Loew, Heraklit tm Kampfe gegen den 
Logos (W. Nestle), unfavourable. Xenophon, e//enica, selections ed. by C. L. 
Brownson (W. Gemoll). ‘A _ practically useful edition.’ G. Gerlach, Gvrtechische Ehren- 
inschrifien (WW. Larfeld), favourable. Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War translated by 
T. Rice Holmes (H. Meusel), favourable. G. Neémethy, De epodo Horatit catalepitis 
Vergilit inserto (A. Korte). ‘A groundless hypothesis’ F. Buck, Seseca de beneficiis umd 
de clementia in der Uberlieferung (W. Gemoll), very favourable. Album palaeographicum 
Tabulae LIV. selectae ex cunctis iam editis tomis codicum Graecorum et Latinorum duce Sc. 
de Vries (C. Wessely). Byzantinische Zeitschrift. Generalregister zu Band I-XII. von 
P. Marc (J. Draseke). 

22 Mar. E. H. Hall, Zhe decorative art of Crete in the bronze age (E. Wilisch), 
favourable, J. Eserép, Homeros Ithakéja (J. Csengeri). ‘Against Dérpfeld, but uncon- 
vincing.’ P. Boesch, Ocewpds, Untersuchung sur Epangelie griechischer Feste (W. Larfeld), 
favourable. G. Hauptmann, Grtechischen Friihling (C. Benjamin), favourable. Swetonii 
opera. Vol. I. de vita Caesarum libri VIII. rec. M. Ihm. Ed. minor (Th. Opitz). 
J. Cornu, Zwei Bettrage zur latetnischen Metrik (D.), favourable. O. Keller, Zur Geschichte 
de Katze (C. Wessely), favourable. L. Pic, Die Urnengriiber Bohmens (C. Koenen), 
favourable. 

29 Mar. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (Fr. Cauer), favourable. W. 
Amelung, Dze Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museum (H. L. Urlichs). ‘This monumental 
work.’ <A. S. Georgiades, Les ports de la Grice dans lantiquité gui subsistent encore 
aujourd hut (W. Dorpfeld). ‘Will be joyfully welcomed.’ K. Krumbacher, Zim meuer 
Thesaurus der griechischen Sprache (E. Frankel), very favourable. O. Hempel, De Varronis 
rerum rusticarum auctoribus quaestiones selectae (W. Gemoll), favourable. W. Kopp, 
Geschichte der romischen Literatur. 8 Aufl. von W. Niemeyer (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

5 Apr. K. Dieterich, Die propositionalen Priifixe in der griechischen Sprachentwicklung. 
I. avo (E. Frankel), favourable. Jsohkrates, Ausgewdhlte Reden, erkl. von R. Rauchen- 
stein. 6 Aufl. von K. Miinscher (E. Althaus), very favourable. K. E. Georges (K/eznes 
lateintsch-deutsches Handworterbuch. 9g Aufl. von H. Georges (Th. Stangl). A. Holder, 
Altceliischen Sprachschatz. Lief. 11-18 (H. Meusel). ‘Answers a great need.’ J. M. 
Heer, Die versio latina des Barnabasbriefes (C. W.), favourable. 

12 Apr. Lhilologie et Lingutstique. Mélanges offerts a Louis Havet par ses anciens 
Gloves et ses amis (C. Wessely). W. Knodel, Die Urbanititsausdriiche bet Polybius (E. 
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Frankel), favourable. P. Slossarczyk, De periodorum structura apud dactylicos Romanos 
veteres (H. Sternberg), favourable. R. Mulder, De conscientiae notione quae et gualis fuerit 
Romanis (J. Ziehen), unfavourable. L. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, herausg. 
von Fr. Boll. I. Zur Paliographie und Handschriftenkunde, herausg. von P. Lehmann. 
Mit biographischer Einleitung von Fr. Boll (C. Weyman), favourable. Zhe Hisperica 
famina, ed. by F. J. H. Jenkinson (M. Manitius), favourable. E. Spranger, W. vz. 
flumboldt und die umanitatsidee (J. Ziehen), favourable. 

1g Apr. Sophokles’ Antigone, iibersetzt von O. Altendorf (R. Wagner). P. Bolchert, 
Aristoteles Erdkunde von Asien und Libyen (P. Goessler), favourable. B. Kranz, De 
particularum pro et prae in prisca latinitate vt atgue usu (F. Pradel). ‘A thorough treat- 
ment.’ F., Niggetiet, De Cornelio Labeone (J. Tolkiehn). ‘A careful and useful dissertation.’ 
H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan poetry from Seneca to Juvenal (J. Ziehen), very favourable. 
M. Jatta, Le vappresentanze figurate delle provincie romane (J. Ziehen), favourable. J. 
Draseke, Analecta Byzantina (J. Draseke). 

26 Apr. Menandri quatuor fabularum fragmenta, iter. ed. J. van Leeuwen, J.F. 
(K. F. W. Schmidt). ‘To be warmly welcomed. K. H. E. de Jong, Das antthe 
Mysterienwesen in religtonsgeschichtlicher, ethnologischer und psychologischer Beleuchtung (C. 
Wessely), favourable. R. Pohlmann, Zur Geschichte der Gracchen (Fr. Cauer), favourable. 
F, A. Schéb, Velleius Paterculus und seine literarhistorischen Abschnitte (Th. Stangl), 
favourable. 

3 May. M. L. D’ooge, Zhe Acropolis of Athens (E. Wilisch), very favourable. 
W. van Esveld, De balneis lavationibusgue Graecorum (H. Bliimner). ‘Very careful and 
thorough. Q. Curti Rufi historiarum Alexandri Magni libri, iter. rec. Ed. Hedicke 
(W. Gemoll), favourable. : , 

to May. L. Straub, Liederdichtung und Spruchwetshett der alten Hellenen in Uber- 
tragungen (R. Wagner). H. Goekoop, J/thague, la Grande (P. Goessler), unfavourable. 
Oppiani Cynegetica. Edition critique par P. Boudreaux (O. Giithling), very favourable. 
W. N. Stearns, Lragments from Graeco-Jewish writers (W. Schubart), unfavourable. D. T. 
Schoonover, A study of Cn. Domitius Corbulo as found in the Annals of Tacitus (G. 
Andresen), unfavourable. F. Werner, Die Latinitit der Getica des Jordanis (Th. Stangl), 
favourable on the whole. 

17 May. Festschrift zur Einwethung des neuen Gymnasialgebiudes beim Kgl. FPéda- 
gogium in Putbus (G. Andresen). P. Varese, Cronologia Romana. Vol. I. £7 Calendario 
Flaviano. Parte prima, libri I.-IT. (Soltau) unfavourable. C. Atzert, De Cicerone interprete 
Graecorum (J. Tolkiehn), unfavourable on the whole. Cuzceronts oratio pro M. Caelio, rec. 
J. van Wageningen (Th. Stangl), favourable. Sk. Zervos, Détermination des noms des 
auteurs de deux anciens textes médicaux (R. Fuchs). S. Menardos, Zhe Value of Byzantine 
and Modern Greek in Hellenic studies (G. Wartenberg), favourable. 

24 May. H. Francotte, Za polis grecque. Recherches sur la formation et [organisation 
des cités, des ligues et des confédérations dans la Gréce ancienne (Fr. Cauer), favourable. 
A. Pfeifauf, Der Artikel vor Personen- und Gotlernamen bet Thukydides und Herodot 
(Helbing). ‘A rich and careful collection of examples.’ M. Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes. 
Eine Studie tiber den Einfluss der griechischen Philosophie auf das alte Christentum 
(Blaufuss), favourable. C. Heiter, De patriciis gentibus quae tmperti Romani saeculis I. 1. 
ITI. fuerint (Soltau), very favourable. A. Dienel, Der Rednerdialog des Tacitus. Text, 
Einleitung und Kommentar (Ed. Wolff), favourable. 

31 May. A. Mayr, Die Jnsel Malta im Altertum (F. v. Duhn), very favourable. 
A. S. Arvanitopoullos, Oeroadixd pvnpeta (G. Wartenberg) L. Lindhamer, Zur Wort- 
stellung im Griechischen (Helbing), favourable. R. Burgkhardt, De causa orationis adversus 
Spudiam Demosthenicae (P. Uhle), very favourable. K. Prieth, Zinige Bemerkungen zu den 
parallelen Biographien Plutarchs (P. Uhle), favourable. E. Baaz, De Herodiani fontibus et 
auctoritate (Fr. Reuss), rather unfavourable. Album Terentianum picturas continens ex 
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imagine phototypa Lugdunensi Terentii codicum Ambrosiani et Parisini sumptas, praef. 
et picturas interp. J. van Wageningen (G. Thiele). J. van Wageningen, Scaenica Romana 
(G. Theile), unfavourable. L. Sontheimer, Vitruvius und seine Zeit (H. Nohl), favourable. 
M. H. Morgan, Zhe preface of Vitruvius (H. Nohl), favourable. Chr. Fassbender, De Juli 
Valeri sermone quaestiones selectae (F. Gustafsson), favourable. H. Stengel, De Juli Valerit 
usu pronominum (F. Gustafsson), favourable. B. L. Ullman, Additions and corrections to 
C/LZ (H. Dessau). 


SE ECLA EN UDELG Ee 


THE Editor of the Classzcal Quarterly begs to draw the attention of 
intending contributors to the notice hereunder, which he has been 
requested by Professor R. S. CONWAY, Hon. Secretary of the “ Classical 
Journals Conference,” to insert in the present issue: 


“At the end of 1909 the Classical Quarterly and Classical Review 
will cease to be published by Messrs. DAVID NUTT, LIMITED. 
Arrangements are in progress for their publication in connexion with 
the CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION and the PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETIES of 
OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. Full particulars of the new arrangements 
will be issued to subscribers and the public at an early date. 

Pending their completion the present editors will take charge of 
contributions intended for publication therein.” 


Contributions for the Classzcal Quarterly sent in accordance with 
the foregoing intimation should be addressed to 


Professor J. P. POSTGATE, THE UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL, 
and should be marked outside For the “ Classical Quarterly.” Not to 
be forwarded. 


Contributions intended for the C7lassical Review will be received 
by Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE, BATEMAN HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


SAPPHO’S ODE TO THE NEREIDS: CORRECTIONS. 


AN examination of the Papyrus shows me that the facsimile is misleading in one or two 
places. In 1. 9 there is no trace of ¢, and I therefore revert to Blass’s dé [@]éAo.. In 
l, 18 the traces point to ev]pnv; this necessitates éxAdGeo@’ (infin.) in 1. 15. 


J. M. Epmonbs. 


INDEX 


I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


abbreviations by contraction, 133 
of Hebrew origin, 132, 134 
by suspension, 133 
gradual extension of, 132 f. 
restricted to ‘nomina sacra,’ 133 
‘ Achaean’ speech, the original and Homer, 223 f. 
Aeolic and Ionian verse, crossings of, 298 
catalexis and acephalization in, 299 f. 
verse, origin and form of, 291 ff. 
Aeschylus’ plays and the drama, 75 
Agamemnon’s kingdom in Homer, 8g ff. 
Agar’s Homerica, noticed, 223 ff. 
Agathon in the 7esmophoriazusae, 291 
Alkidamas and Homer-Hesiod contests, 237 
reference to lost work of in Aristotle, 281 ff. 
arr’ #, Aristotle’s use of, 121 ff. 
view taken by Madvig, 121 (n.) 
Allen (T. W.), notice of Agar’s Homerica, 223 ff. 
on Argos in Homer, 81 ff. 
Varia Graeca, 285 ff. 
Allius and Catullus, 150 


Amelung’s Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, 


noticed, 233 ff. 
lack of accuracy as to provenance, etc., 235 f. 
(and n.) 
American excavations in Corinth, 75 
ancient Rome, a sketch-book of, 146 ff. 
ships—could they work to windward? 26 ff. 
antispast, the, 304 ff. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on the, 306 f., 309 
Antoninus (M.), notes on the M/edztations of, 110 
Apollo of the Belvedere, the, 234 f. 
Apollodorus on the place-name Argos, 82 f. 
Aquinum, history of, 70 f. 
Arcadia, marble head from, 159 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF PERIODICALS, 
157 ff. 
American Journal of Archaeology, 157 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen Insti- 
tuts, 158 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 160 
Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts: Athenische Abtheilung, 158 ff. 
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Arene, Homeric town of, 160 
‘ Argive,’ 83, 95 ff. 
‘argos’ as a common noun, 81 f., 95 
Argos in Homer, 81 ff. 
Achaean, 82, 92 ff. 
Iason, 82 f., 86 ff. 
Pelasgic, 82 f., 88 ff. 
independent lite.4ry mention of, 85 f. 
the name by itself, $2, 92 ff., 95 ff. 
Ariovistus and the Aedui, 204 f. 
and the Helvetii, 209 ff. 
honorary titles of, 205 f., 210 f., 213 f. 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, notes on, 22 ff. 
Frogs, the Chorus in, 237 
Aristotle’s Ast. An. and de Gen. An., divergent 
methods in, 243 
use of d\N’ 4, 121 ff. 
view of the Indian dog, 241 ff. 
artemon, the, 33, 37 
article in Homer, the, 226 
Asclepiadeans, the, 304 ff. 
Ashby (Thomas), notice of Colasanti’s Pea, 69 f. 
notice of Grossi’s Aguznum, 70 f. 
on a sketch-book of ancient Rome (of the school 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio), 146 ff, 
on the Caerwent inscription to Mars, 114 f., 
118 ff. 
asyndeton in Juvenal, 67 (and n.) 
Athena in the Old Temple at Athens, statue of, 158 
Lemnia of Phidias, 255 
Parthenos of Phidias, clay medallion of, 159 
‘ Attributionismus,’ 234 f. 
Aulis, problem of the combined fleet at, 91 
avrés, Homeric use of, 226 
Avestan and Vedic dimeters and trimeters, bearing of 
on Greek metres, 291 f. 


B. 


Babylonian influence on civilization, 75 

Basle codex of Consentius de Barbarismis et Meta- 
plasmts and a line of Ennius, 20 f. 

Bedriacum, first battle of, 139 f. 

Beersheba, inscriptions from, 157 

Birrens, gild inscriptions at, 115 f. 
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boatmen, gilds of, 116 ff. 
patron deities of, 118 

Boeotians and the ‘ Catalogue,’ the, 91 f. 

Boll’s ed. of Traube’s Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
noticed, 135 

Brescia, gild inscription at, 119 

Britain, gilds in, 116 

Brooks (E. W.), notice of Wroth’s Byzantine Coins, 
72-t, 

Bruno’s (Bianca) Za terze guerra Sammnitica (‘ Studi 
di storia antica’), noticed, 144 f. 

Byzantine coins, 72 f. 


Se 


Caerwent inscription to Mars (found in 1904), 114 ff. 
Ashby’s interpretation of, 114, 118 ff. 
comments and suggestions on, 115 ff. 
position of, favourable to a gild of boatmen, 117 
Caesar’s cavalry transports, accident to (B.C. 55), 26, 
35 ff., 38 
First Commentary, Ferrero’s reconstruction of, 
203 ff. 
Caparcotia, the camp at, 52 (n.): see vol. ii. 112 f. 
Cappadocia and Galatia, the Legions of, 44 ff. 
encampment of XVI Flavia Firma, 47 
Carnuntum, gild inscription at, 120 
case-change of copyists through preceding word or 
words, I11 f. 
Casticus, Dumnorix, and the Helvetii, 203, 206 ff. 
Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the 
British Museum, Wroth’s, noticed, 72 f. 
of the Naples Museum, 236 
of the Vatican Sculptures, 233 ff. 
Catalogues of Italian Museums, recent, 233 ff. 
choriamb, the, 292 f. 
Christian of Stavelot on contractions in religious 
words, 134 
xpuooxoetv in Plato’s Republic, the word, 192 ff. 
xwplov ‘ passage,’ 285 f. 
Cicero, pro Sestio, notes on, 266 ff. 
Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Emfire, 
Henderson’s, noticed, 137 ff. 
clan regiments, employment of, 141 f. 
Clement of Alexandria’s Stromatezs iv. 23, note on, 
216 f. 
Codex Barberinianus of Giuliano da Sangallo, 146 
Cusanus of Manilius, 55 
Escurialensis (ed. Egger), noticed, 146 ff. 
Holkhamicus of Manilius, 57 ff. 
of Consentius de Barbarismis et Metaplasmis, 
Basle, 20 f. 
Veronensis of Ausonius, 76 
coin-portraits in fifth and fourth centuries, 80 
coins from Godmanchester, 240 
from Icklingham, 239 
from Ostuni, 2d. 
from Weybridge, 20. 
of Byzantium, 72 f. 
of Hippias, 239 f. 
‘cola,’ Aeolic and Ionic, in odes of Sophocles, 297 f. 
Colasanti’s Pzzna (‘ Biblioteca di Geografia Storica’), 
noticed, 69 f. 
Collins (S. T.), notes on Juvenal, Apuleius, etc., 279 f. 


INDEX 


conditional optative in Homer, 226 
Coner drawings, the so-called, 146 
‘confix,’ the name, 272 
Consentius de Barbarismis et Metaplasmis and a line 
of Ennius, 20 f. 
contraction-symbols in the Florence MS. of Valerius 
Maximus, 134 (n.) 
Coptic legends about Roman emperors, 218 ff. 
mention of original divisions of Indians in, 218 f. 
Cornford (F. M.), note on Plato, Phaedo, 105 A, 1809 ff. 
on Hermes, Pan, Logos, 281 ff. 
corruption from similar endings, 259 
could ancient ships work to windward ? 26 ff. 
cross-breeds as explanatory of animal varieties, 242 f. 
Ctesias on the Indian dog, 242 
Curtius (Q.), probable date of, 316 
Cyril and the archbishopric of Antioch, 221 f, 


ED 


deus and meus in Plautus, nom. and dat.-abl. plural of, 
8 ff. 

Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, Ame- 
lung’s, noticed, 233 ff. 

Die Stellvertretung im Rechte der Papyri, Wenger’s, 
noticed, 230 

digamma, disappearance of in Homer, 224 f. 

dimeter, smallest rhythmical unit in Aeolic verse, 
the, 303 

Diocletian, Coptic legend of, 220 ff. 

‘ direct representation’ in the provincial law of Egypt, 
230 

Divitiacus and Dumnorix, schemes of, 209 f. 

and the Roman Senate, 204 

Domenico Ghirlandaio, selected drawings of the school 
of, 147 f. 

Domitian or Nero, Coptic legend of, 218, 220 

dual in Lesbian, the, 251 (and n.) 


E. 


earthquake of 464 B.c. and the Spartan bronze trum- 
peter, the, 60 ff. 
Edmonds (J. M.), on Sappho’s Ode io the Nerezds, 
249 ff., 320 
Egger’s ed. of Hiilsen- Michaelis’ 
ensis, noticed, 146 ff. 
Egypt, leaden token-coinage of under the Romans, 240 
pre-Macedonian mint in (?), 239 
Egyptian law, direct representation in (?), 230 
Eleutherae, 159 
emendations in Plutarch’s MWoradia, 101 ff. 
in Seneca’s Le¢¢ers (continued from vol. ii. p. 30), 
40 ff., 180 ff. 
in Strabo, 99 ff. 
of the Zfzstles of Julian, 289 f. 
Ennius, Aznales 567 (Vahlen), note on, 20 f. 
Ephesian tesserae, 240 
Epictetus, notes on, 195 ff., 258 ff. 
Epiphanius de Gemmzs, Coptic fragment of, 218 
(and n.) 
Erechtheum, ‘ metopon’ in the, 157 
Erechtheus, 159 
Etesian, meaning of the word, 273. 


Codex Escurial- 


INDEX 


Etesian winds, 29 f. 
Euphrates frontier, Legions on the, 44 ff. 
Euripides, “elena, the ‘Mountain-Mother’ ode in, 
161 ff. 
explanation of personal address to Helen, 167 ff. 
fusion of Rhea and Demeter, 165 ff. 
metrical test of ode, 172 f. 
reconstruction of ode, 174 ff. 
Verrall’s theory, 163 (n.), 177 ff. 


z. 


‘fama,’ personification of, 67 f. 

Fastt Triumphales and Livy, the, 144 

Fay (Edwin W.), Latin word studies, 272 ff. 

Ferrero’s reconstruction of Caesar’s rst Commentary, 
203 ff. 

summary of untenable conceptions, 214 f. 

Firmus of C./.Z. xi. 1834, 48, 49 (and n.) 

Florence MS. of Valerius Maximus, contraction- 
symbols in, 134 (n.) 

Furtwangler and the New Method, 234 f. 


G. 


Galen’s use of év tum, év riot, 286 
of o@ferOar et stm., 286 f. 
of xwplov ‘ passage,’ 285 f. 
Gallic deputies, Caesar’s interview with the, 211 f. 
Garrod (H. W.), on Manilian varieties, 54 ff. 
GENERAL SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 
roo, 237 ff., 313-f1. 
American Journal of Philology, 313 f. 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie, 152 f. 
Classical Philology, 314 
Hermathena, 313 
Journal of Philology, 313 
Mnemosyne, 153 f. 
Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
etc., 94 0., 15) £., 237 f. 
Revue de Philologie, 314 ff. 
Rheinisches Museum, 76 f., 150 f., 237 
Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzioni classica, 316 f. 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 78 f., 
154 ff, 317 ff. 
gilds of centonartz, 120 
dendrophori, 117 ff. 
fabri (fabricenses), 116 
nautae (nauicularit), 117 f. 
negotiantes (negotiatores), vb. 
scholae of, 119 f. 
Giuliano da Sangallo, drawings of, 146, 149 
glyconic, the, 293 ff. 
Godmanchester (Hunts), Roman and Greek coins 
from, 240 
Goltz’ aphorism on the writing of history, 137 
its application, 137 f. 
Greek and Latin inscriptions in Syria, 231 f. 
Grossi’s Aguinumm (‘ Biblioteca di Geografia Storica’), 
noticed, 70 f. 
Guida tllustrata del Museo Nazionale dt Napoli (ed. 
Ruesch), noticed, 236 


74 ff, 
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H. 


Hardy (E. G.), notice of Henderson’s Czvzl War and 
Rebellion in the Roman Empire, 137 ff. 

Havilah of Genesis ii. 11, 219 

flellenica Oxyrhynchia, authorship of, 77 

Helvetian design of a great Gallic empire, 203, 205, 
207 ff., 214 

Henderson’s Czvzl Law and Rebellion in the Roman 
Empire: a Companion to the Histories of Tacitus, 
noticed, 137 ff. 

Herakleiteanism and the Logos-doctrine, 282 f. 

Hermes, Pan, Logos, 281 ff. 

Herodotus and Homer, 151 

‘hiatus licitus’ in Homer, 225 f. 

Hippias, tetradrachms with the name of, 239 f. 
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104 f.; (66 fin., 79 fin., 81, 83 fin., 96, 104, 
105, 110), 1053; (111), 105 f.; (115, 116, 118 fin., 
11g init., 140, 142, 145, 146 fin., 148 fin., 
163 init., 169), 106; (171, 189, 193, 197, 198, 
214, 216 fin., 241, 251, 274 fin., 287 init., 288), 
107 3 (310, 323, 324, 328, 359 fin.), 108 
Vit. Soph. (479, 500, 576 fin., 580 init.), 108 ; 
(603, 605), 109 
Philyllion :— 
fragm. ap. Poll. (x. 58), 77 
Pindar :— 
Lsthm. vill. (1 sgq.), 296 
Nem. iv. (1), 299; vil. (6 sgg.), 300 
Pyth, ii. (18), 299: (23 5g-), 3083 v. (55), 299; 
viii. (15 sgg.), 3013 xi. (I sgg.), 299 


INDEX 


Plato :— 

[Axzoch.] (366 D), 19 

[de Lusto] (372 A, 373 A, 374 B), 16 

[de Virtute] (379 D), 16 

[Defin.] (412 B, D, E, 413 A), 15; (413 B), 15 f.5 
(414 C), 16 

[Demod.] (382 C, D, 384 D, E, 386 B), 16 

[Zryx.](393 A), 18; (393 E), 17; (394 E, 397 E, 
401 B, 4oz A, C, 403 A), 183; (404 A), 
18 f.; (404 E, 405 B), 19 

Laws (710 C), 121; (791 C), 111; (797 E), 105; 
(802 D), 111, 112; (814 A, 815 A), 111; (828 
C7, 836 A4 sg., 841 B2 sg., 848 A5, 849 B8, 
855 A 8, 887 D7, 921 E1), 112; (934 A4, 
935 D 2, 936 C 8), 113; (942 D), 111; 
(947 D7, 954 C3), 113; (960 C7 sg.), 111 f.; 
(964 A 8), 113; (967 D1), 112 

Phaedo (105 A), 189 ff. 

Gomes ), 13 f., 126 f. 

' Rep. (450 B), 192 ff.; (547 A cp. Hes. Of¢. 

108), 193 

[Sesyph.] (387 C, E, 388 B, D, E, 389 C, 390 B), 
17; (360 C), 17 f. ; (390 D), 18 

Plautus :— 

Capt. (594), 316 

Men, (120 sqq.), 2373; (828), 316 

Pers. (352, 369), 93 (826), 315 

foen. (950), 9 

Rud. (prol. zuzt.), 10 


Truc. (680), 316 
Pliny :— 
Nat. Hist. ii. (47 (48). 128), 28 
Plutarch (ed. Bernardakis) :— 
de cap. ex inim. util, (92 B), 153 
de lib. educ. (8 A, 10 A, F), 153 
de rect. rat. aud. (38 B), 153 
Mor. (44 B, 160 F, 221 C, 223 E), 101; (233 D, 
234 D, 241 C, 335 B), 102; (603 B), 108; 
(616 F, 645 A), 102; (718 A, 752 D, 865 B), 
103 
Praec. reip. ger. (820 A), 153; (803 C, 816 A, 
824 C), 154 
Quom. adol. (19 F), 153 
Propertius II. xxix. (32), 244 f.: xxxiv. (30), 247; 
III. xv. (43 5g.), 244 f.: IV. iv. (55), 316 


S. 


Seneca :— 
de trang. (4. 5), 152 
Epist. Moral. (x\vii. 10: li. 1), 403 (lili. 6), 40, 
180; (lili. 9), 40 f. ; (lili. 10: liv. 6: lv. 4), 
miei oy At fey (lvl. 2: Ixiii.- 4), 42% 
(Ixxvii. 5), 42 f.; (Ixxvii. 10: Ixxvili. 8), 43; 
(lxxxiv. 8), 180 f.; (Ixxxiv. 9: Ixxxvi. 12), 
181; (Ixxxvii. 2), 181 f.; (Ixxxviii. 14), 
1625 (ixxxvii. v7), 182 f. 3 (Ixxxvilil. 19: 
xc. 7, 6), 183; (xc. 17), 189 6-9 (xe. 22); 
184; (cvii. 5), 184 f.; (cviii. 22, 23), 1853 
(cxiv. 10), 185 f. ; (cxxii. 1), 186; (cxxii. 15), 
186 ff. 
Herc. Oet. (1512 sgq.), 248 
Y 


379 


Silius Italicus :— 

Punica ii. (614 sg.), 2553 ili. (287 sg.), 2473 Vv. 
(568), 2553 vi. (168), 2d. 5 ix. (314 sg. cp. Luc. 
Vii. 490), 255 f.3; xi. (372579.), 2563 xli. (407 5¢., 
479 5g.), 26.3 (577 5g-), 2573 xiv. (350 sg-), 
40.3% (654 sqq.}, 20.3 xv. (5§39-5¢.),.20. 5 xvi. 
(590 sg.), #. 

Sophocles :— 

AZ. (223), 2953 (622 sgg. =634 sgq.), 302; (646), 
282 ; (693 s7g.=706 sgg.), 302; (1199=1211), 
293 

Ant. (134 sgqg.=148 s9g.), 3033 (781 sgg.=791 
599.) 300 3 (806 sgg.=823 sgq.), 301; (810 sg. 
= 827 sg.), 293 (848 sg.), 296 

O.C. (513 = 525, 517 = 529), 301; (1044599.), 300; 
(1050 sgg. = 1065 sgg.), 302; (1052 5g.), 297 

O. 7. (466 sgg.), 300 

Ph. (141), 301; (206 sg. =215 sg.),2733 (688 sgq.), 
294; (716), 301; (783 sg., 824 sg.), 3153 
(1123 sg. =1146 sg.), 294 

Trach. (116 sgg.=126 sgqg.), 294 3 (517 59g.), 301 

Statius :— 

Szlv. iv. (4. 61), 47 

Theo. vii. (1, 308), 153: (634), 1543 vill. (147 59g.) 
2b. 3 ix. (183, 218, 419, 625, 747, 865), 20.35 
x. (26, 295, 441, 743, 916), 20.5 xi. (242 sgg., 
529), 20.3; xii. (430), 20. 

Strabo (ed. Kramer) i. (2. 20: 3. 15: 4. 1), 993 il. 
(1.2 19), 28. : ii (2. 3: 2. 8), 23. :. Bg 60 8S 
ivy (4.°5), 1003 v.. (2.5593. 1% Alagke eae we 
(lif: 3. 2s ge aly Bey we (eo Oe 54 Bly wes 
xi. (2. 6), 23.1 (6s a)p Foo tls (Gr 3 2 pap 10F3 
xii. (8. 19), 20. 

Suetonius :— 

Cal. (24), 280 

Suidas (ed. Gaisford) (1808 : 2466), 216 


T. 


Tacitus :— 

Dial. (10 Gudeman on), 245 f. ; (16), 315 

Hist. i. (10),° 315.3 iis (40), 139°f. 
Terence :— 

Adelph. (165), 244 

Thucydides i. (97), 285 ; v. (60), 123 f. 

Tibullus I. v. (28), 67 (n.): vi. (46), 2d. : (56), 150: 
ix. (45), 129 (and n.); II. i. (1-16), 127: (21-26), 
128 ff: 1. (7), 150: iit. (7% ser), 202) ve (65), 
67 (n.), 128 

V. 


Vettius Valens vii. praef. (p. 263, 20 Kroll), 316 
Virgil :— 
Aen. x. (187 sg.), 246 


4 
Xenophon :— 
Cyneg. (9. I. : 10. 1), 242 
Cyrop. ii. (3. 10), 1223 vii. (5. 41), 20. 
Mem. ii. (1. 20), 2853 iv. (7. 10), 105 
Oecon. (18. 19), 193 


Z. 
Zenobius af. ‘ Paroemiographi Graeci’ (iv. 80), 316 


IlIl.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 


A. HE. 
aypirns, 273 
del and dre, confusion between, 262 
del AcBin éper Te katvdv (prov.), 243 
Aiyvets (Suid.), 93 
ainacin, 277 
alwous (Hesych.), 2d. 
alvos, 75 
Aldv =Xpédvos, 283 
a&Kkovow, 200 
GAN’ H, 121 Ff. 
adAwrekldes, 241 
dy and a’, confusion between, 109 
dy c. subj. in indirect question, 262 
dv (kev), Homeric omission of, 226 
dvakwxevev (Suid.), 35 (n.) 
dvdpav and &\Awv, confusion between, 108 
av@ grou (interrog.), 290 
avOpwmrikds “v0os (Phot.), 154 
dvidy and dvetvat, confusion between, 261 
dvrlos = aduersus (naut.), 28, 30 
dvropbaduety TH dvéuw, 35 
dé and émi, confusion between, 264 
amodedéx Oat (pass.), 17 
drod.dévar (and derivatives), 196 Z. 
’Apyodat (Suid.), 86 
dipyos, 81f., 95 
apriomépirrot (apridkis mepirrol), 189 f. H 
avrdés (Hom.), 226 : 


el TO pécov KTHoaL0 KoplvOov kat Xixvavos (prov.), 93 
elxdTws) (Kat efxdrws, 258 

exd (y 260), 93 (n.), 228 
é\dTn, 276 

éuw, 252 

év Tvl, év Tiat, etc., 286 

év T@de (ev @, év TE adT@), 196 
éviauTds, 282 

évoxevagerv, 24 

éfehavvery (med.), 23 
émOappetv (absol.), 259 
emtNoyiger bar) (vmroroylgecba, 261 
épyorpus (Hesych.), 275 
Epemvos, 253 

éopsov, éouds (Hesych.), 275 
érat, 272 f. 

érynolat, 273 

€rds, 20. 

éros, 274 

érwo.os, 273 f. (and nn.) 
evVveTAL, 273 

Epatpety, 251 


Zevs MadBaxos, 231 


#4 and cal, confusion between, 105 

# and 7, confusion between, 99 

hryeto Oar and movetobat, confusion between, 106 
Tr. HOos) (Tpomos, 153 


B. 
BuByv (Hesych.), 22 


yevéoOar and yiverOat, confusion between, 261 0. 


Ovyarlda (Et. Magn.), 24 


A. 
dé omitted, 259 1. 
deomérns, 273 iacov et sim., 87 
df60 (Pind.), 253 ixérns, 273 
didorac and dédora, confusion between, 262 *Tvdixds KUwv, 241 ff. 
dpdcovrat, 108 immdBoros, 93 (and n.) 
dvokdea = dUoKAELa, 251 immérns, 273 


A@rvov (Steph.), 82 irapés, 274 (and n.) 


K. 
kal+ (Epictetus), 260 
kal c. imperat., 261 
ke(dv), omission of (Hom.), 226 
Kédms év otdhpw, 316 
KhptAdus, 240 
kowwds ‘Epufs (Suid.), 283 
Korpavides, 315 f. 
Kpévos= Adyos, 283 
kuwy (Et. Magn. and Hesych.), 281 


fe 
héyewv adrdbev, 23 
AvyKixov Brérewv (prov.), 253 
AYYyE, 2b. 
M. 
_ paOBaxos = Bwpds, 231 
Heifov and paocor, etc., confusion between, 104 f. 
Mov, 171 (n.) 
. N. 
vet (Hesych.), 252 
vewxepuos (Hesych.), 274 (n.) 
voulgey and dvoudtev, confusion between, 106 


0. 
6, 7, 76 (Hom.), 226 
oikérat, 273 
oluos, 276 
drove (fem.), 249, 251 
otpypds (drpiverv), 275 
* 8&rpus (‘celer’), 274 
ovK érds, 273 
od) (yobv, 198 

II. 


madpwol, 315 

mahupis, 240 

mapampoodéxerbat (?), 197 

mwegos, 273 

mepiTplBecOau (mreplrpimpa), 199 
mepiwovos, 274 (n.) 

wrayiagew (naut.), 28, 30 (and n.) 
movetoOai Te emt Tivt (?), 263 

mods) (dorv, 75 


INDEX 431 


modvolyov ("Apyos), 94 
mpbeots) (AfYus, KTHows, 15 
mpoaow (porrod), 277 


u. 


p and ¢, confusion between, 108 


2. 


oxorretv (‘look out for’), 22 
orpwpara (Ar. £9. 595 sgq.), 315 
opserbat et sim., 286 fi. 


TelvecOat, 290 

Tlypis, 242 

Toros and xwplov, 285 f. 
Tpomos, 153 

TUpavvos (2 mal. part.), 316 
TW Baotdel cvyyevr}s, 150 


7; 
"Yuets (Suid.), 85, 93 
drogwrvuvar (Urofwpara), 34 (n.) 
tpov, 240 
, 
dépew and dalvev, confusion between, 109 
purérat, 273 
X. 
Xardoat Td cxedos, 30 ff., 38 
Xpucoxoetv, 192 ff. 
xXpuvooxoeiov (Suid. and Harpocrat.), 192 
xwplov (‘ passage’), 285 f. 


wv. 


Warlda (Suid. cp. Poll. ix. 49), 113 
Webdos) (Wevdés, 76, 196 (and n.) 


2. 
ayvytos, 151 
@de= hic uenalts (?), 240 
ws and xal, confusion between, 19, 109 


B.—LATIN. 


A. 


abies, 276 

absistere c. abl. (Silius), 256 
adspernart) (adpetere, 182 f. 
aduersus = dvrlos (naut.), 28, 30 
aedificare casas, 129 

Agger, 279 

ales, 272 

aliud c. abl., 183 

arboretum, 276f. 


arbusta, 276 f. 
aries, 276 
armatus, 152 
B. 


6 and m, confusion between, 42 


C. 


c and g, confusion between, 181 
caeles, 272 


332 


collign(cum) on inscrr. =collegium, 114 f. 
other explanations, 2d. 

Comes, 272 

comitiumt, 273 

congustus (?), 152 

coniunx (inscrr.), 131 

creptura (?), 152 

cum, 313 

cumgque = quandocumgue, 153 

cura (curare), 316 


D. 


deinceps (Seneca), 184 
déos (Plaut. metr.), of. 
desperare, ‘expect’ (?), 182 


dews in nom. and dat.-abl. pl. (Plaut, metr.), 8 f., II 


’ £. 
enim (iron.), 41 
egues, 273 
ET- (‘errare, ire’), 272 ff. 
-et-, the confix, 2d. 
-ctum, quantity of ¢ in, 276 (and n.) 
exerceré c. infin. (?), 183 


F. 
jingere, tungere, deflectere (rhet.), 185 f. 


G. 
glando (?), 152 

iz 
hoc liguet, 181 
hospes, 273 

ds 


immants, 316 

zmmunitas collegit, 114, 118 f. 
zmcessare (?), 152 

indutiae, 316 

inter, MSS. abbreviation for, 269 
interpres, 272 

zteratzo (agric.), 127 


Yn 
liberi (liber), 316 
limes, 275 
ludere, 129 (n.) 

M. 


mel (wed), 316 
meus in nom. and dat.-abl. pl. (Plaut. metr.), 11 f. 
miles, 272 
mouere Sacra, 185 
Nz. 


Neptunalia (Fest.), 128 
nimium nimiumgue, 256 


INDEX 


no, 135 
nodus uirginitatis) (dupa Kopelas, 237 
numen, 280 


O. 


oF, 273, 278: 


otium (etymology), 274 


paratus, 182 

partes (meptBordos), 275 
pecunia matorina, 239 
pedes, 272 

pila muralia, 158 
pontifex, 316 

porrod (rpbcow), 277 
pretium, 272 

proinde) ( perinde, 152 
prolatis pedibus (nauigare), 28 
broscissto (agric.), 127 


quamuts, Cc. adj., 41 


R. 


varus (‘left empty’), 154 

vedtre (redux), 152 

remanere ‘come to a standstill’ (?), 41 
remittere (med.), 20. ; 


&. 
salebrae, 280 


salictum (salicetum), 276 
scto (concessive), 42 
sementts, 277 

semita, 275 (n.) 
sentt(c)etum, 276 

St, 315 


sincerus (integer, incolumis), 64 


Ze 
talaria, 180 


tertiatio (agric.), 127 
trames, 275 
tutarchus (Hyg. fab. 14), 77 


OF 


uanus (uafer), 277 (n.) 
uernaculae, 140 
uernaeé, 129 (and n.) 
uernula, 129 (n.) 
ueru, 316 
uester=tuus, 244 ff. 
uUomit, 152 

ut tta dicam, 2b. 
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